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aundry washing prolongs life 


Lee ae 





Keeping Faith with CAmertcan Vlomen 


sors for this series of informative adver- 
tisements belong to a great group of progres- 
sive institutions. Not only is this group en- 
deavoring to tell you the illuminating facts 
about modern laundry service, but each mod- 
ern laundry is earnestly striving to keep its 
methods on a level with the high standards 
and ideals reflected in these advertisements. 


5 ee modern laundries which stand as spon- 





















ainty fabrics 


r WARD WATER has the same effect on your 
H clothes as it has on your hair wf You 
simply cannot make a real sudsy lather to cut 
the acrid dirts . . . and though it may look 
clean, you feel your hair and know better U 
Nor will hard water rinse out the soap and 
dirt U There’s nothing miraculous aboit laundry 
methods UY Although modern laundries are scien- 
tific institutions dedicated to cleanliness, their 
results are obtained in a simple manner U 
Your clothes are gently washed with pure soap 
in filtered rainsoft waters of accurately de- 
termined temperatures . . . and with from nine 
to thirteen complete changes of water U Instead 
of rubbing the life out of fabrics to get them 
clean, the washing action in the modern laun- 
dry is as gentle as when you wash lingerie in 
a bowl of warm water in yourhome... U 


ie LAUNDRY 
does it best 


Asove—The modern laun- 
dry irons your clothing 
with equipment so deli- 
cately adjusted that tissue 
paper may be passed 
through it without tearing. 
Lert—Every modern 
laundry washing formula 
has been evolved with 
scientific, prescription-like 
accuracy. 





© 1928 M.a.c 





family need. All-ironed work, partially-ironed work, and dries today. Phone a modern laundry now—let them help 


i Modern laundries offer a variety of services to suitevery few of the many individualized services available at laun- }: 


work which returns clothes damp for ironing, are but a you decide which service is best suited to your needs. 


SPONSORED BY THE LAUNDRYOWNERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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\VlopERN FOODS, SO SOFT, SO RICH 


threaten the health of ) your teeth and gums 














LANCE at any modern 
menu. Mentally check 
over the last meal you ate. 
Did it contain any natural 
roughage—any coarse, fibrous 
material—any similar sub- 
stance that could really stir and stimulate 
the gums to life and health? 
Very probably not. For nearly all the 


things we eat are soft and creamy. Our’ 


taste is for tender meats, for fruits and 
vegetables stripped of fibre, for grains 
robbed of their husks. 

To this over-refinement of our diet the 
dental profession traces the under-nour- 
ishment of our gums—to it they trace, as 
a basic cause, the multitude of gum 
troubles which beset modern teeth. 


Why over-coddled gums become 
soft and tender 


There’s nothing mysterious about it. 
Like any other living tissue, the gums 
need exercise. The vigorous chewing of 
hard foods once kept gums active and 
well nourished, with a brisk flow of 
fresh blood within their walls. 

But modern diet robs our 
gums of exercise. They be- 


But IPANA and massage keep 
gums firm and sound . . and 
teeth sparkling white 


come: soft and flabby. They lose their 
normal tonicity, and they bleed easily. 
“Pink tooth brush” is often the forerun- 
ner of more serious troubles to come. 


Ipana and massage restore 
the gums to health 


Fortunately, specialists have discovered 
an effective safeguard against the damage 
done by soft foods. It is gum massage—a 
simple frictionizing of the gums, with the 
brush or finger. You can perform it twice 
daily at the time you brush your teeth. 
And thousands of good dentists pre- 
scribe Ipana Tooth Paste as the ideal 
medium for massage as well as for the 
regular cleaning with the brush. For the 
stimulating properties of Ipana tone and 
strengthen the weakened tissue and the 
gums become more resistant to disease. 


IPANA Tooth Paste 


For Ipana has an ingredient 
of certain and specific benefit 
to the gums. It contains zira- 
tol, a preparation widely 
known to dentists for its anti- 
septic and hemostatic prop- 
erties. To its beneficial effect upon the 
gums as well as the teeth, Ipana owes the 
professional standing that has brought it 
such swift success. 

Test this excellent tooth paste. Send the 
coupon for the ten-day tube, if you want 
to. It will quickly demonstrate Ipana’s 
delicious taste—its power to make your 
teeth white and beautiful. 


Ipana is worth a full-tube trial 


But to give your gums the full benefit 
of Ipana, get a full tube at the most con- 
venient drug store. Brush your teeth— 
rub your gums with Ipana, twice daily, for 
a whole month. Note the improvement in 
your gums—how much firmer their tex- 
ture, how much better their color. Then 
you, too, will probably decide, as so 
many thousands of others have done, that 
Ipana deserves a permanent 
place in your home and on 
your tooth brush! 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF SAL HEPATICA 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept.G78, 73 West St., New York 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA. Enclosed is a two- 
cent stamp to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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_at speeds where 
life depends on tires 
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From Zero to“80” 
-be sure, be SAFE on 


Dayton Stabilized 


Balloons 


terrific streina ond seeds Ding Shocks of ruts and bumps, 
of modern motoring Sturdinesstoresist the wearand 
tear of sudden starts and stops. 
The new tire for the new day. 

Dayton Stabilized Balloons 
offer quality far above the es- 
tablished order. Quality that 
was never intended to compete 
with price... never sacrificed 
tomass production, Quality that 
can’t be had in ordinary tires. 

Before you buy, consider the 
terrific strain to which the tire 
of today is put. Consider the 
dangers that lurk in weak rub- 
ber and weak fabric. Demand 
the protection that Dayton Sta- 
bilized Balloons offer you, your pas- 
sengers, and your car. Equip today. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 


HE Dayton Stabilized Balloon 

clings to the road like a painted 
line. Steers with the ease of a train 
on the track. Rides with the smooth- 
ness and stability of a liner in harbor. 
A tire born of a new principle in de- 
sign and construction. 

A tire with more than an ample 
reserve of rugged strength. 
Strength to withstand the ter- 
rific strain of scorching speed. 
Flexibility to absorb the drub- 


Makers of Dayton Thor- 
obred Extra-ply Cords for 
large diameter wheels, 
the pioneer low air pres- 
sure tires of America. 
Also makers of famous 
Dayton Maximaire Fan 
Belts, chosen by 85% of 
America’s automobile 
and truck manufacturers 
as original equipment. 


TABILIZED 


BALLOONS 


Dayton Thorobred Tubes—famous companions to Dayton Tires 
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Many Able Men Waste Years 


before they learn this simple lesson 


Tr avery old book named Joel, 
after the man who wrote it, 
you will find this line—“The 
Years that the Locust hath Eaten.” 

A solemn sounding line it is, full 
of sad significance. . 

The years when there were no 
crops, because they weredestroyed 
by the enemies of crops. The years 
when men worked and made no 
progress; when the end of the year 
found them a little poorer than its 
beginning, because a part of their 
little span of life was gone and had 
produced no increase. 


* * * 


In almost every life there are some 
fruitless years; but the tragedies occur 
when, year after year, men go along 
feeding their lives to the locust of 
indecision, or the locust of laziness, 
or the locust of too great concentra- 
tion on a petty task. 

Inevery week of every year the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute is brought 
into contact with such tragedies. 


“I wish I had acted earlier” 


“My experience with the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute leaves me only with 
the regret that I did not make contact 
with it at an earlier time,” says one 
man. 

For that regret there is no healing. 
The years when one might have acted, 
and did not; these-are the years that 
the locust hath eaten. 

“If I had enrolled with you a year 
or two ago, I should be better able to 
handle my daily problems,” another says. 

Many able men waste years before they learn 
this simple lesson —before they learn that 
success today is impossible without training 
and that the time to get that training is not 
next month or next year but right now. 


The punishment of wasted years 


_ This happened just the other day: A man 


wrote asking that someone call on him who 
could give him detailed information as to just 
how the Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
helped more than 358,000 men to greater 
success. 

The representative found a man past fifty 
years of age, occupying a modest position in 
a great corporation. He sat down to explain 
the Institute’s plan and method. And as he 





talked, naming one and another who now 
occupy high positions, he looked across at the 
gray-haired man, who was plainly disturbed 
by emotion. 

The representative of the Institute turned 
away his eyes; he knew what that man was 
thinking. His thoughts were turned back 
over the fields of wasted opportunity; he was 
plagued by the thought of the years that the 


locust hath eaten. 


Today you may start forward 
with 358,000 others 
You can hardly call this an advertisement 


about the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. The facts about its 


Service have been printed so many 
times that few men need to have them 
repeated. 

The average man could say them al- 
most by heart. He knows that the 
Institute is she institution that spe- 
cializes in taking men who know only 
one department of business, and 
rounding them out into fitness for high 
executive tasks. 

He knows that 358,000 men are proof 
of its strength and standing; he knows 
that business and educationalauthority 
of the highest standing is represented 
in the Advisory Councilof theAlexander 
Hamilton Institute. 


Advisory Council 


The Advisory Council consists of: Gen- 
ERAL T, CoLEMAN DuPont, the well- 
known business executive; Percy H. 
Jounston,Presidentof thegreat Chem- 
ical National Bank of New York; 
Dexter S. Kimsatt, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Engineering, Cornell University; 
Joun Hays Hammonp, the eminent 
consulting engineer; Freperick H. 
Hurpman, Certified Public Account- 
ant and business advisor; JEREMIAH 
W. Jenks, the internationally known 
Statistician and economist. 

This advertisement is directed to 
the man who knows all this, and 
knowing it, has let the weeks and 
months and years slip by—years that 
might have meant so much to him, and 
now are gone and beyond recalling; 
years that the locust hath eaten. 


“Forging Ahead in 
Business” 


To such men—and to all men of earnest pur- 
pose who seek to avoid these wasted years— 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute comes now, 
asking for only one moment of firm decision 
—one moment in which to take the first step 
that can begin to turn ordinary years into 
great years of progress. 

A book has been published for you, en- 
titled “Forging Ahead in Business.” 

It is not a book for drifters; but to men 
who are asking themselves: “Where am I go- 
ing to be five years from now?” it is offered 
freely and gladly without the slightest charge. 

Today your copy of “Forging Ahead in 


Business” is waiting. Send for it now. 


“ 
Medora Business Course and | ALEXANDER Hamitton Institute | 

















603 Astor Place New York City | 
6 ° Send me the new revised edition of “Forging Ahead 

Alexander Hamilton Institute 9 [| 8 Pr witowcs 
aii itoissiciocinineiesnieivinthaiicalitaatiniiiaeinianisicianciilinianatiaianiniianten | 
Executive Training for Business Men prs Please write plainly 
| BEM Bcnncectcccocucscesscessessnscncsceasencequecsenasenetiiuce | 
> edinscaieiietrtndthnnaiiatiahins tb taeesnigeiaiadenoreeal | 
| Business | 

In Canapa, address the Alexander Hamilton In Encuanp, 67 Great Russell St., London 0 Ee ern aaa Seis 
Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto In Austaatia, ll¢ Castlereagh St., Sydney ciel Rael anaietinitaedanaeemanieiietinieamiedainandmntnemien i. 








PARTUMEUR TO THE NOBILITY OF THREE CENTURIES 





To exactly define that which Parfum Quelques Fleurs lends 
to the personality is impossible—for it is as indefinable as per- 
sonality itself. But by virtue of its magic it endows one with a 
subtle aura of fragrance that enhances the attractiveness—mys- 
teriously yet surely. And because Quelques Fleurs is a creation 
of Houbigant, its very use is a symbcl of an understanding and 


appreciation of the ultra fine. 


Houbigant offers the odeur Quelques Fleurs in the very useful 
purse size flacon for $1. In beautiful dressing table containers at 
$15, $7.50, $4.00, $2.00. Also available in face powder, talc, toilet 
water, bath salts, dusting powder, soap, etc., and in the very smart 


wafer thin single compact with extra refill for $1.50. 


Write for the fascinating book, “Things Perfumes Whisper” which 
contains much interesting information on perfume. It will be sent 
you without cost, together with 5 sachets of Houbigant odeurs, if 
you merely write to Dept. 258, HOUBIGANT, Inc., 539 West 
45th St., New York, or Houbigant, Ltd., 46 St. Alexander St., 


Montreal. Prices quoted apply to U. S. A. only. 
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“An unusual girl—more 
than merely beautiful_she 
radiates personality.” 


“Nota doubtof it. But part 
of that personality is per- 
Sume judiciously used,and 
judiciously chosen—Quel- 
ques Fleurs—the choice of 
most women who really 


understand.” 











NOUBIGANT 


PARIS 
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SPECIAL NOTE: Each issue of The Red Book Magazine is copyrighted. Any republication of the matter 
appearing in the magazine, either wholly or in part, is not permitted except by special authorization. 
VOL. LI, No. 3 Published monthly. On sale the 12th of each month preceding date of issue. JULY, 1928 
Special Notice to Writers and Artists: 
Manuscr r r 2 or p 
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that t nublisher ar mS $s ’ 
ytd a ee MODELS AND ARTISTS SERIES 
material are tn the publisher's possession or in transit. Models of five famous American 
artists — and the artists. 
SERIAL NOVELS 
_ ALONE!—A mystery novel of New Mrs Wilson Woodrow 40 
ork at this moment. : hog 
SHE GOES TO WAR—Woman’s part in Macnted by C.D. Wiens 
the tremendous event of our time. (With Rupert H ughes 68 
synopsis.) filustrated by Herbert M. Stoops 
HEARTS AFLIGHT—The romance of 2 William Byron Mowery 86 
sky-rider over the Northwest wilderness. lll alle Seah tide 
(With full résumé.) ustrat y fran oonover 
SHORT STORIES 
THE LONG ROAD, THE FAR ROAD— 
An Arab turns Frenchman—temporarily. Achmed Abdullah 46 
ustrat y Arthur er 
UPTOWN WOMAN—A new type pre- . 
sented by the most recently “arrived” writer. Vina D elmar 50 
THE HOUR HAS STRUCK-—M Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell 
— More 
humors of an American go-getter in France. Sam H ellman 54 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
ONE OF US—A fine story of first impor- Ernest Poole 58 
tones. Illustrated by Anton Otto Fischer 
, A VERY MODERN MARRIAGE—Two ; 6 
Photo by Campbell Studios very advanced young people fall in love. Coningsby Dawson 2 
MR. TUXEDO JUNCTION —A beauty Arthur K. Akers 74 
F R A yA I E R contest in Alabama. Illustrated by Everett E. Lowry 
HUNT THE NEWS REEL—Anabsorb- Frederick Irving Anderson 78 
ing tale of a strange situation. Illustrated by Frederic R. Gruger 
Pry, ee LAD OF SUNNYBANK —The reappear- Albert P. Terhune 92 
d ci : h ance of the most loved dog in America. Illustrated by Paul Bransom 
s ndent, S written the 4 M 
A ith ' EVERYBODY'S FREE AND BRAvE— William W. Douglas 98 
story of the most romantic Now you will understand the Fourth of July. Illustrated by R. L. Lambdin 








soldier who ever wore the 
United States uniform. 
His death was the great 
dramatic event of its 
decade; and the mystery 
about it stirs discussion 
everywhere. His widow 
is still living. 


THE SPIRIT OF OUR DAY 
GRADUATES—A paragraph upon going An elo Patri 29 
enh tate i. Decoration swt di Booth 


A SONG OF TRUE LOVE —Light lines 
pcg  <h Berton Braley 30 
Decoration by-John Held, Jr. 


WORDS — Considering some comparative 
values. Bruce Barton 37 
Illustrated by David Hendrickson 39 


JULY—The month's meaning to America. 
FATHER AND SON—The finest statement Warwick Deeping 66 
Illustrated by Austin Jewell 


of family relationship we know. 
DO YOU KNOW YOUR EMOTIONAL Frank P Stockbridge 83 
Cartoons by Carey Orr 


AGE?—A test of yourself —by yourself. 
IN TUNE WITH OUR TIMES—Six Hhastented with Photogrphs 96 
Earl Christy 


The most thrilling, excit- 
ing and inspiring story of 
“The Romantic General,” 
by Frazier Hunt, starts in 
this magazine for August. people of varied accomplishment. 
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Partners in Education 


By FRANK S. HACKETT 
Former President of The Country Day School Association 


A= boys and girls—rich and poor, 
strong and weak, social and aloof, keen 
and slow, young and youthful, with the 
stages in between—need summer camps. 


In the worthy summer camp are just 
the elements of education which supple- 
ment those of the school and the home at 
their best: 


Upbuilding of healthand strength through 
regular, simple, hardy living, with much 
of the body exposed to the beneficent 
rays of the sun, and almost always to the 
fragrant air of the Open 


Training of head and hand, eye and ear, 
not just through books, but through first- 
hand study of Nature and her ways 


Learning how to preserve life, one’s 
own, and that of others, through expert 
instruction in swimming, boating, and 


“First Aid.” 


Quickening of the sense of what is noble, 
fine, and beautiful through quiet hours 
by the camp-fire under the stars, upon 
the mountain tops, or beside the rush- 
ing waters. 

Coming into intimate contact with men 
and women refined by this kind of life, 
to whom it is meat and drink to in- 
fluence boys and girls under conditions 
which foster friendship 


And, perhaps supremely, living with a 
group considerately, cheerfully, and suc- 
cessfully, through ease and through dif- 
ficulty, at camp, and on trips where every- 
one shares the tasks that make for mutual 
happiness or failure. 


These are fundamentals of good camp 
training, all of which few homes or schools 
can in any appreciable degree secure. As 
such camps are fostered, our citizenship 
will be enhanced. 


Especially valuable are the camps under 
individual proprietorship to boys and girls 
who make up the clientele of the Private 
or “Independent” Schools. 


Due to the fact of longer vacations, 
these young people may have the advan- 
tage of being at home from a third to a 
half of their summer, and yet of spending 
seven or eight weeks in the right type of 
camp. This may be described as one 
which costs enough to remain, even under 
the pressure of popularity, small, intimate, 
and yet sufficiently equipped in personnel, 
in site, and in material to meet this op- 

ortunity for training at its best. A 
imit in numbers is hard to set, but cer- 
tainly a camp ceases to be small when to 
any one counselor is entrusted the re- 
sponsibility for the development of more 
than eight or ten, or when the director 
has little or no personal contact with the 
campers themselves. The influence of the 
leading spirit is even more important in 


camp than in any other form of education. 


Then, too, in such camps, there is car- 
ried over into the summer the atmosphere 
of “Independent Schools’”—their interest 
in the individual, their refinement, and 
their efforts for thoroughness. The vital 
objects above enumerated, which no 
school can wholly accomplish, find, more- 
over, in camp their proper expression. 


Fortunate indeed are the boys and girls 
preparing for life in homes, in schools, 
and in camps where there is a care for the 
best influences. The future will be not 
only safe with them, but vastly more 
abundant. 
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For Camp and School Information, write Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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Camp for Older Boys 


SCHOOL PROGRAM 
9 college and school teachers for 30 boys, 15-21 


CAMP PROGRAM 
Riding, Tennis, Sailing, om Aqua- 
planing, Trips, Sports staff of 3 
WASSOOKEAG SCHOOL - CAMP 





Lloyd Harvey Hatch Dexter, Maine 








For girls 8-18. On 
beautiful Lake 

Lauderdale in the 
Lake neints 7/ 
country. Expert 








CAMP-IDLEWILD- 


For a al poem year. On an island in Lake 


Winne N. H. rips of adventure 
throu White | Mountains. Land and water 
sports. Booklet. 


L. D. ROYS, 42 Bowdoin Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





CAMP DUNES, Peconic, L. I. 
, + 


DunesClub—siv'sias eatery 


Morien €. Wend. $33 Ks thmere Road, Brookline, Del. Co. , Pa. 
rite Miss Wood for catatog R. 








LEYDON TUTORING SCHOOL 


At Hanover, N.H. = wmmer session only, Aug. 1-Sept. i eee 
preparation: spec 1 aining for fall examinations, 

ciencies made =. individual ae by —— teache 
Unique organization; not a — > ring atmosphere of col 
town. ne for recreation. For fa ler, address | (till Aug 


. ALDRICH, Acting Director, 124 Providence S!., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Senin Tutoring Camp 
a SS. ee ratory Pobjecte, a red leadersnip in fend 
and water one. bikin —, . = ff 
Elisabeth Bass, A.B., Director, Box R, Wilton, Maine 


CAMP WONPO 


Lake, Conn. In the Berkshires. 
and all other land and water sports. 
New York. 23rd year. Booklet. 
Robert R. Tindale, 31 E. 7ist St., New York City 
“Just the Place for 


M ER R I COU RT Young Children” 


Combines outdoor life with home care and comfort; 
an ideal place for children 2 to 10 for whom the usual camp 
life is too strenuous. Large play lawns. $100 per month. 
Rev. and Mrs. JOHN H. KINGSBURY, Berlin, Conn. 


MON-O-MOY The Sea Camps for Boys 
EAST BREWSTER, oe CAPE COD 
Superb bathing, sailing, canoeing, sea fishing; land sports. 
Horseback riding . Cabins. Tutoring m— ¢ Mother. Nutrition classes 
for underweights. Senior, Intermediate, Junior Camps. Booklet. 
HARRIMAN R. DODD, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass, 


OWL HEAD CAMP &™ 


On Lake Memphremagog in Canada 
A Camp That Is Decidedly Different. Specializes in 
Horsemanship. $250.00. No Extras. Address 
Col. F. B. Edwards or Harry B. Salman, Northfield, Vt. 





ing. 
mt, 





Camp for boys 
at Bantam 
Horseback riding 
100 miles from 














CAMP LO-NA-WO For Girls 

On Beautiful Fourth Lake—Adirondacks. Perfect 

location ———— and staff. Allland and water 
su) eupervesee. Camp Craft. Campers 


Jewish Clientele Poodeminetine. 
BPE 


Write for booklet. Ry R. irene, BS.; 
628 West 168th St., N. Y. C 


UNE~BY-THE~SER 


for girts 6 to 16 
Ship Sete, N. J ty between Atlantic City and 
Asbu Park the ¥. 3 ao vBeoklet. 
Excellent aot “All se: sy te Bouxle 
RGUERITE “n. sis 
- 1626 a. St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
PINE I REE Naomi Lake 2000 feet above 
sea in pine-laden air of Po- 
Four hours from New York and Philadelphia. Ex- 
perienced councilors. Horseback riding, tennis, canoeing, all 
sports. Pine Tree Club for older girls. 17th year. 


Miss Blanche R. Price, 404 W. Schoo! Lane, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


KYLE CAMP, Catskill Mts. 


The Paradise for Boys, 6 to 16 year 
Bungalows only—no damp tents. Safe bathing. 
horses and ponies. Movies. Nature lore, Ad 

Dr. Paul Kyle, Kyle School for Boys, 
Box 90, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y, 


ACKENZIE SUMMER SCHOOL 


“Make Up Credits.” Instruction in all school 
subjects under complete school faculty. All 
land and water sports under famous coaches. 


MACKENZIE SCHOOL, Box R, MONROE, N. Y. 











For Girls. On beautiful 


cono Mts. 





8 
Saddle 
ress 








There on hundveds a camps 


t only o 
2 hours from 


seen WYOMISSING siziz 


“For Regular Boys Who Want to Do — 
Sound, reliable and thoroughly established; the 
bigest purposes of camping FULFILLED. Boys from 
8 to 18@ears old, graded by ability for sports and 
recreation; constant supervision of counsellors who 
are real men. Permanent buildings, correct sanita- 
tion, convenient and finished athletic field and play- 
grounds, excellent swimming, large atring of camp: 
owned hor: Amon the pines where the Rive Ri and 
Delaware River provi: rroundings unrivaled for hea th ong 
happiness. Inspection invited All-inclusive fee d al 

directed by R. rege 
th Water Gap, Pa. 
pee | I  & the srietiegy, of aahdaat by catalog 
offers your boy? 


ee cine 
MAPLEWOOD CAMP AND SCHOOL 


Boys 6 to 18 years. New pro of 4 acres, farmland, 

woods, permanent buildings. te rates. Excellent 
table. All outdoor sports and — ayheegy bathing, boating 
ete. . h healthful location. 68th r. 3. C. Shy hortiidge, 
A. jarvard. Box 37, West ester. Pa. 


OCEAN WAVE,“==> New Jersey 

















Salt water camp. 30 aol Cottage and 
tents. $175 for 8 weeks. Eighth season. 
W. Fuller Lutz, M. A. Ambler, Pa. 





DE VITTE CAMP 
Box H MORGANVILLE, N. J. 


$50 monthly. Boys6to 14. Open June 15 to Sept. 15. 
60 acres. All sports—35 Miles from N.Y. C. Booklet. 


HERE IT IS! 4 ¥,™,°, Aca» 
For Boys 12-18 

The Best in Equipment, Location, Leadership and 

Program. Rates Reasonable. Write for Booklet 

and be convinced. 

CAMP GREENKILL, 318-R W. 57th St., N. Y. City 


Knights of Columbus came 
For Gove earen, Mae 
220 Ac ,_ i Moderne 
- facilities; i d and Water sports: Hikes: 
Radio; Moving Pictures, ete. Experienced 
Counsellors: yy food. For Booklet 
address: irban S. hes. R. 1] 
191 Joralemon St. Brookivn, Fh ° 


CAMP NEYOMIA {Bos 


Theresa, N. Y. 
on beautiful Lake Pleasance, near 1000 Islands. 9 hrs. from N.Y. 250 
acres. Sand Beac h. odern, hea ~~ food, ‘Mature, 
oree' 


d, water sporte k, cance tripe. Wood- 














The Pennington Camp for Boys 6 to 18 years. 

Camp Penn Loch Interlochen-Among the Lakes, Michigan. 
=— under Crogs examiner, Riding, Rifiery, Manual Training. 
t, Canoe, ery ont. Auto Tri Nature Study and Photography, 
Teania Base Ball, ete. = Tor all land and water sports. Di- 
rs and counselors a <e with camp training. ur aim — 
Merl, Mental, and Thvsienl Ak for all. te eight weeks $300— 
Four weeks $200. it. 


Bookiet on 
1S PENNINGTON. Manager, The Wardell, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Lan 
Tutoring, if desired. Booklet on request. 
Cornwall, M. Y. 


Locust Farm Camp—June Ist to Oct. ist 


200 Acres. Miles f N.Y. C. 
20 Boys and Gitte. Ages 4to is. 
Experienced ee ee 
Write CLARINDA C. 


craft, tennis. fishing. 
H. E. McCormick, 








POUGHQUAG, NEW YORK 











child’s summer to be? 

this page an ideal solution. 
children his own age. 
the shore. 


year ahead. 


eager campers. 


420 Lexington Avenue 








Last Call for Camp! 


Summer is here again, and with it vacation time. What is your 


You will find one of the well conducted summer camps listed on 
Here he will learn to swim—sail a 
boat—ride a horse—know the trees and the flowers—recognize 
the call of the birds and best of all, enjoy the companionship of 
Give him the chance to grow strong and 
sturdy in the crystal clear air of the mountains or the salt tang of 
Let him store up health, and energy for the school 


Decide immediately. The camp season begins during the last 
days of June and there are only a few places remaining.open for 


Our comprehensive camp information service found on personal 
visits to the camps, is at your disposal without charge: 
location desired, whether for boy or girl and any special require- 
ments, enclose a stamped return envelope and address: 

The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


State 


New York City 














ROSE, HAVEN) 


iealh irls \ oe to fo sixteen 

you = coe f 

AA? camps in the country ¢ a ely = iit ‘the ‘a ran Gotan 
mary BiRC IRCHARD, Tenafly, New Jersey, ane 


A MENTAL HYGIENE CAMP 


is your child nervous, or delicate, or dificult to manage? 
is he jockward and does bh e need 8 ot jal tutoring? Does 
en a care’ tal hea 

The Spruces maintains a camp for specialized work along these lines. 

Or. V. V. Andersen, Medical Director, Staatsburg-on-Hudsen, New York 
Boys 5 to 17 
8th Year 
ot Ons o Senutity! Berkshire lake . 
tu 
pirat, oe life, Prede ninant Jewie property 


L. Moward, 25 Kensington Ave., 












Booklet. 
Jersey City 








ADULTS 


LENAPE VILLAGE 3h Ag wits ame 
ON LAKE IN POCONOS 

Rustic cabins with modern conveniences. Central dining 

room. Riding, Tennis, fishing, swimming. Rates by day or 

week. Christian. DAVID R. KEISER, 4813 Kings- 

essing Avenue, » Pen 

There are first-class boy and gtrl camps nearby. 


Jinan SHANE 


A SUMMER LODGE 
In The Lake Fairlee Country of New England 
Wn. W. CLENDENIN 
In winter 
120 Vista Place 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 











In summer 
Ely, Vermont 














For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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student takin 
of English an 


School 


and Tennis, Fiel 


Junior College 
miles from 
Boston 
Send for Catalogue 


with a delightf{u 





Following classes are admitted: 


Mount 1. Students preparing for college. 


cate.) Final year students will be admitted. 
Ida 2. Studentsdesiringtocomplete highschool. (Diploma.) 


, ® Students who have completed high school or secondary school 
and desire Junior College Courses. A diploma will be given any 
any of our two year courses. 
Literature, these courses are elective. 
Opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations: 
Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, Organ, with eminent Boston masters. 
Students attend Boston historical churches—any denomination, 
Christian Science students attend Mother Church every Sunday. 
ports. Horseback Riding (our own stables), Golf, 
Sports, Winter Sports, _— Gymnasium, Swimming 
Pool. Finely equipped school—8 buildin, 
Household Management, Elocution, Dramatis, Art, Complete 
Secretarial Courses; B M 
Some rooms with hot and cold water. National patronage. Students 
for 1928-1929 are being accepted in the order of application. 


Special cars leave Chicago September 27 
Faceptional, opportunities 1677 Summit St, NEWTON, MASS, Es 


home life 


Outdoor 8 aI 


FOR GIRLS 





(Accredited Certifi- 


With the exception 


, Junior College Courses. 





=TENACRE> 


A Country School for Young Girls 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 





REPARATORY to Dana Hall. 

Fourteen miles from Boston. All 
sports and athletics supervised and 
adapted to the age of the pupil. Excel- 
lent instruction, care and influence. 





MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Box D, Wellesley, Mass. 

















































Gy mnasium, sw imming 









New England 
Traditions 
Count 


Fifty-fourth Year. A Variety of Outdoor Sports. 
Standard College Preparatory Course. Accredited. 
One Year Intensive Preparatory Course for High 
School Graduates. Junior College and Special 
Courses. Home Economics, Secretaryship, Music, 
Supeien, Art 
Lynn H. Harris (Ph.D., Yale), President, 
Box 30, West Bridgewater, Mass. 








* 
Lasell Seminary "sXe: Wore 
10 miles from Boston 

Two-year courses for high school pee. Strong Home Economics course 
with both theory and practice. 
of Music, with Concert work. Chorus, Glee Club and Orchestra. 

Secretarial, College Preparatory, Art and Dramatic Expression courses. 
pool, golf, sonal, skating, 
horseback riding. Delightful home life and frien y atmosphere. A sep- 
arate school for younger girls. Catalogs on application. 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Prin. 















cellent_opportunities in all departments 


skiing, tobogganing, 


140 Woodland Road, AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


OLBY ozzz 
GIRLS 
College Preparatory and Junior College 

1200 feet Elevation Overlooking Lake Sunapee 

Modern Dormitory, Gymnasium 
and Athletic Field 

Winter and Summer.Sports 

Horseback Riding 


Junior College Courses for High School Graduates 
Special Courses in Music, Art, Secretarial, Journalism 
Enroll now for 1928 Board, Room, Tuition $800 


Illustrated Catalog on Request 
H. Leslie Sawyer, Box 17, New London, New Hampshire 














THE WEYLISTER 


For young women. A year of cultural work of college 
grade, followed by a year of intensive secretarial train- 
ing; or either year alone. Small groups; individual at- 
tention in home and school. 9 miles from New Haven, 
1%-hours from New York. Five-acre suburban estate; 
outdoor sports. Water sports near by. 


Mrs. Marian W. Skinner, M. A.; Miss Louise H. Scott 
Box E, MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 





THEGAT EWAY senvcr tor cane 
Sc for Giris 
Thorough College Preparation. One Year intensive prep 
aration for Board Examinations. Music, Art and Se 
retarial Courses. Outdoor Sports, Riding. Address 
ALICE E. REYNOLDS 60 St. Ronan Terrace New Haven, Conn. 


HOWE-MAROT 


Country Boarding School for Girls 
College ——— Varied Outdoor Life. 
Mary L. Marot, Head Mistress Thompson, Conn. 








=e nie. 


Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Modern 
eookery and household arts for home and vocation. 
One Year and Short Courses. Send for booklet B, 


Miss Alice Bradley, Principa!. 
30 Huntington Avenue Boston, Massachusetts. 


College for Women in Boston 


Secretarial Science and Teacher- 

training Programs based upon 

foundation of general academic 

studies. 2 years for Certificate. 

4 years for Degree. Dormitories. 

T. LAwRENCE Davis, LL. D., Dean 
27 Garrison Street, Boston 


Boston University College of Practical Arts and Letters 














WESTBROOK SEMINARY 


Girls’ Junior Cutege and prep aratory. Member of Amer- 
ican Association Junior Co Seces. Est. 1831. Special 

— home economics, Yo courses. Gymnasium, 
ennis, riding. Rate $1, 

Agnes M. Safford. Principal. Box R. Portland. Me. 





‘HO 
School for girls on shore of sane Le wier College Pre- 
paratory. General Course. Mu: Art. All sports. Invig- 
orating climate. Moderate tuition Small classes. Riding. 
Rt. Rev. A.,C. A. Hall, President and Chaplain. Catalogue. 
Brenda R. Cameron. Principal, Burlington, Vt. 


WALTHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Ten miles from Boston. Preparatory, General and Special 
Courses. Outdoor Activities. Homelike Atmosphere. 
Christian influence. 69th year. Moderate terms. Girls 6 
to 12 yrs. LOUISE FAY, PRINCIPAL, Waltham, Mass. 





NORTON MAS8 


A Country School 


Near Boston 


Thorough College Preparation, 2 
also Two Year Graduate C — a > > 
New Art Studio. French Hot 

Household Arts. Music. Fine Riding Horses, 


Attention to Habits of Study, Health and Happiness 


THE HEDGES 


A Separate School for or of Junior High oen 
Age. Wholesome Life of Study and Play. Mod- 
ern Progressive Methods. 


Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, Principal 















Abbot Academy 


= 8 
Advanced Courses for High School graduates, 
College Preparation. Outdoor ~ 7? ® Address: 
Bertha Bailey, Principal, A 


tts 

school for little 
CRESTALBAN ¢eis\shours trom 
Fifteen 

minutes from Pittsfield. Invigorating --y ys the Berk- 
shires. 200 acres, 3 buildings. Home training, character 
development, health. Open air classes. Outdoor sports. 
Miss Margery Whiting, Prin., Box 47. Berkshire, Mass. 


Kendall Ball tor Girts 


on the seashore. 50 minutes from Boston. Accredited 
College Preparatory . Junior College. Elective Courses. 
Riding, skiing, skating, swimming, tennis. Catalog 
gratis, address: Box 75, Pride’s Crossing, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE-HASKELL SCHOOL 
A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory, General, and Post Graduate 


Courses. Hope C. Macintosh, Principal. 
38 CONCORD AVENUE CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


GRAY GABLES “OULtGe PREPARATION 
ONE YEAR INTENSIVE REVIEW—SUMMER AND 
WINTER SPORTS — DRAMATICS, ART, MUSIC 
HOPE FISHER, BANCROFT SCHOOL 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


SEA PINES “<n, 
for Girls 
College preparatory and general courses. All year out- 
door sports. Character and educational projects. Sum- 
mer camp and school for counselors. 
Oh Bickford, Principal; W. T. Chase, Treasurer 
2, Brewster, Massachusetts 


Te ERSKINE sctoo. 


Academic and Technical Training for girls who are 
graduates of the leading schools. Five residence houses. 
For catalog address Euphemia McClintock, A. M., 129 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHITTIER “Wisin” 
Merrimac, Mass. 
College preparatory and elective courses. Home 
atmosphere. Limited enrollment. Senior or Junior 
= Outdoor life. Unequalled health record. 
Address: Mr. and Mrs. William C. Russell, Principals 


ROGERS HALL sivcctter Gi 












































School for Girls 


College Preparatory and Academic Courses. Two year 
recuste Course. Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Outdoor 





PY eee Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park, 26 miles from Boston. 
Edith Chapin Craven, A. B., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 





For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York Citv. 
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Offers girls courses of high standard, general and 


college preparatory. Fifth year intensive review for 
high school graduates. Five residences, school- 
house, . Directed sports. Dramatics. 
.f und, an hour from New York. ° 
Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., Vida Hunt — 
cis, A.B., Principals, Box 95, Norwalk, Conn 


A 
PY be gh 
D E N College Preparatory 


Junior Collegiate and Finishing Courses 


Music, Art, Expression 
Domestic Science and Secretarial Courses 


Beautiful Granite Residence. Attractive Schoolhouse: 
Unexcelled Gymnasium. Athletics. 12 Acres. 
Small classes. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


MR. AND MRS. WM. F. CARLSON, Principals, 
Box 20, Stamford, Conn. 























Homelike at: h Se; sounn 

omelike atmosphere. p- 

arate Senior and Junior Houses SOUN 

College Freoqentery, ry> oneral, Secretarial 

Arts, Cr Gr ding.’ Beach. All 
et! 


‘Satalog: 
JESSE. CALLAM GRAY, Box R. 
Stamford, Conn. (Near N. Y.C.) 


A SCHOOL FOR ae $ 
Gardner School 


11 East Sist St., New York 

A thorough school with de- 
lightful home life. Accredited. 
College preparatory;  secre- 
tarial; post-graduate courses. 
Music, Athletics. Catalogue. 
72nd 
Year 


SCOVILLE SCH29L 


Pacing Central Park and the Art Museum. Academic and Ad- 
Courses. Intensive College Preparation. Address 
ROSA 8B. Principal, 1006 Fifth Ave.. New Seve — 


CUDDER SCHOOL cits 


Day and Boarding. New York adeantages. Hicu 
ScHOOL. PosT GRADUATE CoURSES: Home Eco- 
a med Secretarial and Executive Training; Social 
Welfare and Community Service. Miss R. B. 
Scudder, or Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


WY THE GrmeEL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


On beautiful Lake Gieneida, near N.Y. Sey. 
Fully Collere y. General 
classes. Ou sports. Moderate “oa oe ear. imice, Schon. 
Catalog: H. E. WRIGHT, D. D.. Pres. RMEL, N.Y. 


Brantwood Dall 


College preparatory for girls in the most beautiful suburb 
of New York City. General courses; music, art, dra- 
matics, dancing. 12 acres y= Xl all outdoor 3 \ 
Separate buildings for younger gir Lawrence Park, 
Bronxville, New York. 


MARYMOUNT 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Cogeeee: Pour Years College, Two Years Finishing, Academic, Secre- 
Domestic Science, etc. Branches: Fifth Ave. N. ¥. City, and 

Pars Write for eststegee G-1 to The Reverend Mother. 
New York 


Tarry 


OAK KNOLL oye fietr San 


A School For Girls conducted by the Sisters of the 
ney Child Jesus. Elementary and we Preparatory 
urses. Resident and day pupils. es and fin- 
ishing schools at Rosemont, Pa., Oxford, ome. Paris, 
Fribourg. Catalog on request. Summit, New Jersey. 


Miss BEARD’S SCH@L 


College Preparatory, Cultural and 
Special Courses. Outdoor Sports? 
Address: Vice Principal, Orange, New Jersey 


DWIGI IGH SCHOOL 


OR GIRLS 
Miss Mise Frances Leuge Leggett, 


‘—o<2 Cc. Wy. Hele t—. 
NGLEWOOD. NEW JERSEY 












Mist Bute | Principals 
















































The Mason School for Girls and 
Junior College 


CaS 
A school of fine traditions a high ideals with na- 
tional patronave. Beautifully located overlook- 
ing the Hudson. An education meeting the 
eager, questioning girl of today wita wise, sym- 
pathetic guidance. College preparatory. Junior 
college. Vocational. Fine arts, music, dramatic 
art. Athletics. Lower school for younger girls. 
Catales. os 6 

. E. MASON. 
Box 960 Ta 


LL.M., Principal 
rrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 














Country Boarding School and 
Junior College for Girls 
Ideally located. on the Hudson—near 

New York 
College Preparatory Course— 
High School, Junior College, 


Home-Making, Secretarial, Jour- 
nalism, Kindergarten Training, 
Music, and Art. Social Service. 


Separate Cottage for Elemen- 
tary School 
Vacation Trips to Bermuda and Europe 
Associated with Highland Nature 
Camps and Summer ae South 
Naples, Maine 
EUGENE H. LEHMAN, Direct 
Box 103, Tarry town-sn-lludeon, 
ew York 
























SSinin g 
School for Girls 


One Hour from New York. Junior College Depart- 
ment, Upper and Lower Schools. Art, Music, a 
matics, Secretarial, Home-Making ~ Social Serv- 
ice Courses. Catalog. CLARA C. FULLER, Prin. 
Box 7K, Ossining-on-Hudson, New York 


URSULINE ACADEMY 


FORGIRLS. 2 hours from New York. Usual subjects. 
Also Secretarial, Music. Lower school for younger girls. 
Horseback-riding. AS _Aeaiates. Social Culture. For 
illustrated cataiog wr 

URSULINE SISTERS, Box R, Middletown, N. Y. 
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THE NOBLE SCHOOL 


White Plains, New York 
For young girls. Progressive educational! methods. 
Intelligent, motherly care. Wholesome food. Super- 
vised out-door play. 23 miles from New York City. 
Address: Annie Ellis Roberts, Director. Box 4. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, Seo- 

retarial Work, Household Economics and Nursing. 

B. A. and B.S. degrees. Address Secretary 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, TROY, N. Y. 


St. FAITH'S, SCH@L 


Country 

College Facey General se eng «nal School. 
Athletics. Excellent advantages at Moderate Cost. 

REV. CHARLES H. L. Forp, Box 18, SaRaTOGA, NEW YORE 


PUTNAM HALL 


College preparatory school for girls. Special one year in- 
tensive course. General courses. Music and art. Super- 
vised sports testuaing fi riding and oA Be Catalog. 

ELLEN R. BA A. B., uenetpel 
POUGHKEEPSIE W YORK 

















“The spirit of the school is 
splendid, 


im every way.’ 
From a recent letter of a parent. 


DARE: ETON 





A SUBURBAN SCHOOL 
Where every girl can enjoy hikes in the 
open country, horseback riding on safe bridle 
vaths—in addition to a full program of reg- 
ular school sports—hockey, swimming, bas- 
ketball, tennis, fencing, and bowling. Unu- 
sual facilities and expert instruction in so 
these sports. Graduate School Courses 
Physical Education for girls especially 
interested. 
CITY OPPORTUNITIES 
All that Philadelphia offers in Art, Music 
and Drama—available to students under 
proper chaperonage and with helpful 
interpretation. 
VARIETY OF COURSES 
To fit the talent of each girl. Regular 
College Preparatory and Special Academic 
Courses. For Older Girls, special Diplomas 
and Certificates in Physical Education, 
Music, Art, Household Arts, Secretarial 
Science. 
Excellent equipment. 60 acre estate. 
19 miles from Philadelphia. 
Write for new tlustrated catalog and 
dooklet on Physical Education Course. 


JOHN H. =, Headmaster 
Box R lest Chester, Pa. 


| ae KNOX E22 | 


COOPERSTOWN, N. Y¥. 


A School of American Ideals 
In a country of American Traditions 


CoLLeceE preparatory with certificate privi- 
leges. Junior College, vocational and cul- 
tural courses. Unusual music and dramatic 
—, Spacious Colonial school home. 

ireproof. Golf, skating, skiing, Winter 
Carnival. Superior horsemanship. Catalog. 
Mrs. Russell Houghton, Box RR, Coopers- 


h town, N. Y. h 
BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


“College Board Examinations” held at achost Accredited. 
Also congress for girls not going to coll Music, Fine 
Arts. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Come with con 
necting baths. Mountain location. Outdoor life. Catalog: 
Alvan R. Grier, President, Box 155, Birmingham, Pa 


The Caskin School f2tbtSt ory 


One year intensive course for College —— Academie 

and vocational courses for girls. ic science 

Unusual advantages in music. All athletics, riding, golt 
16 miles from Philadel phia. 

Helene M. Caskin, Principsl, Box 104, Devon, Pa 


ary Lyon Schol 


_ aary Pa. For girls. Suburban to Philadelphia 
College preparation. General courses. Music and art 
Catalog. Mr. and Mrs. H.M. Crist, Principals, Box 1532. 


RS Saat 


ACCREDITED College for women. AB., B.S., Mus.B. Musie, 
Home Economics. Dramatic #6 Secretary ship. Terms 
moderate. 73rd year. Box Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


CEDAR CREST 


A college oung women who appreciate life on a suburban cam 
pus, with modern equipment and commodious dormitories. Degree 
courses in Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science, Household Arts, Music, 
and Expression Excep'ional ‘ber & Preparatic m. Address 


Dr. Wm. C. Curtis, Pres. Box R, Allentown, Pennsylvania 


School HORTICULTURE 


for Women 
oats in Gardening, Landscape Design, Fruit, Poultry, 
Bees, etc. 2 year Diploma Course; 4 weeks’ Summer 























































Course. Address, The Direetor, Box R, Ambler, Pa. 










Accredited. Enjoyable Home Life. Modern Methods 
with Big Sister Plan and High Ideals. Fireproof 
buildings. All rooms have connecting baths. Campus 
25 acres. Athletic field 20 acres. School farm adjoins 
campus, supplies table. 

Regular Courses: College Preparatory. Diploma 
admits to all certificate Colleges without exams. Spe- 
cial training for College Board examinations. Gen- 
eral Academic and Junior College. Thirty-three col- 
lege and university trained teachers. Junior school 
for limited_number. 

Special Courses: 
gan, Harp and Violin). 
nomics and Secretarial. 


Music (Piano, Voice, Pipe Or- 
Dramatics, Art, Home Eco- 





SCHOOL anv 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


OR GIRLS. Chambersburg, Penna. South in the Cumberland Valley—A Little North of Dixie 





Accredited Junior Conservatory of Music. 

Sports and Recreation: Golf (9 holes), hockey, ten- 
nis, horseback riding, swimming, canoeing, track 
athletics. Swimming pool, unusual in its purity of 
water, light and ventilation. 

School occupies Hotel Flanders, Ocean City, N. J., 
during the month of May. Unique plan, highly en- 
dorsed by present and former patrons. School work 
not interrupted. 

National patronage. Moderate rates. Catalog and 
View Book upon request. Address Box R. 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., Headmaster 








For shoal and camp information address the Department of Education, 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., 


New York City. 
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James E. Ament, A.M., 


Beautiful Amentdale —Seat of 
NWATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


An estate of 251 acres suburban to Washington, D. C. 


ca! 


Ph.D., LL.D., President 
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The glenside location is charming 





IF you are seeking the best educa- 
tion for your daughter— 

If you are seeking a school that is 
different from the average, yet is 
steeped in the rich traditions of a long 
and highly honorable past, while 
standing in the very vanguard of 
modern educational thought— 

If you are seeking a school that in 
addition to maintaining a high scho- 
lastic standing, gives careful thought 
to actual character building, the 
amenities of life and the cultivation 
of social grace, yet ever frowns upon 
snobbishness in all its ugly forms— 

If you are seeking a school that wel- 
comes advancement and encourages 
all that is fine and worth while in 
modern life, but is old-fashioned in 
not permitting its students to prac- 


>> (em ( em () cam ( am ( eam (cam (mm () mp (a (em (> (am (em () (em () 








THE REGISTRAR, Box R, Forest Glen, Maryland 


tice the vulgar or undesirable habits 
of many modern youths— 

If you are seeking a school that 
can offer all the advantages coming 
from proximity to the great National 
Capital, but whose secluded campus 
of 251 acres of beautiful woodland is 
just on the outskirts of the city— 

If you are seeking a school, the 
equipment of which is unsurpassed, 
and where your daughter can enjoy 
the protection and comforts of a per- 
fect home—then, 

This school invites your inspection. 

Two-year Junior College course, 
4-year College Preparatory, special 
courses in home economics, art, music, 
drawing, expression and secretarial 
work, 32 buildings on the campus. 

For catalog address 
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Arlington Hall 


A Junior College for Girls 








of Washington. High School. Junior College. 


Washington, 


IN wWOoDLAND park of 100 acres, 15 minutes from heart 


art, dramatics, home economics, secretarial work, and 
physical education. New buildings. Large campus with 
lake. Water sports. Horseback riding. Swimming pool. 
Cultural advantages of nation’s capital. Catalog. W. E. 
Martin, Pres., Box 818-R, Pennsylvania Ave. Station, 


Music, 














hevy Chase 


Junior College and Senior High School 
at Washington. 25th year—12 acre 


campus. Two year college course for high 
school graduates. College preparatory and 
general high schoo! courses. Home Economics, Sec- 
retarial, Interior Decoration, Dramatic Art Depart- 
ments. nw Art, Expression. Ex 
Small classes. 


yo strong feculy, 

a jventages. 

athletics. Swimming. Riding 

Write for information 

ion. Ph.D. BoxR Was D.C. 
——— 











AIRMONT 


28th Year. College Preparation. Eight 2-year 
a C ~otloge diploma courses. Educational ad- 
vantag es of ‘ational Capital. Address renee. 








1711A is Ave., 
M333 ORIE EBSTER 
SCHOOL and PHYSICAL 
EXPRESSION EDUCATION 


Aocredited 2-year Normal courses. ysical Education and}Expres- 
Fall term opens October Ist. fe ol Write for Catal . 
$403-R Massachusetts Ave., N. W. Washington. D. 
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iIMARYLAND 


COLLEGE 


1853 1928 


——— 





For Women 


Advantages Courses 
6Ominutesfrom Literary Certificate 
Washington, near Domestic Science 

. Certificate 
eaten 500 f. Secretarial Certificate 
above sea. 12-acre Kindergarten,or Play- 
wooded campus. Fire- ground Certificate 
proof stone buildings. Physical Education 


Private baths. Swim- Certificate 
he 3 Music Certificate 
ming pool. Sports, iN- = yramatics Certificate 


cludingRiding.7 rains B. A. Degree 
for Careers. Na- B. 8" Dearee 
tional patronage. De- B. O. Degree 
mand for Graduates. B. Mus. Degree 
For Catalog address: Box R 
LUTHERVILLE, MARYLAND 


Pizboothorse 


























2% hours from New York 
or Philadelphia 
Preparatory and Post graduate Courses in Home 
Economies, Costume Design, Secretarial, Expres- 
sion, Art, Music. Preparation for College. 


New Gymnasium 
and Pool 


Horseback Riding 


Write for information 
about courses and terms. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Wyant, 
Principals, Box 247, 
Bethlehem, 


Pennsylvania 


-BEAVER, COLLEGE, 
FOR WOMEN 

A college of the cultural and practical 
Continuinc the work of BEECHWOOD. 
A unique policy. Every course based on stu- 
dent’s individual aptitude. Fits for social 
power and individus efficiency. Diploma and 
degree courses in all departments. General 
College course. Junior College. Music, Art, 
Expression, Illustration, Design, Interior Dec- 
oration, Physical Education, Kindergarten- 
Primary, Public School Music, Home 
Economics, Secretaryship. Journalism. States 
my teaching certificates on special diplomas. 

ew dormitory. Swimming pool, athletic field, 
gym. Summer session July 10-Aug. 21. 
Courses in liberal arts and education. Catalog. 
Box R, Jenkintown, Pa. 
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GARRISON, FOREST 


Modern, well equipped. "Gallows meeeens Gass Queen | ng Valier Ly 
enera! 
including Music and Art. oraeback Riding ‘and § ~ scatelen: 
138 iss MARY ARY ‘MONCRIEFFE LivincsTon, Box A. Garrison, if 


“HOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited college for women. A.B., B.S. in Home Eco- 
nomics, B.M. in Music. Teachers ning. 125 acres. 
eeeey =X enrollments for the Fall “ 1929. — 

javess Degigsras. Lay lege, Box R 


ROBERTS-BEACH eicitic Girls 


Combiningthe essentials for coll eparation inadelight- 
ful country atmosphere, close to ‘a timore. Each girl's re- 
quirements receive specialized attention. College board 


yy held at the ocho. Address Lucy George Roberts, Ph.D. 
rehouse Beach, Ph.D. Box 350. ” Catonsville. Maryland. 


St. acy’ $ Ball veiawire 


CHURCH boarding sch or girls. 92nd year. Moderate 

—_ Cottege oe prepeseseey. m -. dh... Cc yet | — 
urses. 

ETHEL ” ‘SPURR, A.M., Prin. bor, 5 eo -— N.J. 

















Gym and P. 6 permite 
Raition. SBeeutifal Location —_ ee Pre- 
ultural, Music, Post Graduate. he 


LINDEN HALL iS. 


ato; 
py ey Aitractive Home Life. Riding. All Sports. jon 
Ff. W. Stengel. 0.D.. 137, Lititz, Pa. (1% miles from Phila.) 
. . 





For girls. Rich in historic and educational traditions. 
Upper and Lower Schools. Health, character, scholarship. 
Experienced teachers. Est. 1742. | Rate $800. Address 
Edwin J. Heath, M.A., Pr id Box R, Bethieh Pa. 














OF INTEREST TO PARENTS 


Guide to Private Schools and 


A Personal Service for Parents 


This booklet will be sent free to our readers. Address 
Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 





HIGHLAND HALL 


Co.ttece Preparatory 
and General Courses. 
Advanced Work. Music, 
Art, Domestic Science, 
Secretarial. Camp in the 
Alleghanies for week- 
ends. Riding, Gym- 
nasium, Swimming Pool. 
Miss MAUD van WOY, A. B. 
Principal 
Box 900: Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


SCHOOL 


Tiliss JAYWARD!’ S FORGIRLS 








my ior and Senior Home 
omestic Sap aconrnae Swimm 











420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 











5. JANET SAYWARD, PRINCIPAL, BOX R, "SVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





eeratery. >: Graduate, Secretarial, Music, 
— ‘Depart 





For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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A _ NATIONALLY patronized eo of limited en- 
rolment. Unique among schools for its beauty of 
location, com lete equipment and strong faculty. 
Magnificent Spanish type buildings on extensive 
campus of park and seashore. 

Four-year High School and two-year Junior 
College, both fully accredited. Special work in 
Art, Music, Expression, Home Economics, Secre- 
tarial Training and Normal Course in Physical 
Education. 

Ideal location on Gulf of Mexico. Healthful 
climate. All sports includi ing swimming and 
horseback riding. Catalog on request. Address: 
Richard G. Cox, Pres., Box W, Gulfport, Miss. 














Gulf Park 


BY-THE-SEA 
A Junior College for Girls 


ethel Womans College 


A Junror College and Conservatory most happily 
located and with magnificent plant and equip- 
ment, reflecting “The charm of the Old South with 
the spirit of the New.” 

Two-year Junior Ccllege course and four years 
of High School. Teacher Training. Conservatory 
with unusual musical 
advantages(diploma). 
Home Economics and 
Business courses. 

Gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, athletic 
field. Horseback rid- 
ing. Golf and tennis. 
Catalog. Box R. 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 


43.W.Gaines,M.A.,LL.D, 
President 
































Logan College 


Junior College for Women, 2 years High School. 
Special courses: art, expression, library, commercial, 
home economics and music. All costement modern. 
New gymnasium and swimming pool. Est. 1855. Catalog. 
Dr. E. R. Naylor, President. Box 8, Russellville, Ky. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 


Four years college preparatory and two years Junior 
Cosege work for young women. Art, Music, Expres- 

on, Secretarial and Home Economics courses. Athletics. 
Delightrul home life. Em ory on scholarship and culture. 
Dept. R, HAMILTON COLLEGE, Lexington. Ky. 


SAYRE CUECE fs, 
for Girls 1854 

in the heart of the Biue Grass Region. Coll Prepar- 
School. Music, Art, Expression 


atory. Elementary 
Courses. Moderate Rates. For information, address, 
Rev. J. C. Hanwter, D.D., Parswert, Box R, Lexmerton, Kr. 


SCIENCE HILL SCHOOL fxz¢°¢ 


A yy eparatory schoo! for girls. Stro! general 
Plane. violin and veles instruction. thletics, 
orasbask riding, physical training. 
Mrs. W. T. OUNCES, Principa 
Box 7218 helbyville, SM hccncusty 


1854 — Kentucky College i Women— 1928 
The Woman's Department of Contre College 
Inthe Heart of the Bluegras 
je four year ae ourse. Fully a a Not co-educa- 
tional, but co-ordinate rg = 8 
pr “outdoor 8 dies F heal: an Ni ar 4 am 1 


In the Land of the Sky 
FASSIFERN 25232 
Preparatory School for Girls 


Also 2 years pest grades te Cultural courses. Individual 
attention. Health Telimate. Physical training. Riding, 


























Ting 








‘Sor Girls and Young 


HE national reputation of Ward-Belmont as a school of superior educational 
and cultural merit is attested by the fact that students attend from 38 states. 





Women 


Womanly bearing, social ease, an intelligent and cultivated attitude toward living, 
—these are the objects most sought for by an efficient faculty of 65 experienced 
college graduates. 
Two years college and four years of preparatory wosk. Accredited by the Southern 
Association. Conservatory advantages in Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, 


Physical Training, Secretarial. Beautiful buildings, spacious 


rounds with a dis- 


tinctive atmosphere. Applications for 1928-29 should be made at once; references 


are required. Write for ‘'The Ilustrated Story of Ward-Belmont.”’ 


WARD-BELMONT [?""p2 Hs**] NASHVILLE, TENN. 











BRENAU 


COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: select patronage 35 states; pleasant 
social life; location foothills ee Ridge Mts, North 
of Atlanta. State Authorized A 
year high school. Music, dramatics, art, domestic 
science, physical culture. 36 buildings, outdoor 





degree. Also 4 


sports; swimming, boating, horseback riding, etc, ville. 
Catalog and illustrated book. Address 
BRENAU, Box F, GAINESVILLE, GA. 


A Distinguished Sc 
In a charming southera to town “f "miles trea Nash- 
with cultural 
atmosphere of the Old South. 
equipped buildings on a beautiful campus. High 
School and Junior College, 
elective courses. 
home economics, 





Co Columbia Institute 


Women 


Modernly 


with opportunities for 
, expression, 
training. Mild, 


healthful a makes outdoor sport possible most 
of the swimming. 
Moderate rates. Vor catalog address 

MRS. ERNEST CRUIKSHANK, Pres., Ba M, Columbia, Tenn. 

















campus. 





For 


jacent 


Music, 


Ridge, 
Supervised sports, swimming. Liberal endowment— 
moderate rates. Est. 1772. Catalog explains distinc- 
tive group living, producing atmosphere of friendli- 
ness and self reliance. If. E. Rondthaler, D.D., 


tion address PR 


TENNESSEE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Standard sour yout college for women offer! 
with thorough academic training leading to 
. degrees. Diploma in Piano, Violin and 
Voice. Execlient equipment, ——— athletic fields and 


cultural 


For informa- 
NESSEE. 





girls. Accredited college preparatory. 

domestic science. Cultural Advantages of ad- 
Salem College. Located in foothills of Blue 
midway between Asheville and Pinehurst. 

















olf, hockey, =a Outi at Camp Greystone. Catalog. 
ae) : Seven: © Ween. tees c DERSONVILLE. me 


Pres., Box I, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
ASHLEY HALL 
An accredited 


courses, including college preparation. Normal Kinder- 
garten-Primary course with state license. Modern equip- | Secretarial, 
went: sowtesins Pool. Mild climate. Address ar. Socia! 
V. McBee, M.A., Principal, Box R, Charleston, S. 


Gym. 


Snes Gohesy eet 
- ountry u eges—Histo ours 

girls’ school offering a broad variety Of | accredited work. One-year or two-year courses for H. 8. 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science, 


graduates. uate, " . n 
Go wimmi enni asketball, Ridi 
Training, — le: ~ Clubs. Rete” 









e 
Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M., 240 COLLEGE PL., PETERSBURG, VA. 








JUDSON COLLEGE «:-:: 


Fer women. Fpphesion Cultural and Academic a 
ecellent Pacuty. Modern Dormitories. Exceptional opvantnase in 


‘ollege. Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges. 


MARY | BALDWIN | College and MARY BALDWIN N Seminary 





Term ae 8 September on. 
Unsurpassed climate, modern equipment. 
lege. 4 years, A. B. Degree; College-Preparatory. 


Expression, Domestic spotence. Physical Education, 
ranasium jeld. Catalog. 


m7 Shenandoah’ v Valley. 
Sourses: Col- 


Musie, 














RE HES EV BALDY Bee R MARION, ALABAMA. Athletes Gy 
For Girls. 
Expression. 
College Entrance Board Expression. | Branch of Ra 
Examinations 
We know the schools that are spe- atory 





cializing in successful preparation 
for these examinations and will be 
glad to help you in selecting the 
best in any section of the country. 
Give essential facts and address: 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue New York City 


High School graduates. 
School. Limited to 100. 


RANDOLPH-MACON SCHOOL 


College preparatory and special courses for 
Separate Junior 
Special advantages in Music, Art, 
Branch of Randolph-Macon system. Catalog 
Box R, Danville, Va. 





eautiful, — coongeee. 
ping. golf. 
Rector, Box R. c ~ Ma 


CHATHAM HALL 


Episcopal. For girls. 7th and 8th grades. College pre- 
and general courses. Music, art, expression. 
Riding, swim- 


























ee 


Standard A. B. and A. M. courses. Placed in first 
rank of women's colleges. Aims to develop hi 
type cultured Christian character 
from 33 states, 3 foreign countries 
climate. Sixty-acre campus. — faemes 
including astronomical observator Art, 

courses. Gymnasium, owimming’ pool, athletic 
field. Moderate rates. 


D.R. Anderson, President, Box 20, Lynchburg, Va. 


845 meuslents 


Healthful 


musi 








For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City, 
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“VIRGINIA PARK’’—overlooking the 
city of Bristol in the healthful moun- 
tain climate of ‘Old Virginia.’’ Courses: 
Accredited both College Preparatory and 
Junior College; Music, Art, Dramatics, 
Journalism, Secretarial, Domestic Sci- 
ence. Social Training. Character De- 
velopment. Students from 40 states and 
foreign countries. References required. 
Early application advised. 





58th year. Modern new buildings, every 
room has a bath attached. Health record 
unexcelled. Fine outdoor life. Horse-back 
riding. Swimming and Gymnasium. 100- 
acre Campus with beautiful lake and water 


Washington, D. C. advantage: 
For CATALOG and book of 


views address: W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres. 


Box E, Bristol, Va. 





The Red Book Magazine 
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UDOR HALL 
School for Girls 


27th year. Successful prep- 
aration for eastern Col- 
lege Entrance Board Ex- 
aininations. Certificate 
admits to Universities. 
General Course. 

Junior College Department 
Art, Music, Expression. Modern 
Fireproof Buildings. Outdoor 
life; swimming pool; Riding. 

Write for Catalog to 
TUDOR HALL, Dept. R 
INDIANAPOLIS 














saddle horses. 





Riding into the National Park 


Fairfax, Fall 


On A SLopPE of the Blue Ridge mountains, overlooking the world 
famous Shenandoah valley of Virginia. Four-year preparation for 
colleges of highest academic standing. Elective courses and one 
year Junior college. Attractive opportunities in music, art, expres- 
sion, physical education, household and secretarial sciences. Gra- 
cious life of a Southern home of culture. Girls from all over U. S. 
Charming modern buildings on a s50-acre campus. 
water. Athletic fields; open air swimming pool; stabie of gaited 
Boating, tennis, golf, hockey, basketball. Reason- 
able tuition. Catalog and views. John Noble Maxwell, President. 


Box R, Park Station, Waynesboro, Virginia 


Lithia drinking 




















Virginia College 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


One of the leading schools in the South. In the Valley 
of Virginia. Modern buildings; large campus. Euro- 
pean and American Instructors. Elective, Prepara- 
tory and College Courses. Accredited 
Music, Art, Expres- ; 

sion, Domestic 
Science, Physical Edu- 
cation, Secretarial, 
Journalism and Li- 
brary Courses. Super- 
vised athletics. Cat- 
alog. Address: 
Registrar, Box F, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 








College 


AN ENDOW?SD Junior College and 
High School for young women, 
founded 1884. Accredited. 
Faculty of specialists. Large, 
beautiful campus high among 
health - giving mountains. Out- 
door sports, gymnasium, pool, 
beautiful buildings, private 
baths. Homelike atmosphere. 
Music. Home economics, Dra- 
matics, Art, Secretarial courses. 
Select patronage from 30 states. 
H. & Noffsinger, President. 
Box Bristol, Va. 

















artha Washington 
ollege 


For young women. 
The school is located 
in a delightful south- 
ern climate at an ele- 
vation of 2200 feet. 
An accredited Junior 
College (2 years pre- 
paratory. and 2 years 
college). Particularly 
strong departments in 
Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic 
Science, Physical Education and _ Secretarial 
Science. New swimming pool. All sports. 75th 
year. References soquieed. For catalog address 


Cc. D. CURTIS, Pres., Box R, Abingdon, Va. 

















ST. MARY’S COLLEGE (Episcopal) 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

Junior College College Board Preparatory 

Fully Accredited School Lower School 

Institute of Musical Art (with Harold i. oa? Mickwitz). 

Attractive New Dormitory opened 19: 

Apply for catalogue. 
Jeannette W. Ziegler, Principal* (Dept. C.) 


Preparatory. 


eminaly 
Sollee.” Music, Arts Eee For Girls 
eee. Home Economica, PYaT | 


Training, 
Young 


Education 
rts. Golf Women 


‘orses. Swimming pool. 6let 
year. Catalog. 


ROBERT LEE DURHAM, Pres, 
Box 974 


TO FEMININE 


PERFECTION 


Borna Vista — 











WARRENTON 


Country School 


In the beautiful Piedmont Val- 
ley near Washington. The 
school is planned to teach 
girls how to study, to bring 
them nearer nature, and to in- 
culeate ideas of order and 
econon It offers a fixed 
rate. Colle e Preparatory and 
Cultural Soonen. Separate 
cottage for young girls. French 
the language of the house. 


MLLE. LEA M. BOULIGNY 
Box 15 Warrenton, Va. 




















Amidst the mountains of old 
Virginia inShenandoah Valley. 
LANGUACES State authorized 
SECRETARIAL -B. and B. N 


eae NIG) craduates. A few High School 
PHYSICAL TRAINING gsudense admitted. 
COMMERCIAL ART 20 orsedae Ing, 
Swimming. New brick build- 
FASHION DESIGN ings. Catalog (mention courses 

DRAMATICS desired) address 
Principal: Box R, College 

Park, Staunton, Va. 


Gfd 





An ideal school for girls, 

t. Mary ’S 80 miles from Chicago. 

. an epee high school. 

d Regular curriculums. Vo- 

ca “ ™® cational courses in Music, 

t D anete Art, Fine Arts, 

ome Economics, Com- 

, 0 te AU) Sa Subjects. _Exten- 
sive campus. Physical training. Outdoor 
sports. Horseback ve edigrman For catalog address: 


St. Mary's Academy, Notre Dame, Indiana 


An accredited standard col- 

lege for girls. Courses 

acy. Ss leading to Bachelor and 

Master Degrees. Cultural 

olle om em 4nd professional education. 
Music, Art, Journalism, 

Science, Home Ecopomics, 

0 re ane : Sociology, Teacher train- 
ing. New buildings on ex- 

tensive campus. Physical training. Outdoor sports. 
Horseback riding. For catalog address The Registrar, 
St. Mary's College, Box R, Notre Dame, Indiana 


ton, * , 


a NATIONALLY patronized Co'- 
lege Preparatory School and Junior 
College for girls, widely known 
for its high academic standards. 
Limited enrolment. Personal in- 
struction. Exceptionally fine Music 
School. Students prepared to teach 
or for concert work. Expression, 
Home Economics and Secretary- 
ship. Athletics. Winter sports. 
Address Grafton Hall, Box 37, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Under _Under auspices Episcopal ¢ Church — 


HILLCREST 


























FOR GIRLS 
Ages 6 to 14 
Miss Davison’s School. Charming home life. Thorough- 


ness in grade work. Music emphasized. Interpretive 
dancing and healthful outdoor recreations. 19th year. 
Only normal, healthy children accepted. Miss Sarah M. 
Davison, Prin., Box 4R, Beaver Dam, Wis. 














A School for a Girl 


We are constantly asked by 
parents and girls to find the 
school best qualified to develop 
the individual’s inclinations and 
abilities. Some wish the most 
efficient preparation for a certain 
college or ask what college. 
Others seek a well rounded 
education, both during high 
school years and after, without 
conforming to rigid college re- 
quirements. They ask for special- 
ized training along one of the 
many lines of endeavor now open to 
women—art, music, dramatics, lyceum 
work, costume design, nursing, secre- 
tarial science, kindergarten training 
and domestic science. 


There are schools to fill every need. 
We know them from personal visits 
to the schools in all parts of the coun- 
try. The up-to-date information thus 
collected is at the service of our read- 
ers without charge. Address 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 























For school and camp information address the 


Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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NATIONAL 


Kindergarten t# Elementary Illinois Woman’s College 


A STANDARD college with limited enrolment 














COLLEGE 


AN ACCREDITED college with 
41 years of experience in train- 
ing young women to teach little 
children. Courses leading to 
diploma and degree open to 
graduates of accredited high 
schools. Cultural and advanced 
courses. New, completely 
equipped college and dormi- 
tory buildings. Campus of 3% 
acres, 2 blocks from Lake 
Michigan. Student body of 
500. Write for catalog to 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 
Box 378, Evanston, Ill. 















AN accredited academy for 
girls, 37 miles from Chicago. 
Distinctly Christian atmos- 
phere. Girls grouped in small 
classes under direction of 
college trained teachers. Four 
years of High School, prepar- 
ing for College. Domestic 
Science, Expression, Piano, 
Voice, Bible. 4 acres of beau- 
tiful campus. Outdoor sports. 
Physical director. Low rate. 
For catalogue address 
JENNINGS SEMINARY 
Box R Aurora, Illinois 


RANCES SHIMER 


School for Girts and Young Women 








Academy—Junior College 
SEVENTY-FIFTH anniversary 
7. Four-year Academy 
urse. Fully a ted 
Sunior College. Graduates 
enter leading universities as 
Juniors. Music, art, speech, and 
domestic science. High scholas- 
tic standards. Eleven buildings 
on beautiful campus. Golf, 
hockey, and other sports. Extra- 
curricular activities. Catalog. 
ptember 12th 


WILLIAM P. McKEE, Pres., Box 653, Mount Carroll, illinois 


The Starrett School 


for Girls Boardinsand ee ey 












Academic, college p " 
Advanced courses for high 
ochesl g juates. Fully accred- 
ited. Co-operative with the 
jae ee ee -Prepares 








ome Economics, Dramatic A 
Secretarial Courses. All athletics. 
Horseback riding. Fireproof build- 

with ample Sth y 


tember 19. Mr. and Mrs. Gerard T. 
Smith, principals, For pany and Book of Views address 


Box 24 - 4515 Drexel Boulevard - Chicago 


Fall term begins 


of carefully selected students from twenty- 





one States. 





cal Education. 





Bachelor’s Degrees in Liberal Arts, Fine 
Arts, Music, Household Science, and Physi- 
Majors in Secretarial Studies 
and Expression. 

Buildings modern, 
commodious, and well- 

uipped. New Science Hall costing $250,000. 
All athletics. 
information, address 
ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 





Swimming pool. For further 


Jacksonville, IHlinois 























Large gymnasium. 


Box 1028 





Lindenwood wag 


50 minutes from St. Louis 


Leapinc_ college for women in the Southwest. 
Thorough scholarship and Christian training. Stand- 
ard four-year college leading to 
tional courses in journalism, home economics, 
secretaryship and physical education. Extraordi- 
nary opportunities in music, 
138 acres overlooking the Missouri river. 
ful modern buildings. Swimming pool. Golf course. 
102nd year. Catalog. 


JOHN L. ROEMER, D.D., President 


degrees. Voca- 


art and oratory. 
Beauti- 


St. Charles, Mo, 

















ARDIN COLLEGE 


Junior for Girls. Also ‘. a High 
School. Accredited. Est. 1873. 7 modern 
brick buildings. 30teachers. Rooms with 
connecting baths. Safe, select, homelike. Con- 
servatory of Music, Art, Secretarial. Home Economics, 
Teacher training. Gymnasium, Pool, Horseback- 
riding, Tennis, etc. On route St. Louis to Kansas City. 
Night's ride from Chicago. Catalog—address 


JAMES P. CRAFT, Pres., Box R, MEXICO, MO. 











Glendale 


Junior College and Preparatory 
‘Firry girls from best American 
homes. Distinctive boarding school. 
Sst. 1854. Full Junior College and 
Preparatory work, with Home Eco- 
nomics, Music, Art, Expression, Secretarial, 
Tutorial system. Travel features. Flat rate 
—" $1200. Under personal direction Dr. 
Thos. F. Marshall. Suburban to Cincinnati. 


Li -- GLENDALE COLLEGE, Inc. 
os Glendale, Ohio 














ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


(Episcopal) Knoxville, lil. 
60th Year. Trains girls of all 
denominations 12 to 20. - 
ited to all Colleges. Music; Cos- 
tume Design; Home Management 
and Decoration. Secretarial; Col- 
legiate. Social Training. 
All athletics. Moderate rates. 
fee “St. Margaret’s”’ for girls, 
12. Fine “MAY Camp. 
Request CATALOG ‘euteed 2, Dr. & Mrs. R. Carrington. 


A distinguished college 

F Ha + agg ay A school for 

el I y girls, in 12 wooded acres 

Sa to Lake Michi- 

gan, euteattap thine. Advanced courses for High School 
conbontes. Gymnasium, pool. 60th year. Catalog. 
ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Prin,, Box 331, Lake Forest, tll, 


VILLA de CHANTAL, Rock Island, Illinois 


A Boarding School for Girls 
Fully accredited. A fifteen-acre campus. Special courses 
in piano, harp, violin, voice, orchestra training and ex- 
pression. Swimming and horseback riding. 
Address THE SISTERS OF THE VISITATION 


COLUMBUS SCHOOL for GIRLS 














Pre-school classes through college preparatory. Music, 
art, dramatics. Each girl's work separately planned. 
Latest educational methods. 47-acre school farm. Hockey, 


tennis, basketball, volley ball, soccer. Catalog 
Grace Latimer Jones McClure, ra Ohio 


Harcourt Place School 4 “ursh,Scheo! 


GAMBIER, OHIO 
Goeneesd O Musto’ Courens, College Preparatory 
iss Harriette Merwin P 
Miss Marion Eloise Lasher } Principals 








The Pennington School 
PATON HALL for Girls, Romeo, Mich. 
College Preparatory, General and Cultural Courses 
Emphasizing a four-fold development. Affiliated 
withCAMP IN TERLOCHEN, Interlochen, Michigan, 
Address: Mrs. P. O. Pennington, President, Box R. 


SAINT MARY’S HALL, Faribault, Minn. 


EPISCOPAL school for girls. New modern, fire-proof build- 
ing and gymnasium. Junior college, college eparatory 
and general courses. Advanta oe nee and art. Large 
campus for outdoor spo A. awa, 
Rector. Norah E. Matheson, Principal, Box F 


Oak Ha ] SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


~ year. Boarding and Day. 
domestic scien 


lege preparatory, general, 
ee Mute and dramatic arta 
Rkating. riding. te eens. Large bers 
for Gisls Te 
Mr. and Mrs. R.A Amese? is, 582 





eC fymnasium. Num 
Booklet 
J. Wh. st. Paul, Minn. 








FAR WEST—GIRLS 








EL PASO SCHOOL for Girls 


OvTpooR classes in dry cli- 
mate with daily sunshine 


Successful college prepara- 
tion. General courses. Ex- 
cellent faculty. Music 
Dramatic ‘art. Charming 


buildings of Spanish archi- 
tecture. Large grounds. Just 
over the border from Mexico, 
Horseback riding. Advanced 
registration necessary. Relf- 
erences required. Catalog. 


Lucinda de L. Templin 
Ph. D., Principal 
Box 178, El Paso, Texas 




















When You Are 
In New York 


Let us welcome you to our School De- 
partment office in the Graybar Building, 
with an entrance right from the Grand 
Central Terminal. A College Graduate is 
in charge who will gladly give you infor- 
mation on any school or type of school in 
the United States. This service is free 
for all who are interested in schools for 
themselves or their children. Our offices 
have long been the meeting place for par- 
ents, boys and girls and school heads and 
we mention it now because we have found 
that some of our readers and school 
friends do not know of this service. 

If you are not contemplating a visit to 
New York and have some school problem 
to solve, we shall be glad to help you by 
letter. Write us full details as to age and 
previous education of boy or girl, type of 
school, location and amount of tuition so 
that our recommendation may be fully 
helpful. Address your letter personally to 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 























EST LAKE 2 Giris 


Accredited College Preparation 
Junior College. Lower School. 
Music, Art, Expr ,» Home E 
Opens this fail in beautiful new 12 acre site at Holmby 
Hills, Los Angeles. $400,000 plant. 

wre catalog of College a or Juntor College 

ESsIcA SMITH VANCE, M.A., 
FREDERICA DE LAGUNA, M.A., 2 7!nctpals 
333 So. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Upon the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school 
for girls. Forty minutes from San Diego. Intermediate 
School. Preparation for Eastern Colleges. Caroline Seely 
Cummins, Headmistress. The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, 











MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL cif; 


Established 1889. 
College 
French, A 


Boarding and Day School. Accredited. 

St advantages in 

Outdoor life. 
DA S&S. A. B.,. Principal 

5029-R West Third Street Los Angeles, California 


THE HOLLYWOOD 


Mrs. Woollett’s School for Girls 


_ Ereperetery for Colleges, East and West. Also 
Carefully Dm = aay! home life. Country 

All porte. C ey Louise K.Woollett. 
1749 3 NI Lak Brea joliyweod. lifornia. 








For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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TRAVEL 


CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


The Red Book Magazine 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





FLOATING UEVERSI Y 


AROUND THE WORLD 


LEAVES NEW YORK OCTOBER 6,1928 


EIGHT MONTHS —26 COUNTRIES 
(Extensive Shore Trips) 
EN and Women Students and older people en- 
rolled for Graduate Courses. Credits for Courses 
may be arranged. $2,500 to $4,150 includes all ex- 
penses. 
Modern Steamer, latest accommodations, Oil burner 
with turbine drive. Only two students assigned each 








Aca 


1855 - 1928 
Primarily College Prepara- 
tory; also 8th grade. Limited 
enrollment. 75 boys, 65 girls. 
Faculty of 16. True home 
school with Christian atmos- 
phere. 20-acre campus. 4-acre 
athletic field. Gymnasium. 
Music. Endowment makes 
possible $650 rate. Catalog. 
Address Box RD. 
Edwin P. Brown, Erlacioat 
Beaver Dam, Wis 




















room. Option returning from Europe later Steamer. 
INTERNATIONAI UNIVERSITY CRUISE, INC 


11 Broadway, New York City, Tel Bowling Green 7657 











CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 





nian Seminary 


Co-educational 


An accredited school of the 
finest New England type. 
College preparatory. Effi- 
cient courses in business. Music. 
Stimulating climate in beautiful 
Vermont hills makes winter 
sports popular. Strong athletic 
teams. Self-help plan for girls. 
Numerous scholarship awards. 
Rate $500. No extras. For cat- 





George E. Rogers, Principal. 





| alog address Box E, Barre, Vt., 
bd 











MONTPELIER SEMINARY 


An Accredited New England School preparing for college 
and life. 200 Students. College Pa rye General, 





Lake Forest College “tircis* 


EDUCATIONAL north of Chicago. Standard col- 
‘ lege—Bachelor of Arts degree. Students and faculty 
live on the Campus. For information address 


HERBERT McCOMB MOORE, Pres., Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Illinois 


JENO Coeducational, Established 
1824. College Preparatory and 





Finish ing. ee secretarial 

SEMINARY course. Endowed. Junior 

students taken. Adirondack elevation. Winter sports. 

For catalog address Charles E, Hamilton, A.M., D.D., 
Box R, Cazenovia, N, Y. 


Seventy miles from New 
Oakwood School 332° oe 
Hudson Valley. Under Friends" management. Co-educa- 
tional. General academic courses. A school of high ideals 
with teachers of Christian character and culture. 131st 
year. Very reasonable rates. Address WILLIAM J. 
REAGAN, A. M., Principal, Box 150, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


STARKEY SEMINARY 


Co-educational. Endowed. Seventh grade and prepereticn 
for leading colleges and business. Advance work in art and 
music. Athletics. New Gym. On Seneca Lake. Moderate 
rate. Address, MARTYN SUMMERBELL, Ph. D., 
President. Box 108, Lakemont, New York. 


WESLEY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 











THE UNUSUAL CHILD 


Gtenty eutantet in @ omen warh— tote De 
‘ate—tem peramental—shy —egotist: + = tae ay other 
words, is not in the right element in the usual schoo! a 
Special Camps tn Summer 
pecial an ~ Session 
Berwyn, Pennsylvania 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


Four Separate Schools 


THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
GIRLS LITTLE FOLKS 
Camp with Tyga 


166, La 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Princi 


R oO Ss E H I L for nervous or retarded chil- 
dren. Individual teachin 

and training under child specialist (M. D.). Experien 

staff. Beautiful, secluded country estate near Philadelphia; 

15 . op of sunny slopes. Own vegetables, eggs, etc. Mod- 

erate rai 

MRS. ANNE M. POPE, BoxR, Chester Heights, Pa. 


Y 


The “Individual” School. For the ungraded of 
_ child. Academic, Industrial, Cuk 
=, Restricted enrollment. Summer Cam 

MR&.R.B-HEDLEY. — 
y R HEDLEY, M. >. ResidenQPh oe 
Glenside, P. (12 Miles from Phiiad 


The Chamberlain School 


Boarding and day school for retarded children. Indi- 
vidual instruction. Articulation. Best physical care. 


MRS. MARION CHAMBERLAIN KELLEY 
P. O. Box 107 Media, Pennsylvania 


BANCROFT— 


OL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
sy ee todivt ndividual a 4 oo nay sine Est. 1888, 
. Bex 125, Haddontield. New New Jersey 





Booklet gaghema, Pa. 








arweO 

















A strong preparatory school for boys and girls. 
Thoro a preparation for College or for b 

Strong departments in music and art. 

Modern vepeeen. > SENS pool, athletic field. 

Endow Rates moderate. 

CLARENCE A. SHORT, President, Dover, Del. 








Commercial, Expression, Musle and Art Co Well end owed—low 
Ste teen, 0.0.00 i eS a, Montpelier, Vt. SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





EAST GREENWICHACAPENY 


iness, urses. le wee ity 
adem, Bas Ait cate (gurnea aT. SCE MATER 
Principal Boxi3 | EAST GREENWICH, R. I 











KINS ScHooh 


For children uiring special training 
Vacurpeseed cqul pment on sixty-acre estate. Intimate 
home life. Ex need S Med irection 

Franklin H. Perkins, M. D., Box 52, Lancaster, "Mass. 





94th Sone 

Music, Domestic Science, Commercia 

}—— lay ———~f ‘Junior School. Gymnasium. Strong 

athletic teams. LU miles from Albany. Endowed. Rates 
500- . Catalog. 

Robert L. Thompson, D. D., Prin., Box R, Poultney, Vt. 


BUCKSPORT ‘Gocatcationat 


ee ACADEMY 





College preparatory, business, oper, n't eaten tai 
academic standards. Modeding ‘tuition. $400. Junior School. 


Boarding 
individual instru 
Meee aphrE. Peck, M. ' ‘A. P “D. ™“Headmaster 


Dean Academy, Franklin, Massachusetts 


62nd Year. and y nm find here a homelike 
pH RL FF efficient t tr taining it in every department of a 
broad Tulture, ” ad and helpf tl schoo! = Liberal cy — 
ee d information address: 


mest ee” Ww" PEIRCE, Litt. D., Box J. 


GEORGE SCHOOL cQiesc Freparatory 


227 acres woods and fields bordering the Neshaminy. 
ees training, epatins. household arts, all ath- 
letics. Own farm. atalogue. 

G. A. Walton, A. M., Prin., Box 300, George School, Pa. 


CHUYLKILL COLLEGE 


Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Special 
courses for teachers. Strong pre-medical, profes- 
sional and cultural courses. New Stadium. Interesting college 
life. Day and boarding students. Catalog. Box R, Reading, Pa. 


DICKINSON SEMINARY 


ucational. Prepares for college or life work. Music, 
oy Expression. _ Business, + ecretarial one Home 
Economies courses. New gymnasium, 60 ft. tiled pool. 
Strong athletic teams. Endowed. Moderate rates. Catalog. 
Address, John W. Long, D.D., Pres. , Box R, Williamsport, Penna. 


THE ROUTH PINES SCHOOL 


Samarcand, N.C. (Near Pinehurst_and Southern Pines). 
Home and school for children 6-14. Gradesubjects, French, 
Music. Out-door recreation emphasized. Personal super- 
vision and youthful, happy atmosphere. For catalogue address 
Miss E. E. Merrow, Principal,Box R,Samarcand,N.C. 





D 














Stewart Home Training School 


Nervous and Backward Children. A Private Home and 
School on a beautiful country estate in the famous Blue 
Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven Buildings. Cottage 
Plan. For illustrated catalog address Dr. JoHN P. 
STEWART, Director. Box P, Frankfort, KENTUCKY. 


Parkside Home School 


For the training of girls of retarded development, or 
nervous girls. Individual instruction. Special atten- 
tion to speech defects. Moderate rates. 

MARION MARSH, M.D., Principal 
Dept. R. Muskegon, Mich. 


SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


Chevy Chase Country School 


unevy to 14. rienced, sympathetic care in 
home of directors. EK eal health conditions. Small 
classes. High standards. Summer camp in Maine. 


Mr. and Mrs. Stanwood Cobb, Chevy'Chase, Md. 























BROOKWOOD SCHOOL 


A small home school for mentally retarded. 
Individual care and training. 
BROOKWOOD SCHOOL, Shadeland Ave. Lansdowne, Pa. 


STAMMERING 3," 
of the mind 
and cannot be cured unless treated as such. This 
is my method. It is characterized by success. Let me 
tell a how and why. Private, personal instruction. 
Bassett, 254 West 54th St., New York City 








HILL-YOUNG SCHOOL OF SPEECH stu! 


« school—children of tality who talk imper- 
¢ oe = ‘at a it all. siapommmen led by Shantelens. Pupils of pre- 
school age na first four grades of school. One guperteneed 
teacher to each group of oix children. Resident care in the home 
of the principals. Reasonable tuition rates. For information address 


MR. AND MRS. G. KELSON YOUNG 





Nervous, backward and mental de defectives 


fn ideal home schoe for children of all ag te houses f. 
Sees ond 5, = — yw atte - yo F. studies, pu ad culture 
mo 


THE BINGHAMT ON TRAINING SCHOOL 


MR. AND MRS. A. A. BOLDT, 116 Fairview Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 


THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


For treatment and Instruction of physically defective 
and backward children. Expert care and training. Spe- 








BURT’ - SCHOOL 
FO TINY TOTS 1-12 
Guard the years AAT ressions are made. Supervised] 
treiningupto Eighth Grad e. ae dancing; ng: outdoorplay 
Constan' hone: 
CHILDREN’S 


MONTESSORI “wictkce 


Cottage plan. Co-educational. THREE TO TWELVE 
years, Exceptional clientele. References required. 


Mrs. Anna Paist Ryan Wycombe, Pa. 


ST. ELIZABETH OF-THE-ROSES 
School 


Episcopal. Open all year. Children 3 to 12. One hour 
from New Yor sual studies. Outdoor sports. Summer 
Camp. Stamford 4101. Mrs. W. B. STODDARD, Shippan 
Point, Stamford, Conn. “The School That "Develops 
Initiative. 


RIVERSIDE ACADEMY 
West End, Long Branch, New Jersey 


School for small children, open all year, co-educational, in- 
dividual attention, experienced teachers, trained nurse. 
ate $60 per month. Booklet. Miss Eleanor C. , Director 























TENNESSEE WESLEYAN COLLEGE F°yszd"4 


Coeducational Junior College with pre Special 6 , a4 
ment. Highest Accredited standing. pecial courses . 
music, art, busi: pose, gromnogionl, penengineess 

acre campus. 8 buil 

President James L. Robb, Box R, io Tennessee 





MILLARD HOME SCHOOL 


oe giris ane boys, age 2 to 14. 100 miles north of Chi- 
ago. 100 miles weet of Milwaukee. Lake. Kentucky 
Saddle Worse. pony. Home influences. Summer ome 
after school closes. Limited number. Kindergarten to 8t! 
grade. Rates $387.00. Catalog. E. S$. MILLARD, Evansville, Wis. 











cial attention given to Cerebral Hemorrhage, eee. 
speech disorders and birth injury victims. Also = 
ward Deaf children. CLAUDIA MINOR REDD, LANSDOWNE, PA. 


CFLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL > 


SUMMER pomese. AND CAMP. For boys who need individual at- 
tention. All sports, swimming, horseback riding. 41 miles from New 
York in the beautiful hills of W cctohenter County. Write for information to 


RUDOLPH S. FRIED, Principal, Box M, Katonah, New York 














On the Old Simpson Estate, Scarsdale, N.Y 
For backward ehlieres 6 to 15. ~~ require individual care 


and Fyn Deligh tf ful home atmosphere. Summer 
School in Maine Anna F. Bera alt Director. Ad- 
dress z F. D. i, White Plains, N. ¥. Tel. Scarsdale 863 





STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


A special school for backward pe. Individual instruc- 
tion. Experienced teachers. ~~ Some life. Health- 
ful location. Out-door and wate’ 30 acre estate. 
Alice M. Myers, Principal. Hazel %. "Cullingtord. Ass't 
Principal. x A, HALIFAX, MASS. 





THE DAVIS TRAINING SCHOOL 


Medical treatment and training of the 
mentally defective child, 4 to 15. 


Charles C. Davis, M. D., Director, Box 7, Essex, Connecticut 





For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES—BOYS TRAVEL 


OSES BROWN |COLLEGE CRUISE ~. - 


centu: 
x Sie F ESE Cinerotd Bisay tof si 
ragbake 




















L. RAisT Headmaster, PROVIDENCE, R.!. 
AROUND THE WORLD 
MIDDLEATLANTICSTATES—BOYS 
S. S. RynpaM, the “Pioneer University Afloat,” 
TONY ROOK CHOOL sails September 19, 1928, with 375 young men 
who will continue their studies while visiting 
4 school “ Faby whos Semeeey 70 cities in 27 foreign countries, returning to 
for boy se New York May 4, 1929. 
Stresses all-round development in a Christian environ- College, graduate, preparatory and business 
Smali classes. “Fully. accredited." $100,000. adminis: courses given by a faculty of 45 under the presi- 
tration building New chapel. Other modern build- dency of John Carleton Jones, Ph.D., LL.D. 
ings on thirty-five acre campus on the beautiful north 4 ° ° 
shore of Long island. Indoor and outdoor sports. Catalog. The Credit arrangements with leading colleges. 
Principal, Box R, Stony Brook, Long Island, N.Y. Steamer equipped with classrooms, gymnasium, 











library, and two swimming pools. 


M O H E G A N LA K E Interior trips in Japan, Siam, Java, Ceylon, 


India, Egypt, Italy, France, Germany and 


S + H O O L England. 


Prepares for college and business. Mehoma Enrolments accepted NOW 
teaches boys not only to think and know, but For illustrated booklets—write 


oo Ge. Come ove 8 ee ree UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


training. Athletics. Healthful lake location, 
Christian atmosphere. Semi-military. Catalog. Box R, 285 Madison Ave. New York City 
Principal, Box 62, Mohegan Lake, New York. =F a. 
DE MOTTE SCHOOL NEW ENGLAND STATES— BOYS 
NEW CANAAN CONNECTICUT 
College and business preparatory. Upper and lower schools. Summer 
RURENCE WBE MOTE Hasmace™ | he \ -ROX BURY — 


COOK ACADEMY | ILF TOY R DD || couse, casconat method tr 





























Preparation for college or commercial life. Graduates 2 

make successful college students. In Finger Lake country S c " os OL boys it has prepared for College. 

every game fast year. Gilet cub. Hand Bile ending i. PREPARATION An experienced faculty insures highly 
falls, N. SPECIALISTS in preparing boys a1 shi ; ; mi 

55th year. Catalog. The Principal, Box R, Montour SPOCALIOTS in preparing, berg skilled teac hingand continuity of training. 








examinations. Includes successful Individual attention and _ instruction 
MT. PLEASANT HALL |] sttpee.to Yale. sete. Usual two Boys in small groups gives the fullest oppor- 











hool for Junior b Ele hrough second years’ work in one year. ot a cramming school. itv : y 
Dey tas, Renetne Spat ty Loni tees, eemaee't seated | Eng propees’ make "puaitis ts corinintenieae || | “unity for each boy. ; 
Wenclgeute Coupes Progress oe ed Limited enrollment. Personal teaching ‘How to Studs,” and “tatenn tian t i Steady progress is promoted by a flexi- 
i Athletics. Enter this month. Cata nd exami- i ivi 
WM. F. CARNEY, Headmaster, Box R, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. mation record on request. Write BOX ®, ‘aurone >. UCONN. bleprogr amadapted to theindiv idual boy. 
Regular and Healthful School Life is provided 











by a a well organized school regime. 


yrs ray 
EEKSKILL icc without exam- Emy! RI EW HAM p TON wean for ah hee * C a ee ts. 





































































r Endowed. 5 mod fi fb 
+ and Pool, Senior Uneert cure. ——~ A New Hampshire School for Boys A. R. Sheriff, Head ter Cheshire, Conn. 
school for younger boys. For catalog address:— Special College Preparatory and One Year Busi 
The Box R-7, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. Couress. A pal ett a © coached 
athletics. a miles m Boston. 
b f 14 Separate J hool. 
WESTCHESTER MILITARY ACADEMY | | 320,005 trom is'states, "Separate Junior Schoo UFFIELT ) 20 
Overlooking, the agg Ba A nic cevetion, laree For catalog address 
8. e e a , &@ -) . 
— e chent staff. Tuition $600 yearly. ie Frederick Smith, Bex 196, New Hampten, N. H. AN ENDOWED SCHOOL 
AMES NELSON McLURE, Headmaster — 
Peekskill-on- Hudson New York Rich in Traditions 
The MOHONK SCHOOL || Stearns School Whe M* re a aeons Ces 
gion. Homelife 
A boarding school for boys from 10 years to College age. “ 
College Preparatory. hy Fh with personal superv ision. Intensive = consid etiietinn for ony bow, 8 ee 
Health ane u student activities ew athietic fle ollege 
Jerome F, Kidder, Box R, Mohonk Lake, New York be ee a a a, et —_ Preparatory and General Courses. Special Junior 
A Boarding School for bo and scle c 00 aily rapid ad- School for Younger Boys. (Ask for booklet on 
KOHU I emphasizing character build- vancement. All year sports. Address Junior School.) ceeenniiaetia 
ing, sound scholarshi ARTH . STEARNS, Principal, Mount Vernon, N. SF CRREDG SEONNE 
physical come ment. 2ist year. On Post Road, UR F s, ad V » Ne H. Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph. D., Headmaster 
miles from N City. Address H. J. Kucen, Prin., 13 High Street, Suffield, Connecticut 
Harrison (W estchester Co.), New York. TI TO COLLEGE PREPAR.- 
3 ATORY FOR BOYS 


romans mesos. Exess nian casos | AAA CS LIMLNS Ter 


Prepares Bo: ‘Accredi ‘Small classes $ A School. 2 ey lege + vt gb Separate Prepares Boys for College 

for Col and Business. 1 un! pers louse era: rates. 

Miltary. Athletics. -t~ cdkeel tot Ge entero" “Catalog:— | Catalogue. George L. Plimpton, Headmaster, Box R, Tilton, N. H. Upper and Lower School. Limited enrollment. 
MOND Remmange aang RB. (Yale) Head Master 


ees semen A + fee ITCHELL| Garmcericip ess 


St. Johns School 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON.N Y 


























Sip e mR “ vat Sthietie ports we” an hool limited 60 bo: In th pt op ore 

° jood fellowship and home-like ets dere SET eee ekabiten 00 wine ren ee 

W h 1¢ h [ amp ? A. H. MITCHELL, Bex R, Bilerca, Massachusetts For information write THEODORE 

: JESSUP, Headmaster, Ridgefield, Conn. 

Boys’ and girls’ camps have become the DUMMER ACADEMY 166th year School /or 
most popular branch of our educational A prepa: paratory school for a limited number of boys. C erpap 

system. Dr. Eliot, formerly of Harvard, Wholesome country location. Carefully directed athletics. Youn&S Boys 

said ey aes — | s eee Cuperviend os ne 5 Cements ideals. Upper and Lower Tm A father and mother’s care in their own nome. 

contribution to the educational systems o: orough aration for leading atory ools. 
the id. There are good camps and bad. CHARLES 3 INGHAM, oy ‘D., Principal, SOUTH BYFIELD, MASS. MER CAMP on on ete 

SoT RED BOOK MAGAZINE sent C.C.McTERNAN,98Columb d., Waterbury ,Cenn, 








highly qualified observers to visit several Monson Academy For Boys CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


hundred of them. Their reports are a guide - 

in your selection of the right camp for your College Preparatory. Endowed. Instruction fitted to | Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa 

boy or girl. individual needs. Small classes. Mcdern, homelike. chusetts Institute of Techno and other scientific 
— ay te ision. a ercise for all. Rate $950. schools. Every teacher a specia alist. Franklin T. Kurt, 


Write our Camp Department (enclosin Monson Principal. 
“Yo 7 : : =e » Mass. | "357 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, (Copley Square) 


stamped envelope) and our Camp Director 


once gemmnperatnioe a ORCESTER Ginn Hebberd A522. 



































THE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York Ci Country Boarding Boys 
2 . ty Tuoroucn CoLLece PREPARATION vee 3 poe ; Eyepenstery A en . 
Address, Worcester Academy, Worcester, ass. $1200—No extra tutoring ch: 
JOHN B. HEBBERD, A. M., Head Master, NEWTON, MASS. 








For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES=—BOYS 


The Red Book Magazine 





od Junior 
School 
UnderLakePlacidClub Education Foundation 


PREPARES for Northwood Senior School and f 
other leading preparatory schools. A f 
® home school for boys 8 to 15. Masters 
‘\, trained in the education of young 
. boys. Emphasis on outdoor life 
. and recreation. Unexcelled 
=". winter sports facilities and 
- . instruction. A sane pro- 
gressive plan of educa- 
tion for the whole 
boy. Catalog 

















MANLIUS 


FOUNDED $1869 


A school of the most distinguished 
standing. Situated in the beautiful 
and healthful Onondaga country. 
Scholarship, athletics and militar 

training combine to build well- 

rounded manhood. Fits for all col- 
leges, Registration is limited. 


For prospectus address: 


GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK 
BOX 137. MANLIUS, NEW YORK 























SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


GrapvaTes of Irving make excellent records in 
the leading colleges and scientific schools of the 
country. Irving develops strong, manly characters— 
provides a broad, liberal education. Four years of 
high school and two years of preparatory work. 25 
miles from New York, in the “‘Irving country.’” 91st 
year, 37 years under present headmaster. Extensive 
grounds, modern and complete equipment. Athletic 
field, gymnasium, swimming pool. For catalog ad- 
dress 


REV. J. M. FURMAN, L.H.D., Headmaster 














Box 932 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Primary through 
aymond College Prepara- 
sordon tory. Fully Cer- 
tified. Limited 
chool enrollment. 


*¢ Not Merely a Private School”’ 
HIGHLAND, ULSTER COUNTY, N. Y. 


ROOSEVELT icricuncioys 


A Military School Tenth Year 


Primary, Grammar and 
Junior High School Grades 
Thirty miles from New York City in the 
Ramapo Mountains. 1000 foot elevation 
Wholesome Surroundings All Outdoor Sports 
Wrtte for Iliustrated Catalog 
Dr. J. CARRINGTON, Headmaster 
Monsey, Rockland County, New York 
Telephone Spring Valley 463 











Rather 


Be Than 


S ee m 








MILITARY 


PURPOSE: 





INSTRUCTION: 





SCHOOL LIFE: 


wholesome food, 


BORDENTOWN 


44th YEAR 
The individual development of a boy’s 
character and scholarship for the work of the world 
in college, scientific school, business or national service. 
Thorough preparation for college. 
Small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how to study. Schedule 
of studies specially arranged for each boy’s needs. 
High standard of social and moral student life. 
carefully regulated daily program of work and recreation and drill produce 


INSTITUTE 





Supervised athletics, 


sound bodies, capable minds and cheerful dispositions. R. 0. T. C. Enroll Now. Special 


Summer Session. For catalogue, address 


Col. T. D. LANDON, Drawer C-28, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 








buildings. 


Philadelphia 


Box 7F 


PED 








. EMPHASIS on preparation for College En- 
| trance Board Examinations. Graduates un- 
usually successful in 26 colleges. Six Forms, in- 
cluding two grammar grades. 
states. Athletics for every boy. 15 modern 
More than half a million recently 
expended in new equipment, including alumni 
athletic field. Midway between New York and 
9 miles from Princeton. 

year. ummer session July 16-Sept. 1. Ask 
Father or Mother to send for catalog. 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL. D., Headmaster 


AN ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Boys from 30 


Hightstown, N. J. 


DIE 


Sree we ain 



































m™ HU he scHooL 


OUR Junior Dept. for boys 10-15 and separate 
Senior Dept. for older boys have faculties of 
ability and wide experience. This school gives 
thorough preparation for ae > Boys get in 
—stay in—and make goo Let us tell ee 
why. John G, Hua, Ph, D.. 101 Stockton St,, 


Princeton, N. J, 
RUTGE PREPARATORY 
* SCHOOL - 
Aw accreprrep College-Preparatory School. 100 
boys. 30 miles from New York. 163rd year. BozrR. 
William P. Kelly, Headmaster, New Brunswick, N. J. 

















PRINCETON rer atine. hesémester 


Preparatory for all colleges. Rapid progress. Limited 
number of pupils and freedom from rigid class organi- 
zation. Excellent equipment. a attention to 
athletics and moral welfare. New 55th year. 
For catalog address Box G, Princeton’ N N. a. 


REPTON SCH 


eis the reguirements Of the youn 
Prepares for the best College mal 
Schools—For Boys from 6 to 15 years 


Conducted along English lines 
Adapted to the American Boy 
Experienced masters from Oxford and Cambridge 


Located on the side of a hill overlooking the 
Hudson River. Modern buildings. Gymnasium, 
All Sports 


Catalog and Illustrated Booklets 
V. WILLOUGHBY BARRETT, Headmaster 
BoxR Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 











New York 
Military Academy 


A Scuoo. or DIstTINcTION 


Cornwa.t-on-Hupson, New Yore 


4 Dten, frost, D.S.M. 





BLAIR 


A PREPARATORY school for 300 
boysin the Highlandsof Northern 
New Jersey. Founded in 1848. 
Separate Lower School 
Illustrated Catalog upon request 
CHARLES H. BREED, Headmaster 
Box A Blairstown, N. J. 





senna 

















Ree Brigadier-General 
Superintendent 





The young boys’ school—7 
to 15. Modified military train- 
ing and discipline, just enough 
to inculcate habits of obedience, 


FREEHOLD tx SCHOOL 


orderliness, cleanliness and self-control. 
The school with the personal touch, 
Est. 1901. 42 miles from New York, 
66 miles om paedelpaie. Catalog. 
nia CHAS. =.= UNCAN 


HOLD, N. J. 


DEVINE cont TARY 


Bove es to 14, Modified military ~ open 12 mos. 
3° ates :— C. 60 acres, Summer cam: 
Maj. u DeVitte, Box H, Morganville, Nn. J. 


ENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College entrance, 
business and special courses. Horsemanship un- 
der instructor of Equitation. Special school for 
Juniors. For Catalo; 4 View Book write to the 
Registrar, Box 404, Wenonah, New Jersey. 


Malvern Preparatory School 


Resident and Day School situated in beaugiful Chester 
valley. Large estate. New buildings. Athleffe field, gym- 
nasium, lake. Classical and scientific courses of four years 
each. Catalog. REV. W. 6. RAFTER, 0. $. A., Headmaster, Malvern, Pa. 


KIs KI Work hard, play hard and forge 
ahead! All outdoor sports, 200 acre 

campus. Preceptorial system enables boys to progress 

rapidly. Write for the “‘Kiski Plan,” in detail. 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Box 924 Saltsburg, Pa. 























WRITE THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
for School Information. Be sure to state 
whether for boy or girl, age, location de- 
sired. Address Director, Department of Ed- 
ucation, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 





8th g: 




















For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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ENNINGTON 
trains for true MANHOOD A new school eee ft or b OYS 


Character building is the first consideration at 
Pennington. We aim at making your boy into 
the kind of man you would like him to be— 















THREE and one-half miles from Valley Forge, Gym under construction, . 45 acres for outdoor 
America’s great shrine of Revolutionary interest, drill and recreation. Polo, golf. Cavalry unit. 


healthy, virile, reliable, cultured, manly. Sep- os - = : 
enue Seetnaaten 0 outer th Cavs Semneet >> berg — _— for boys - been estab- College Entrance Board Requirements are the 
pervision. Preparation for business or college 1 . On its ample campus, not far from- Phila- scholastic standard. The aim is to bring out the 
_ —, an page ee s,,. a A os best in each individual—to teach boys how to 
orse Harry Lee. 1 Nearby is the birthplace o} study and to give them thorough preparation for 
The School that boys LIKE General Anthony Wayne. college or business. Classical, scientific, commer- 

: The main building cost approximately three- cial courses. 
bat gM -ny Bing BA. quarters of a million dollars. It has 171 rooms _The school has a 500-foot elevation on the 
we musical and social organiza- with baths—single beds. The kitchen and bakery Lincoln Highway, im a “main line” suburb of 
tions. Separate Lower School are the most fully equipped of any school in the Philadelphia. Undenominational—Christian in- 
with home care. 89 years of eastern part of the U. S. Recreation building, fluence. Write for catalog. 


successful achievement. Plant : i cone 
entirely modernized. Centrally bowling alleys, billiard room. Large auditorium. The Superintendent, Devon, Pa. 
situated between New Yor 


then 
and Philadelphia. 8 miles eqe 
/ from big Moderate 
Cl re en Valley Forge Military Academy 


og 


Francis Harvey Green, A.M., Litt.D., Headmaster 
Box 20, Pennington, N. J. 














a 


PERKIOMEN 











Champions ~1927 


In the beautiful Perkiomen Valley forty miles 
north of Pliiladelphia. 
EXCELLENT SCHOLASTIC RECORD 
of Graduates in College and Technical Schools. 
Physical training for every Boy. 
industrious Spirit—Wholesome Influences. 
tsusiness —, ey Rates. 
Junior School Home 
Oscar - phew D.D., Principal 
J. A. Rothermel, M.A., Vice Principal 
Address Box 129, Pennsburg, Pa. 








A Widely Recognized, 
Moderately Priced, 
Preparatory School. 









1200 Boys prepared for col- 
lege in last 30 years. 














Wholesome school life and 








CARSON EONG =, 
IN sports. 
How to learn, howe eo labor, how to live. ay Pan U P 
a =~ Unusual Equipment and 

between New ~My ond Pa Pitabarg Gra lpaividuel inotee ray i xperienced Masters. Full program Prepares for all colleges; experienced teachers; 
mer Seasion. 10% weeks. ‘Box 18. New field, Pa. of athletics. Junior School. small classes; ideal location; new plant, seven 
Catal buildings including Junior, Middler and Senior 
‘atalog on request. Depts. Large campus, - fine gocins Sa foe wen 


SWART H M ORE | | c we tartman, ran. por tancaster,ra. | | | sours. Casloe.» ARTHUR 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 




















Thorough preparation for any college. Separate 
Lower School for boys aged 8 to 13. Write for cata- 
log to Registrar, Box 718. Swarthmore, Penna. 


Sehool in the Blue ides 
Washingto: 


GETTYSBURG ACADEMY foothifis near Baltimore and 
































A school for 125 boys. Modern, homelike. Beautiful, Preparation for all colleges For boys. Between Philadelphia and 
healthful, historic location near mountains. All athletics For Boys 10-18 years. High scholastic standing. Baltimore. 190 Acres. Exceptional 
and s perm. ow qyanesum and swimming pool. Junior 180 acres. Supervised athletics. New fireproof equipment. Single rooms. College Board 
dormitory. $475 to $575. 102nd year. Catalog. dormitory. Address Standards. Small Classes. All athletic 
Dr.C. H. Huber, Headmaster, Box K, Gettysburg,Pa. T. N. DENSLOW, B.A features including swimming. Summer 
» 9 Be rn for youn; 
Box 35 ILCHESTER, MARYLAND MURRAY P. ORUSH, Ph D., Bex 60, PORT DEPOSIT, MO. 
BELLEFONTE ACADEMY — 
He er Nd en gt nce tonne = 
teachers for se are ampion athletic teams. 
J Tennis, 4-mile track. Golf available. Concrete SOUTHERN STATES—BOYS 





p= Ty oil °8S, Head master The Colle iate Institute S h L 
Box R, Selictonte, Fa. Bose school establish 1854. 4 years preparatory and BLUE RIDGER ss: Boys 

two years Junior College. Military training. Healthful 

si CHESTN UT U ILL edueation at low cost. $500 includes uniforms, “address | 2 pra sites tty wi Ked in pict 

ia A Coll Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. In the A! a _— ry —' Mt. Present, WG. | Hesdmecter, Bex R. »_ North Cor : 

Y Weiphes eouipmeae. Nomar went cmaaes” | lorida Military Academy | 7 FR SCHOOL f2:tisnnct 

ce, FR. HYDE, Mh. A. (Yale), Headmaster, Sox R, Chestnut Mill, Pa, on St. John’s River. Accredited preparatory school. Also College Preparatory Small classes. 


RR. . ° . . prepa 
in- business course. Selected faculty. Athletics. Home at- 
for mosphere Outside rooms, private baths. Health record perfect. Com- Outdoor life. 1600 Acre estate. Gymnasium, Swimming 


the plete separate junior division, ages 6 to 15,with special faculty and matrons. | POol. Write for catalog illustrating unusual site and equtp- 
Catalog Address Superintendent, Box R, Green Cove Springs, Fis. | ment. J. A. Peoples, Headmaster, Box R, Blue Ridge, N.. 
| EScaranon tor clllege” and Bunineaa Senge, seta Personal “MIL I TARY 
in class and athletics. Gymnasium. Pool. Week in reonal 
ter Rev. A. D. Thaeier, D. D., Box 90, Nazareth, Pa. 
a “OLD VIRGINIA” TOWN 


IN THE 
ars EYSTONI MY F LEWISBURG. Healthful, mountainous location. 
, Pa. Sas NE ACADE (2300 vt ) Near Greenbrier White Sulphur Spri Accredited 


























axed Smal classes N modern, fireproof pont. — al attention. 
ge Senghere. Tuamie ease entenn inen, tanchere. Wholesome Sghoot At in discipline a — for cuper jor work arouses ambition and Covete, 
a Greched‘stnletc teams forall bore. Juntor School offering’ Gt to ee ey Reful nome usiness. GRADUATES RDMITTED ‘To 
Sth & clu " 
_ rtis ©. Gos, Principal, Box C, Factoryvitie, Pa. OUGOLLEGES WITHOUT EXAMINATION. Sinica 68" aduate work 
Also lower school Ages 8 to 21. a. rt E'S: 
n ulred. 

Pa. SEVERN SCHOOL COL. 1. B. DORE Pree. 

A country boarding aches f for p beve. YY; location ‘on => < 

Severn River near Annapo! for Col'ege, West Box 0, Lesttere, 


Point and Annapolis. E Re - thorough work given 
and dem anded. $ tudentstaughthow tostudy. Watersports 
and all athletics. Roardin students. Limited to fifty. 
Catalog. ROLLAND Mm, . e B., Principal, Severna Park, Md. 


For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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STAUNTO 


Military Academy 


One of the most distinguished preparatory schools in America. 
Superb disciplinary training equaled by academic excellence. 
Two hundred and ninety-six graduates now doing successful 
work in eighty-two universities and colleges. 


















1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of 
the famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the 
Shenandoah, Pure mineral spring waters. High moral tone. Parental 
discipline. Separate building and special teachers for younger boys. 
Military training develops obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine shady 
lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic 
park. All manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercise in open air. 
Boys from homes of culture and refinement only desired. Personal, individ- 
ual instruction by our tutorial system. Standards and traditions high. 
Academy 68 years old. Complete plant, full equipment, absolutely fire- 
proof. Illustrated catalog free. Address 


COLONEL THOS. H. RUSSELL, B. S., President 
Kable Station, Staunton, Va, 












Box R 













BEDFORD, VA. 


ST UY VESANT | 
deme su es ete. Peso mires sation. 


eparatory ww ee Sent 
EDWwin’ 8. KING, Seoduacten © RENTON, VA. 


DARLINGTON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Exclusively college preparatory. Non-military. Accredited. 

Not conducted for profit. Resident teacher for every 10 

boys. Christian influence. Supervised athletics. Lake 
on campus. Fire-proot byltdings. 

CATALOG BOX R ROME, GEORGIA 












Semi-MIirary. Accredited college preparatory. Busi- 
ness courses. Over 1000 graduates have finished col- 
lege or entered professions. Healthfully located in 
the beautiful mountains of Virginia. Christian in- 
fluence. Ideal equipment. Modern gymnasium and 
swimming pool. 30-acre campus. All sports under 
competent coaches. Liberal endowment permits un- 

usually low rate. No extras. Wholesome food. Est. 
1890. Write for catalog. Col. Wm. R. Phelps, Principal, Box R. Box 428 ” 


MILLERSBURG MILITARY INSTITUTE 
In the heart of the Dineen, 36th year. A fully accredit- 
ed school preparing for college or life. Small classes. 
Thorough instruction. Excellent athletic coaches. Moder- 
ate rates. Catalogue address 
W. R, NELSON, 





Su 
Millersburg, Ky. 











A NON-Profit Institution under an eminent Board of 
Trustees. For discriminating parents who wish for their 
sons the best in education. Delightful home life in a 
healthful Virginia environment. Strong faculty. Clean influ- 
ences for Christian Character. Honor Ideals. Small classes, @ 
Supervised study. Prepares forcollegeor Business. Fully ac- 


credited. New fireproof buildings. Aided and inspected by 
U.S. Gov.R.O.T.C. Allathletics. Moderaterate. Catalog:— 
Address Col. N. J. Perkins, President, BoxR, Fork Union, Va. 


Wt KENSECKY 7 


The Oldest Private Military Se School in America 


















« ew fireproof peltags. Individual attention to Gov't. Includes Juni Schoo! for 
make srade é —¢ ot. body from the bes' goanger be bore. Fi miles from Lectevlie. A oR ehts 
‘ami . to 19. Fully jcago. Athletics, including 
ing tox any Sollege or Business. R.O.T.C. Horseback Riding and ym _, 






The best training for your Boy’s Success—enroll him! 
Write for CATALOG: COL. C. B. RicHMOND, Pres., Box R, LYNDON, KENTUCKY 








4 > 5 th) ee ) 
p A+ J 


04 
[ Mighly Rated by U.S. “War Department a cs 


Member Association of Military Schools and Ceftoges of the U. S. National Patronage. Near 








Atlanta, the South’s Historic, Educational, Industrial center, in Blue Ridge foothills about 1100 
feet elevation, salubrious climate, mild winters. Classical, En ingering, Gocmmereiet courses. 
Graduates certificated to National Academies and Colleges. RO. T C. under U. S. Army Of- 
ficers. Junior dept. for boys 9 to 13. Excellent fare, modern Tidings. Special tutorial system 
small classes. Spacious drill and athletic grounds. Military and Athletics wisely planned. Ban 
and orchestra. New swimming pool. One of the largest gyms in any prep school with cor- 
rective exercises. Moderate charges. 





For catalogs address The President of G. M. A., College Park, Ga. 














RANDOLPH-MACON 
ACADEMY 


Front Royal,Va. = Military Training 


A COLLEGE preparatory school for boys in 
the healthful enaadeah valley, 80 miles 
from Washington at northern end of Shen- 
andoah National Park area. Faculty com- 
osed of Christian men of highest type. 
gmnall classes of 15 pupils. Studies strictly 
limited to number that students can carry 
for thorough preparation for college. 

All balidings are new and fire-proof 
with complete modern equipment. Value 
at $350,000. Swimming pool. Gymnasium. 
Athletic fields. Tennis courts. Basketball. 
Football. Track. Modified military train- 
ing. Unusual health record. 37th session. 
Moderate rate. Summer camp. A_branch 
of the Randolph-Macon System. Catalog. 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M. 
Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 























AL 


Making an end run 











1 

NON-PROFIT school of high scholastic 
AE ae Thorough preparation for college, 
West Point and Annapolis. Accredited. 
Small classes. Mild climate in the famous 
Piedmont section of Virginia. Advantages 
of city and country school life. Modern 
equipment. Nation-wide patronage. Chris- 


tian influence, non-sectarian. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool. Est. 1890. Catalog. 


Col. W. M. Kemper, Supt. 
Box R, Danville, Va. 


UGUSTA 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


COLLEGE trained faculty prepeses ambitious boys for 
universities and government academies. 62nd year. 300 
acres in famous Shenandoah Valley. Modern copipment. 
aoe xe pool. Cadet Band. Boys from 26 states. 
R . Address Col.T. J. Rolier or Major C. S. 
Rolier, Jr., Principais, Box R, Fort Defiance, Va. 


Member Association Faw y &. : apnea and Colleges of 
Untte 





































Homelike atmosphere. Reogryieed 
studies. Classes averagin Admit- 
tance all certificate colleges without exams. 
Al eee with Seariges! coach n Every. wee can 
be ona m. R. O.T.C. under U € Go 


Catalog. “Col M. H. Hudgins, Box R, ong Ys. 


marae HARGRAVE sxe 


HIGH scholastic standards at low cost. Prepares for college 
and business. Christian influence. Non-sectarian. Junior 
Des. for boys ae Excellent athletic equipment. Catalog. 

. CAMDEN, A. B., Pres., Box R, Chatham, Va. 


eae 


COLLEGE paretery Accredited erage 
class 12 Ri tary for executive and physical 
values. Modern eyu —swimming pool— 

athletics. Shenandoah Valley, near Washington. Catalog. 
Box 45, Woodstock, Va. DR. HOWARD J. BENCHOFF. Headmaster. 


Virginia Episcopal School ***q2°"« 


prepares boys at cost for college and university. | | 
equipment. Healthy location in the mountains of Vir- 
ginia. Cost moderate, made —— through generosity 
of founders. For catalogue ope Se 

REV. WILLIAM G. PENDLETON, D. D., RECTOR 























SCHOOL INFORMATION 


The Red Book Magazine is always glad to 
help its readers in the selection of the school 
suited to individual needs. We furnish first 
hand information collected by personal 
visits to the schools. In writing please give 
full details as to age, previous education, 
the kind of school you wish, approximate 
location and what you plan to pay per year. 
Enclose stamped return envelope and address 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 























For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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Long experience in develop- 
ing boys gives this nation- 
ally recognized Academy a 
prestige your boy should be 
privileged to share. Modern equip- 
ment; 70 acre campus; lake; golf 

Ideal for training in moral 
and physical health and scholar- 
ship. R. O. T. C. under Army 
officers. Junior school separate. 


“—~ Address Col. W. 0. Batts, Superintenden 
Box E oom. “Soring Hille Tenn. 


wnham fing 
Builders of Men for 35 Years 


A MILITARY school developing character, confidence, 
and usefulness. Faculty college trained. 67-acre 
campus. oy | buildings planned and equipped 
by U. S. Army Engineers. On main-line railway. 
Golf course, swimming pool. Individual and mass 
athletic events. Nation-wide patronage. Graduates 
have entered 38 colleges and universities on cer- 
tificate, in recent years. English-Business course 
for boys not entering college. Limited enrolment. 


Wholesome food, fresh vegetables. Catalog. Box 
504, Columbia, Tenn. 

































Gulf Coast 
Military Academy 


Right on_ the Mississippi Gulf 
Coast. Genial sunshine, salt 
breezes. Healthful and invigorat- 
ing climate. Up-to-date equipment, 
high-class faculty of college grad- 
uates. Graduates accredited East- 
ern Colleges, West Point and An- 
napolis. Athletics, water sports, 
outdoor activities every day. Military 
discipline. Junior Unit R.O.T.C. Non- 
sectarian. Two departments—Junior, 6 
to 14; Senior, 14 years and over. Open 
year ‘round. Member Association Mili- 
tary Colleges and Schools of U.S. 
Write for catalog. Gulf Coast Military 
Academy, Route 6, Gulfport, Miss. 


Send Us The Boy And We 
Will Return You The MAN 





Sewanee Military Academy 


60 years successfully preps ring for college. E aapegel. 
Remarkable school spi due to unique school life. 
Healthful and scenic oeation. 10,000 acres on Cumber- 
at tg Golf. wd athletics. Modern equipment. 


Sewanee, Ten 


TUPELO MILITARY INSTITUTE 

Thorough cotepe preparatory and business courses. In- 

divid attention. In the hills of northern Mississippi. 
Modern uilpment. Ideal home environment. Junior 

department. Swimming pool, gy All athleti 

Terms moderate. Address 

Geo. W A. M., Ph. D., Box R, Tupelo, Miss. 


CASTLE HEIGHTS Miran 


The South's most splendidly equip; school for boys. 
Prepares for all colleges and universities. Junter R. O. 
T. C. Physical Culture system endorsed » 3 
Macfadden. For catalog, write to Col. W. F. H. Godson, 
Jr.. Supt. Drawer R. Lebanon. Tenn. 


McCALLIE SCHOOL 


College preparatory for boys over 12. Christian influence. 
Small classes, individual instruction. Military training. 
Splendid buildings, modern equipment. All a. Sum- 
mer School with camp features. Lake. Catalog. 

BOX R CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 























SUMMER CAMPS 


For information on camps in all parts of the 
country write sating desired location, whether 
for boy or girl and other essential facts. Address 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Ave. New York City 
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SCHOLARSHIP . . . and MORE 

















Or: of the mostigteresting of 
theancient Greek games was the torch yee 
aloft a flaming torch, each youth sped overthe course. 
The race was won not by the merely Syi 
strong, but by the youth who 
with his torch still burning. 

Today the spirit of the 
military school. Here it is 
boy to win for himself sox 
ship, in athletics, in milité 
he may outpoint even § 
excels in initiative ang 


e power of every 
tion. In scholar- 
petition, in sports, 
mrades because he 


pr scholarship — and 


ties of character which are 
scholarship. 

A brochure on modern milita 
vocated by the forty associated 
you on request. 


education as ad- 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
FIVE PARK STREET, ROOM 3, BOSTON 
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RIVERSIDE 


A military academy of the highest standards. 400 cadets 
from 31 states. Located 50 miles north of Atlanta, in the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge Mts.; 1400 feet above sea level. 
CCREDITED preparation for all Universities or Government 
Academies. Business course. Strong faculty of experienced edu- 
cators; smal] classes; individual supervision; parental discipline. Honor 
Ideals. “Character First.” 
R. O. T. C. under direction of U. S. Government. 
Also the most modern and complete Junior School in the South 
fon boys 10 to 14 years of age, with separate barracks, dining-room 


and class-rooms. 
New modern buildings; 2,000 acres of forest park; large athletic fields; 


L 





teams; 1 lake; boating; swimming; fishing; hunting; 
mountain-climbing; golf; largest gymnasium and finest swimming- -pool 
in the South. Outdoor Life—all the year. Flat rate of $964.00 covers every 
possible expense, including board, tuition, uniforms, Jaundry, books. and a 
Coakly spending allowance, Delightful home life. For catalogue address 


Colonel Sandy Beaver, President, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 


{Member of the Acne of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the 














eo 
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fa Tye 






address: 


kak SPS res 


Baylor School 


A Boy’s Opportunity 


Sounp scholarship and a happy school life on the 
most beautiful campus in the South. An accredited 
preparatory school for manly boys. For catalog 


The Baylor School, Box R, Cherokee 


Trail, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 





TENNESSEE 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


SATISFIED patrons in 44 states. Graduates win dis- 
tinction. Our training makes a boy a thinking man. 
Thorough preparation for college. Christian princi- 
fe lassrooms and dormitories modern. Mild 
ealthful climate in highlands of East Tennessee. All 
+ Swimming pool: Band. Orchestra. R. O. 
ss year. Moderate charges. Catalog. Col. C. R. 
En sley, Superintendent, Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn. 













MILITARY ACADEMY 
Ages 5 to 14 
Open all year 
Making men of small boys 





A scuoot whose equipment, studies and sports are adapted 
to the yourg boy’s needs. Modified military system. A 
specially trained faculty in constant but unobtrusive su- 
pervision. 

Beautifully and healthfully located in 200 acres of 
mountain and forest land. 83 miles east of Nashville. 
Eight substantial buildings, modern heating, plumbing 
and lighting. House mothers who take a personal interest 
in the health and happiness of each cadet. Happy, home- 
like atmosphere prevails. Moderate rates. (Camp Whoop- 
pee, for summer months, under same management.) For 
catalog and information address Maj. Roy DeBerry, Head- 
master, Box R, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 
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MIAMI 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


Vv 


Member Association Military 
Colleges and Schools of U. 8S. 





courses 
Miami 





form of 







Col 


A SCHOOL where cadets are placed on their 
honor and are thoroughly prepared for college 
or equipped for business life. Junior College 


military 


parade ground, baseball diamonds, football fields, 
and billiard rooms. Social ease developed at 
school functions. Modern fire-proof buildings. 
School band and orchestra. Catalog. 


- Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box 378. 


GERMANTOWN, OHIO 


offered. In the valley of the Great 
River, 14 miles from Dayton. The 
training is used as an inspirational 
outdoor exercise. Gym, athletic field, 














A scHoor for the making of virile, ag- 
gressive men. Kemper instills into its ity. 
sons the spirit to go forth and win. 
High School and Junior College courses 
plus a system of military training which 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent. 





KEMPER MulITARY scHOOL 


builds superior moral courage and viril- 
One of the finest gymnasiums in 
the United States. Modern fire-proof 
buildings. Athletics for every cadet. 
Write for catalog. 


754 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 


For Boys from 8 to 20 years of age. Member 
Assn. Military Colleges and Schools of the U. S. 


Affectionately known as M.M.A. Builds 
a clean mind in a sound body, and de- 
velo sinitiative and individualism. “Big 
Brother Plan’? of government gives 
close personal touch between cadets and 
instructors, encouraging friendships. Privilege sys- 
tem insures contented student y and enthusias- 
tic school spirit. R.O.T.C. unit with Army Off- 
cers. Directed Athletics, reaching every cadet. Col- 
lege Preparatory. Business and Music. Separate 
Lower hool for e.- boys. Faculty and 
equipment exceptional apacity taxed annually. 
Early enrollment necessary. Catalog. Address: 

Col. E.Y.Burton, President, Box 124, Mexico, Missouri 


















PEMBROKE SCHOOL [.\3% 


Prepares for all colleges. Delightful outdoor activities the 
year round. Every sport. Vigorous school life. Masterly 
faculty. Non-military, non-sectarian. Lower school. 
Excellent home life. For catalogue address 

The Registrar, 7447 State Line Rd., Kansas City, Mo. 


CMilita 
Institute 
95th year. High, beautiful location. Lower cure 


a ag boys. Athletics. ‘Address A. M. p Sy 
upt., Box 27, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ICHIGAN JUNIOR SCHOOL (,s57%, 


Onekama, Mich. For boys in the grades. Ac- 
credited. Individual attention. Sympathetic 
care. Owns its own estate. All outdoor sports. 
Easily reached. $55 a month. For catalog, 
& FT mb address:—Chicago omice: 1204 Stevens Bldg. 


MNARGA Military School 


ACCREDITED. Trains for character. 4 modernly 
equipped buildings. 85 miles south of Chicago. 
Endowed —hence moderate expense. Catalog: — 


COL. J. R. BITTINGER, Supt., Dept. R., ONARGA, ILL. 


saint Albans 
——~—4 Anoldestablished Church School. 28th year 
Within motoring distance from Chicago 
THOROUGH COLLEGE PREPARATION 
Separate Lower School for Boys 9 to 14 
Athletics Moderate rates 
For catalog and information address 
The Rev. Charles L. Street, Ph.D., Headmaster 
712 Somonauk St., Sycamore, Illinois 
























WENIWORITH 


MILITARY ACADEMY AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 






Lexington, Mo. 


years regular college work. 
Ls aaa cay oa 





miles from Kansas City 





Nationally known wie Faculty and student co-opera- 
as one of the best tion exceptional. New stadium—gift of 
military academies. High School and2 alumni. Catalog. Col. Sellers, Pres., 


Fully ‘ac- Box 278, Lexington, Mo. 





Morgan Park ‘cavemy 


Eacu boy at Morgan Park is given individual 
potdence and personality development 
y outstanding teachers. He lives with 
wholesome companions in modern build- 
_—_ a1 acre campus in suburban Bev- 

tly Hills. He receives thorough prepa- 
ration for college and cocheleal schools. 
His physique is developed by supervised 
athletics. Separate Lower School. 
Park year. he “Greater Morgan 
ark Plan” provides for new build- 
ings, two of which will be ready 
this fall. Summer Camp in Michi- 
gan. Catalog. 


COL. H. D. ABELLS 
Box 1828, —— Park Chicago, Ill. 


[LLINOIS 


Military School 


From reveille to taps—school 
days of earnest study = 
healthful outdoor — Pre- 
pore for college and gain a manly, erect 
earing through a enilitary training 
under real Jeaders. Strong teams that 
instill the spirit of true sportsmanship. 
= courses for young boys. Rate 
Junior College Department. 

For catalog address 


Col. Clyde R. Terry, President, 
Box 13, Aledo, Illinois. 




































G I N -AGADEMY 
73rd Year 

~ Boys fitted for college in Christian en- 
vironment by teachers of strong person- 
ality. One teacher for every 9° boys, 
Modern, attractive buildings in residen- 
tial town, 1 hour from Chicago. Foot- 
ball, basketball, swimming, golf. Every 
boy in athletics. Moderate rate. Catalog. 
: KARL A. STOUFFER, Supt. 

~ aw, Box 76 Elgin, tt. 

Oo. 





















DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A school in the country for boys under 15 where 
each boy receives the sympathetic care of college- 
trained teachers. Dakotah boys enjoy the advan- 
tages of a well-regulated home and are always happy 
in their work and play. Healthful location 100 
miles northwest . shicago. Rates 

For catalog ad 

Mr. . K. Baltzer, Box 116 
Dakotah School for Boys, Dakota, II. 














ORPE# BOYS 


6 to 16. A real home, motherly 

care. On Lake Mich., 45 minutes 

north of Chicago. Semi-military. 
All sports under coach from U. of Ill. coach- 
ing school. Skating and tobogganing in winter. 
Riding. Trips to Chicago. Tutoring without added 
cost. Limited enrolment. Summer Camp. Catalog. 
Box R, Lake Forest, Il. 


for boys 6 to 16. 80th year. 100 boys. 
Men teachers and house mothers who un- 
derstand boy nature. Up to date Methods. 
All Sports. Manual Training. appy School Life. 
Hour from Chicago in hill coun CATALOG. 
Noble Hill, Prin., Box Dav Noodstock, a. 














MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The Department of Education of 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for a 
number of years has devoted the 
time of its college trained staff to 
visiting and reporting upon Private 
Residential Schools throughout the 
country from Maine to California, 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. 
We have data on good schools of 
every type for every type of pupil. 
We are glad to assist our readers, 
without charge, in the selection of a 
school. If you do not find one which 
seems to meet your needs among the 
many investigated schools listed in 
pages seven to twenty-seven, write us 
giving age, previous education, and 
religious affiliation of the boy or girl, 
type of school, location and tuition 
rate desired. Enclose a stamped re- 
turn envelope and write today to 


The Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 




















2 lb eemovesnnsn in |” 











For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS” 
Above are the Captains of the Acad- 
emy teams, football, basketball, crew, 
baseball and track. These lads have put 
themselves in harmony with the St. 
John’s system and are already reaping 
their reward in sound bodies, alert minds, 
and qualities of leadership. 

The opportunities by which they have 
profited are open to any boy who is will- 
ing to co-operate, who wants to feel the 
thrill of accomplishment. 

St. John’s training is in the hands of 
men who have made it a life work. They 
are specialists. They know how to com- 
bine sympathy with force, and under- 
standing with firmness. ass 

Place your boy under the inspirational 
guidance of these men. Send for catalog. 





Box 16G, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


St. John's Hie 


EPISCOPAL 


THE AMERICAN RUGBY 








Military and 
Maval Academy 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
The distinctive advantages and 
methods offered by this College 
Preparatory School will prove 
of interest to discriminating 

parents. 
Col. R.P. Davidson, President 























A Clean Mind in a Sound Body 


Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 
THOROUGH preparation for college. Busi- j 
ness courses. High academic_ standard. 
Boys taught how to study. Wholesome 
Christian atmosphere. Modern equipment. 
Military training. Interesting and vari 
athletic program — experienced coaches. 
Nearby lakes afford water sports. 40 acres for 
outdoor recreation. Separate Junior School. 
Summer session. Rev. Charles Herbert 
Young, 8. T. D., Rector. For illustrated cat- 
alog address 


The Business Office, Howe, Indiana 








ST. JAMES SCHOO 


A homelike school for boys. 
Thorough and systematic 


instruction in first eight grades. Episcopal. Supervised 
sports, hikes and nature study. Small classes. Individual instruc- 


tion. Unusual health record. Military drill. Parental care. 
tional patronage. e estate, ideal surroundings, 28th 
For catalog address 


a- 
year. 


F. E. Jenkins, Headmaster, Box C, Faribault, Minn. 








tay) Shattuck 


i 


School 


ideals. 


C. W. Newhall, Headmaster 





A college preparatory school 
with a record for sound scholar- 
ship, manly character and high 


Military training under U. 8. 
War Dept. All athletics under 
8 coaches— 16 buildings, 240 
acres. Business course. Summer 
School. 68th year. Write now 
for catalogue and book of views. 


Box R Faribault, Minn. 











graduates go to college. 


and field sports. Rate $700. 
illustrated catalog address 
MILO B. PRICE, 


Ph.D., incipal 


Pr 
Box 397-C, Owatonna, Minn. 
« : . — - 








PILLSBURY ACADEMY 


An endowed military school for boys. 80% of 
Individual instruction. 
Supervised dormitories. 18 acres of well-kept lawn 
and noble shade trees. 7 buildings. Unusual facili- 
ties for athletics, including swimming, tennis, track 
52nd year. For 
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with the mind. 


lege), in business and in life. 


Emphasizes scholarship. Studies come first. 


Write for the literature. 
the lives of its 700 cadets. 


Culver Military Academy Ms 


In barrack life there are no distractions to 
studious endeavors. Concentration is possible as it is in no other environment. But there 
is proper balance between brain work and physical exercise. Military drills and athletics 


guide youthful energies and enthusiasms into most beneficial channels—the body grows up 


Parents are impressed by the well-ordered routine in study and instruction periods. They 
realize the value of these things to the boy at college (and Culver prepares for any col- 


It tells how Culver is molding character in 
Address The Dean's Office, Culver, Indiana. 


ULVER 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
On Lake Maxinkuckee + 








Boys taught “How-to-Study” 


**Western’’ emphasizes teaching boys “how to study.” 












Extra help periods, small classes, daily study supervision. The 
result is a boy learns more in a term—and learns it thoroughly. 
Graduates enter College without examination, and enter life 
with superior habits and character. ‘‘Business Course” included. 

50th year. Ages: 12 to 20. Fireproof buildings; modern Gym- 
nasium and pool—all located in the hills near Alton. R. O. T. C. 
The Military Department and all athletics, including Riding, 
insure a proper physical foundation and teach boys leadership. 
“For the HONOR of the Corps”—jbuilds Character. 
application necessary. CATALOG—address: The President, Box R, 


WESTERN icaveny 












Early 





ALTON, ILL. 











radeship. 


Lake Forest Academy for Boy 


NON-MILITARY 





HONOR IDEALS 


DISTINCTIVELY COLLEGE PREPARATORY—diploma admits to 
ALL certificate universities—also preparation for Yale, Princeton, Har- 
vard, etc. 70th year. An endowed school, not for profit. Friendly co-op- 
eration between faculty and students develops character and good com- 
Modern Buildings. 
One hour north of Chicago on Lake Michigan. For Catalog address 


Expert physical training and all athletics. 





John Wayne Richards, Headmaster, Box 156, LAKE FOREST, ILL, 








fos Alamos Ranch School | 


WHERE a boy prepares for college while 
leading a natural, outdoor life in Santa Fe 
National Forest. Year round health-building 
climate. Country unsurpassed for scenic 
grandeur and historic interest. A saddle 
horse for every boy. Wonderful opportunity 
for 40 boys. Booklet. CONNELL, 
Director, Los Alamos Ranch School, 
Box R, Otowi, New Mexico. 











Thorough College preparation according to Eastern stand- 
ards. Individual attention. Inviting cuisine. Supervised 
outdoor life in perfect climate. Every boy rides. Catalogue. 
Prof. N. R. Appleton, M.A., Box R, Santa Fé, N. Mex, 








George H. Holoran, M.A., Principal, 1984 So. Columbine Street 


OLORAD MILITARY SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY PARK, DENVER 
In the invigorating air of the Rocky Mountains. Outdoor 


sports all the year round. Grammar grades; college pre- 
paratory. New boys accepted up to age 14. For catalogue write 




















Enroll Now 


in the school you wish to enter this 
fall. It is disappointing to be re- 
jected by the school you have se- 
lected, merely because its application 
list is closed. Avoid this by enroll- 
ing now. 

If you are having difficulty in select- 
ing a school, our Department of 
Education will be glad to give you 
its assistance. Write at once, giving 
full details. Enclose stamped re- 
turn envelope to 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 











Rated high scholastically (offering both Tigh 
School and Junior College courses) and a R. O 
- ©, School of outstanding distinction have 
made the Institute the favorite for an increasing 
number of boys each year. 


Located in the ‘‘Sunshine State’ where the air 
is bracing, dry and conducive to good health— 
3,700 ft. altitude. Students enjoy outdoor life 
the year round among the healthiest conditions. 
Physical progress is watched in each student All 
sports are featured and every Institute team is in- 
stilled with the highest principles of sportsmanship. 

Due to the increase of applicants each year and 
the fact that many have to be turned down, we 
suggest you enter your application for the 1928- 
29 school year immediately. Catalog on request. 


COL. D. C. PEARSON, Supt. 
Box S ROSWELL, N. MEX. 


























The Valley Ranch School 


Valley, Wyoming 
via Cody 


Tuoroven Eastern Preparatory 
School training combined wit 
supervised Western Ranch out- 
door life. Small classes with in- 
dividual help. Each boy as- 
signed his own saddle oom, 
Riding, polo, rifle practice, 
mountain trips and athletics 
constitute open-air activities. 
Excellent equipment. Christian 
influence. atalog. Junin 8. 
Bryan, Eastern Director, Valley 
Ranch, Easterm Office, 70 East 
45th St., New York, N. Y. 














For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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COMMERCE AND BUSINESS 





MONTEZ REA 


A Boys’ SCHOOL in the Santa Cruz Mts., 50 miles 
from San Francisco. Equable climate. Grammar 
and High School. Prepares for leading colleges. 
Progressive methods, stressing character and 
citizenship training. Modern buildings of Pueblo 
type. Athletics, horses, shops, plunge. 150 boys. 
Box 55, Montezuma Mountain School 
Los Gatos California 








= 
Lower School Dormitory 











PAGE|! 


Military Academy 


A big school for little boys 
Pace is designed wholly to serve 
the needs of little boys. Matrons 
give sympathetic motherly atten- 
tion. Boys are taught how to 
study and to conduct themselves 
like little gentlemen. Modified 
gulitery and Re a taining. 
argest school of its kind in 

Cadet Major America. Catalog 
Cockins Major Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster 

1218 Cochran Avenue 





13 years old 












Los Angeles California 


San Diego Army*™* Navy Academy 
Junior Unit R. O. T. C. 
“The West Point of the West” 


“CLass M"’rating of War Department. Fully accred- 
ited. Preparatory tocollege, West Point and Annapolis. 
Separate lower school for young boys. Summer sessions. 
Located on bay and ocean. Land ay water sports all 
year. Christian influences. Catalog. Col. Thes. A. 
Davie. ae Box R, Pacific. Beach Station, 














REPARATORY SCHOOL ron BOYS 
SET) Thoreash Preparation 


Accredited Eastern and om... mt ern 
GENERAL AND ELECTIVE COURSES 
SEPARATE JUNIOR SCHOOL, GRADES 5 TO 8 
Athletics. Gymnasium. Swimming. Riding. 
New, modern fireproof buildings. 

Write for illustrated catalog. 

CHAS M.WCOD. SuPT., Box R, COVINA,CAL. 








7 An Exceptional School for Exceptional Men 





THE BENTLEY SCHOOL 


OF 
ACCOUNTING and FINANCE 


921 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








.. 


The largest professional school of college 
grade in the world devoted exclusively to 
training men for the duties of 


Admits men only. Accepts high school graduates. Two-year intensive course— 
resident only. Excellent dormitory accommodations. 
A knowledge of accounting offers a short cut to an executive position. Leader- 
ship depends on thorough preparation, and success in business demands 
specialization. Learn to do some one thing well. 

Send for Catalog; it will interest you , 


ce Manager, Cost Accountant, 
Auditor, Credit Manager, 
Comptroller, Treasurer, 
and Public Accountant. 


Free placement service. 

















rere: —— 
MEW BURDETT COLLEGE BUILDING 


ai BURDETT COLLEGE 22° 


Intensive two-year courses of college grade: Bus- 
: imness Administratfon, Accounting, and Finance, 
especially for young men; Secretarial and other 
courses for young women. Individual attention 
by able faculty. Burdett training fits graduates 
for executive, office, ‘secrenatial 
other business positions. Send for catalogue to 


SS F. H. Burdett, Pres. 








Last year Burdett 
students came from 
70 Universities and 
Colleges, 262 High 
Schools, 60 Prep. 
Schools and 142 
other business, nor- 
mal and special 
schools. 







selling, and 






FOUNDED 1879 














SCHOOL 


Founded 1858 


General Business and Secre- 
tarial courses, accounting, 
business administration, 
shorthand, typewriting. 
Co-educational, for students 
of college and high school 
grade. Registered University 
of the State of New York. 
Small classes, individual ad- 
vancement. Graduates in de- 
mand. For catalog address 
Secretary 253 LexingtonAve. NewYork City 

















SCHOOL 
BEVERLY rer'scrs 
Located in most healthful climate 


NON- MILITARY th 
HON-GECTARIAN J AND noe -MILSEA a ent gupte tty 


Siboirship. anc anc, "ports equitably bl Blended: g oe — on — 





SAN RAFAEL MILITARY ACADEMY 
aan of California’s finest private schools.’”” 

Grammar, High School, Junior College. Ac- 

SSH ng 

pag em oy AL ART, Sup't., Box 8-R, San Rafael. California. 


PALO ALTO Military Academy 


Exclusively for primary and grammar grades. Homelike. 
Thoro. Riding, bicycling, swimmin mgent many other health- 
giving sports. Open 12 months in the year. Summer camp. 


Col. R. P. Kelly. Supt., Box 306-R, Palo Alto, Calif. 

LOS ANGELES 
Harvard School ‘Cavirornia 
Theleading school for boys on the Pacific Coast. Day and 
boarding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully 


accredited. Member R.O.T.C. Forcatalog and particulars 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., Headmaster. Box R. 

















Executive 
Secretarial Courses 
Business Administration 
and Accounting Courses 
for High School Graduates 
73rd Year—120,000 Graduates 


The oldest business college in America—on the 
world’s finest boulevard—overloc king beautiful 
Lake Michigan—in the heart cf Chicago’s com- 
mercial life, where positions are plentiful. 


A good position for every graduate 
Send for free Success Book 
BRYANT & STRATTON 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Dept. R.B. 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

















WRITE THE RED BOOK MAG- 
AZINE for School Information. Be 
sure to state whether for boy or girl, 
age, location desired. Address Direc- 
tor, Department of Education, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


























UNIVERSITY 








EARN $3000 A ATE. 6 months intensive 


course. Also Accounting and General Busi- 
ness. Includes study of 20 Chicago industries. 
Supervised Dormitories. Also Home Study 


Dept. 4Alst year. Demand for graduates. 
Write for catalog 
cuscae? BUSINESS COLLEGE, Dept. R., 
127 S. State Street, CHICAGO 

















Bryant-Stratton College 


OF Panny CPUENESTRATION 
tate authorized to grant degrees 
Box PRO OVIDENCE, R. +4 
Two-YEAR ‘courses—intensi ve instruction— equal 
in semester hours to ) 4) ear university programs. 
work. Gr fill preferred positions. 
Placement Bureau helps hundreds. Courses in 
Business Administration, Accountancy and 
Finance, Secretarial a: Teacher Training. 
Visiti lecturers. from ~~ universities. 
Sixty-sixth year. Ask for catal 











I DE R THE que wenveneery Ors 


BU: 

ADMINISTRATION. 
'@) e =~ ntensive training for Com- 
mercial Teaching or Executive 


ies. Open to men and 
women of educationand ambition. Lecture method 
cpamomente’ , oY Jal aboratory develops talents, 
visio. ; 4-year college 
work and degree ree in 2 years. Also Summer Session 
granting College Credits. CATALOG. Director, 
RIDER COLLEGE, TRENTON, WN. J. 

















PEIRCE SCHOOL 


of Business Administration 


College-grade courses for young 
men and young women— Business 
Administration; Executive-Secre- 
tary; seannarepete Gesretary; Ac 
counting and C.P.A. Preparation. 


cultural environment. Write the 
Registrar for 4th Year Book. 
Pine St. West of Broad, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Pace Institute 


Day and Proving De Professional School of Acco Business Ad- 

pinieyation. « retarial Practice, Wee! kly fold studies of New 
Busin pb ad Provides intensive technical Folge 

ecountancy (C, P. A. Examinations) and for Business. Buk 

225 Broad: York. 


for A 
tin S, apply to Registrar. 


CCOUNTANC 


and Business Administration. 2-yearday 
or 3-year evening course for B. C. 8. de- 


BENIAMI 1-year course for 
INFRANKLIN UNIVERSITY 
ation Bidg., Washington, D. 

















aes Prepares young men and women 
for phic, 

cars paaate placed rship. 

Wri 








Miami-Jacobs College 
Dayton, Ohio 


An outstanding school of business in a city noted 
for enterprise — Business Administration, Secre- 
tarial, Accountancy, Normal Training, ete. Char- 
tered for degrees. Write 


W. E. Harbottle, Pres. 











The Business Institute 
INSTITUTE BLDG. 


1333 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Secretarial Accounting and Shorter Courses, In- 
dividual Advancement. Institute Free Employ- 
ment Bureau sends graduates to Ford Motor Co. 
and other leading automobile concerns. Excel- 
lent oppertunition = on young men and 

den Investment.” 


women. Write Dept. R. B. for booklet “A Gol 
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MUSIC, ART, ORATORY, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 








School 


Founded 1895 by Wm H Sherwood 
as a 


Vrainin ing 
(Dusic “Zerna 


§ SEPARATE SCHOOLS 


Offering preparation for 

1. A Concert, Operatic or Stage Career 

2. Teaching Music, Dramatic Art or Dancing 

3. Public School Music Teaching and Supervising 

4. Theater and Church Organ Playing 

5. Orchestra and Band Conducting and Playing 

Faculty of 150. Dormitory. Openings for qualified 
graduates. Advanced students may qualify toteach 
in our 34 Chicago Branches to help defray expenses. 

Mention Catalog desired—address Registrar, 


301 Fine Arts Bidg., CHICAGO 
STATE-ACCREDITE Deed 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
Pisa! oRy 2am 

















Voice, Piano, Violin, Organ, "Cello and Public School 
methods leading to Bachelors’ degrees. Affiliated with the 
University of Michigan. Earl V. Moore, Musical Director. 


Faculty of artists. Chorus of 300; orchestra of 70. Concerts 
and May Festival by world’s leading musicians. Catalog. 


CHARLES A. SINK, Pres., Box 1002, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 


CHICAGO'S - FOREMOST - SCHOOL - OF - MUSIC 





Accredited. All branches of Music ic Art. Certificates, 
Diplomas, [ awarded by authority of State of Tiiasie. 126 
artist ay Lectures, Recitals, Students’ Orches' School 
for Thea’ rmitory peqeemnadeten ns. “rd annual 


tre Organ Piaviog. | 


session begins Sept. 8. Addre. 
John J. Hattsta Pres. 554 t'Kimbatt t Hall, Chicago 
atl. Asen. of Se: 


Member 


DRAMATICS and SPEEC 





ae COLLEGE 


PRESSION 
Summer School begins June 19. Bet ions college of 
its kind in mid-west. Accredited 2, 3, and 4 yr. courses. 
Complete training in Speech Arts. 39th year. Homelike 


dormitory. 616-22 S. Michi- 


Address Registrar, Dept. 10, 
gan Ave., 1 


Chicago, Il. 








SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 











KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training for educated women 
RESIDENT SCHOOL IN BOSTON 


One-year course includes 
technical, economic and 
broad business training, 
preparing for superior 
positions. 

Two-year course including 
six college subjects for 
students not desiring col- 
lege. but wishing a_ cul- 
tural as well as a busi- 
ness education. 


BOSTON 
90 Marlboro Street 


NEW YORK 
247 Park Avenue 




















PROVIDENCE Special Course for College 
| 155 Angell Street Women. Separate Class- 
} rooms, Special Instruc- 
| tors, Special Schedule. 
— 











QCHOOL 


Y. W. C. A. 
N. Y. C. 


Balta RD 


CENTRAL BRANCH 
At 53rd St., 


Secretarial Training— Expert in- 

struction. Next class begins July 2. 

Ballard School graduates always 
in demand. Estab. 56 years. 


Lexington Ave., 





Bush Conservato 


oP | BE Or_X< €7 @) 


Faculty of 125. The Largest and Most Distin- 
guished American School Offering Courses in 


OPERA 


EXPRESSION 


DRAMATIC ART 
DANCING 


MUSI 


SCHOOL MUSIC CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 


Scholarships—Symphony Orchestra 


Only conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive dormitories for 


women and men students 


Fall term begins Sept. 10th. Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 
catalog describing this great institution andits many advantages, address 


R.B. SCHWENKER, Secretary, 839 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





LAWRENCE 


Conservatory of Music 


(A Department of Lawrence College) 
MODERN courses in Piano, Violin, Voice, Cello, 
Organ, Theory, Band Instruments, Public School 
Music leading to Diploma and Degree of Bachelor 
of Music. Normal courses for Piano, Violin, and 
Voice Teachers. Dormitories. Send for catalog. 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean, Box R, Appleton, Wis. 




















COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
and DRAMATIC ART. Bminent, faculty of 60 artists, Sto- 


ough instruction in Music and ones Art. Public School Music, 
Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ certificates. Free advantages, 
Dormitory. Scholarships. Edwin L. Stephen, Mgr., Dept. R. 8B. 
16th fl, Kimball Hall Bidg., Chicago. 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 


54th yr. Students may enter at any time. Depts.— Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Classic and Ballet Dancing. 
Diplomas and Degrees conferred. Master Summer 
School June 25—Aug.4. Dormitory accommodations. For catalogue 
address Dept. 9, 5035 Woodward Ave,, Detroit, Mich. 








" i. " ss re 
Boillotat Music Studios {/'27°;vie}'t; voices 
ic art. Certificates and diplomas. Training classes for 
those wishing to specialize in private or class teaching. 
Address H. Nelson Boillotat, Mus. Bac. 

1101-1192 Wurlitzer Bidg. 1509 Broadway, Detroit, Mich. 


Ohe Cilebeland Justitute of (Husic 


Courses lead to certificate or degree. Public School 
Music. Orchestra School. Artist Faculty. Dormitories. 
Summer School Annually. Send for catalogue. 

Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director, 2827 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 














Teachers’, Lyceum, Dramatic _— = 
] and Personal Culture Courses. |f 
Rollo A. Talicott, Dean. Pri- 
vate instruction with each 


| 

| course. Advanced courses in 
English. Graduates eligible to 

| teach in New York State Pub- | 
lic Schools. Degrees. Gym- 
nasium, Theatre, Dormitories. | 
One, two, three and four year 

courses. Summer courses be- | 

ih) gin June 4th and July 2nd. 

i Fall Term opens September 
20th. Catalog. 


es _115 De Witt Park. Ithaca.N.Y. 


Combs Conservatory 









































44th year Accredited Philadelphia 
All branches of music. Courses for beginners, ambitious 
amateurs, and professionals. Degrees conferred. Highest 
artistic standards. Faculty of specialists. Daily super- 
vised practice. Two complete symphony orchestras. Four 
pupils’ recitals a week. Normal training. Public School 
Music. Six buildings. Dormitories. 


Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director, Box R, 1331 S. Broad St. 


CONWA BAND SCHOOL 


Prepares for Leadership in Community, School and 
Professional Bands. Private and Class Instruction; 
Teachers of national renown; Conducting and Band 
Arrangements; Daily Band Rehearsals under Dean 
Conway; Large Symphony Orchestra. Large Band, 
Library. Degrees. Dormitories. Gymnasium. Under 
personal direction of the famous band leader, Patrick 
Conway. Catalog. 

615 De witt Park, 











MILITARY 


Ithaca, New York 











incinnati J onservatory 


EST. 1867 OF MUSIC.INC. 
Bertha Baur, President. Send for complete free catalog describing this 
music school of international reputation. Noted faculty branches 
— degr R. T. HOWARD, Registrar, CINC SINNATH. OHIO 


(Accredited) Full and Par- 
The Schuster-Martin Hal Course for Stage— 
atform an ‘eaching 
School of the Brama Special Summer course 
opens June —_ Send for Circular. 
1ELEN SCHUSTER-MARTIN, Directo 
The Little Playhouse Kemper Lane, C ineinnatl, oO. 








INST ITUT ION 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


2, 3 and 4 Year Courses. Accredited in New 





York, Penna. and other states. Degrees. Large 
and prominent Faculty. Dormitories. Band and 
Orchestra Rehearsals. Summer Sessions. Place- 
ment and Continuation Service. Summer School 
Sessions begin June 4th and July 2nd. Catalog. 


LBERT EDMUND BROWN, Dean 
302 DeWitt Park Ithaca, N. Y. 


~ 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Herbert Witherspoon, President. All branches of Music and 
Dramatic Art. Degrees. Diplomas. Certificates. Dormitory. 

A conservatory pledged to the highest artistic standards. 
62nd year. Summer Term June 2£ Fall T erm September 
10. 85S FREE FELLOWSHIPS. Catalog address RL D. KINSEY, 
Manager, 58 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, ito 





OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


raining for Young W: 
One-year course. **Resident end day students. ‘Principals; 


Florence B. LaMoreaux, A. B., Mrs. Margaret V. Fowler, 
5-317 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


[ifnited States 


Secre Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Gessetentel & Business pA raining. Ask for Catalog R 
gar Chase, Vanderbilt 2474 


TOWN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
PLACES “GRADUATES 


Prepares fe fw Private Secretarial nt Posi 
‘or 
JOHN J. BROWN, LL. M., Director, 25 W. 45th St, New York 











ness mer position s. Se 





Institute of Musical Art of the 
Juilliard School of Music 


Frank Damrosch, director. All branches of music. 
students of ability and serious purpose. Catalog. 


For 


School of the Theatre 
John Craig, Director 
Practical training for the stage 


LELAND 
POWERS =a" = 


School of the Spoken Word. Vocational Courses. Cataleg. 
Registrar, 31 Evans Way, Boston 





Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 49th 
year. Degrees granted. Address HARRY SEy- 
mMoUR Ross, Dean, Huntington Chambers, 








120 Claremont Ave., New York, N.Y. 
of Improved Music 


DUNNING SYSTEM *"Sersysinc 


Only systematized plan for teoshing endorsed _ by 
Leschetizky. It makes you a specialist est investment 


Boston. 

4 of ELOCUTION 
The National Schoo and ORATORY 
The oldest chartered School of Expression in America 
Degrees granted. Public Speaking. Physical Training 
Dramatic Art, Professional and Finishing 


usicall fi ig Ni 
emanate. ren E ere nee Course.’ Dormitories. For Catalog, address 0. C. SHOEMAKER, 
8 W. 40th St., New York City | Prin., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. © 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 





New England Conservatory of Music 


THE LARGEST AND BEST {wureeD 
SCHOOL OF MUS 


Send for Catalog © 
HUNTINGTON AVE., OSTON, MASS. 





Wardman Park Theatre and Touring Companies 


Training Department, under experienced Actors. Active 
board includes Cosmo Hamilton, Edith Wynne Matheson, 
Oswald Yorke, Henry Herbert and — 7 Lae 
to capable students in our own e3 Summer 
session opens July 5th. WAROMAN PARK Hi MOTEL WASHINGTON. 8.¢ 





For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave.. 


New York City. 











PaGe 24 


MUSIC, ART, ORATORY, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 


The Red Book Magazine 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 










ss eneaannasaesseinnssniennnnsnannnnntasnnnnniannannsannl 
ERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 44 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
SIX WEEKS 
TEACHERS’ SUMMER COURSE 
In Stagecraft, Play Directing and 
Advanced Expressional sechnique 

JULY 9th to AUGUST 1 
Regular Fall Term an begins Be ad 26th 


Exte Dramatic 
ms OOLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 177-G, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 











[THACA (CON SERVATORY 


Registered ee N. Y. State Board of of 


ents. All branches of music 
taught. Master Courses with 
world-famous artists. Degrees. MUSIC 
17_ buildings, including Dormitories, Audi- 
torium, Gym, Studio and Administration Build- 
ings. Year Book. Popular and inspirational 
Summer School opens July 2nd. Fall Term, 
September 
20th. No. 15 
DeWitt Park, 


; # ithaca, N. Y. 














Offers training in 
EVERY TYPE OF DANCING 
for STAGE & SOCIAL AFFAIRS 
---at surprisingly low cost 
Special classes for those who want to Reduce or Build 
Call at studio or write for complete information 
ahout type of work in which you are interest 


NED ) WAYBURN STUDIOS OF STAGE E DANCING, Inc bee. 
icColumbus Giscle Studio mS Pione Columbus 5800 
Q° Cc . . OL 


a Lheatre 


paaua. Aeeee. MUSIC, STAGE DANCING 
and Photoplay. Developing 


Soe cosential for any vecs- 
in life. wate nae Art Theatre and nt 
ile learning. 


















Driascrors arances wh 
dlan Dale plie-<Laurette Taylor. Mary Pickford, Eleanor 
. 4. Brady inter, A rman. J. A y. 
Sir John Martin and Adele Astaire, Dolly Sisters, Evelyn 
ervey iw, ora Bay ylor omnes, 
oO 





West 85th St., N. ¥ 
ask for cata 


FEAGIN SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 


Acting-Directing-Producing-Teaching-Enter- 
taining-Public peaking. Diction, Panto- 
—_ pensing, Stagecraf velops Personality. Eve- 

Children's eae FALL TERM OcT. 1. 
~ 11208 Games Mall, NEW YORK Circle 1766 


JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON—ROBERT MILTON 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
SUMMER COURSES IN ACTING AND STAGE- 
CRAFT. Ly pe nt OF Al. L TYPES. 

A responsible person sent School desired in each city. 
128 East 58th St" (Plaza 4824) New York 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 
Practical *“‘Study Studio’ instruction in Advertising Art, 
Illustration, Life, Lettering and Design, pues, Interior 
Decoration, Dress Design, Layout and A Directing. 














-! 44 i. a. Bh “Study Studio” Catal Ag 
Frank _H. Young, Directo 
306 +4 WABASH ‘AVENUE, CHICAGO,  DEPT.R 








THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER TERM OPENS JUNE 25TH 
FALL. TERM OPENS OCTOBER 1ST 
DRAWING - PAINTING - ILLUSTRATION - SCULPTURE 
COMMERCIAL ART - INTERIOR DECORATION - DESIGN 
COSTUME - PRINTING ARTS - DRAMATIC ARTS AND 
TEACHER TRAINING 


FOR CATALOG, ADDRESS THE DEAN OF THE SCHOOL 
THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 














Develop Your 
Artistic Talents 


All the regular Art Courses. Also Interior 


Decoration Weaving, Book Binding, 
Pottery, Metal Working, etc. Write for 
complete catalog to 

E. H. WUERPEL, Director; Room 15 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY—ST. LOUIS 













INTERIOR-DECORATION 


Four Months’ om | Training Course. 
Also C l and Design 
Courses. Summer term starts July 6. 
Send for Catalog 9-R. Also Home Study 
Course starts at once. 
Send for booklet 9-L 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue - New York City 












Send for Catalog 
Tilustration, Advertising Art. Painting, 
Fashions, Lettering, etc. Taught 
Professional artists. Half usual time, 
Cultural environment. Svpervised stu- 
dent residence. Also “ ey | Study. " 


Positi: fe 
math Anes Puubangh, Pte iy 











547 Sixth Ave., 















N. Y. SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 

Onty School of its Kind FRANK alyag Pansons, Pose, 

IwteenaTionaL Orrortunrrigs it tor Ist 

A sg CB ay fered temas wien: 
idress: Sec. 2230 Broadway, New York, 9 Place des 

ND FOR CATALOGUES 


pCENTRALScHooL/ARtT 


Individual fa Covess by successful modern artists. 
ee, = ne. Be paws, Commercial and Applied 
Décorat tion. Credits given. Day and 

I 4 


Catalo; 
7012 Grand Central Terminal New York City 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 

1825-1928 BALTIMORE, MD. 

peo nad in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Advertisi and 

e Design, Interior Decoration, tage Craft, u- 

pational Therapy, etc. Rinehart School of "Boulpture. 
talogue on request. 




















NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 

Interior Decoration, Color, Costume, Commercial Art. 

Poster. — Dynamic Symmetry. Life. Sketch 

Class. Dormitory. Catalog. 

Felix Mahony, Pres., Connecticut Ave. and M. Washington, D.C. 


DESIGNERS ART 


HOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART: 
tadividual Instruction by Artist-Designers. A a 
LUDWIG R. FRANK, 72 Newbury Street, BOSTON 


FASHION ACADEMY 
Costume Design, for trade, screen and stage; individual 
instruction; direction of 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN 
America’s Foremost Instructor of Fashion Art 
WEW YORK—-PARIS 16 East 52nd Sirest, Filth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


cree Wi? School of Famous Graduates Y 


Sa 
ey browns desisners 


iS 


RATIONAL ACADEMY OF ART 


Illustration, Advertising Art, Sutester Deoer, Dormttory. 
Catalog. Address ress: Secretary, 2 E. Ohio St., Chicago 


Detroit’s Commercial Art School 


Day and evening classes the yearround. 
Individual instruction in all branches, 
Dept. 419 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwa: 
Courses in Painting amd Sculpture, an, Teacher fake. 
a Costume, and ae, Le sign. Summer School J 25— 
Aug. 3. Fall term opens Sept. For di 
riotte. n. Partridge, Director 
438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 































Dept. R-M. 
SCHOOLS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
CAN COLL ACCREDITED 
PHYSICAL EDUCATIO yr. dipioma.dand 
4 yr. B. P. E. Degree co ureen. 3.5. Gees ates admit- 
Special students accepted. 











ted. placement 
bureau. Dormitory. Summer School ‘See Ds AUug. 4. 
Dept. R. B. 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, I!linois 


—— {ticacoNoRMALScHooL__ 
of Physical Fducation 


FOR WOMEN 
THOROUGH practical and jamee courses in all 
branches of Physical Education. Modern equip- 
ment, fine a og ote log address Frances 
Musselman, Prin., Box 278, 5026 Greenwood Ave., 
Chicago, til. Pail A Begins September 17. 

















Kindergarten Training 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLEGE 
Located tn Central Chicago on the Lake Front 
Kindergarten, Primary, 
Courses a everound, Nursery 


vme equipment. mens =} Rieti Accredited. Dor- 

tory near lake. 33d year opens Sept. 18. Write Registrar, 
Bos 1, 616-22 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
KINDERGARTEN and PRIMARY 
TRAINING. 33rd year. Accredited. High School grad- 
Teeees. 2and 3 yr. diplomas. Student residence, 


ress Regtstrar for INustrated Bulletin 
CHICAGO" TEACH RS COLLEGE, 705 Rush St., Chicago 


MISS ILLMAN'S TRAINING SCHOOL 


for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 
Two- and three-year courses. Residence for limited number. 
A. T. ILLMAN, Prin, Box R., 4000 Pine Street, PHILA., PA. 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 


TRAINING SCHOOL for KINDERGARTEN and PRIMARY TEACHERS 
Affiliated with New York University 

Zep pee three-year courses tow sowente college a. wn Sept. 

Miss Harriette Melissa Mills, Principal, Five-R, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York, #.Y. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. ie, for kin- 
da rten, primary and playground tions. University 
its. Enroll pes 5 = entrance in 1928. Send for book- 
let, ‘Training Chi 
Marr Jones, 


Hamblen Principal 
25 Huntington Ave., Room 318, Boston, Mass. 


The Fannie A. Smith 
Kindergarten Training School 


Our graduates in great demand tensive courses in 

















theory and practice. Unusual opportunity for practical 
work. Grounds for athletics ‘and. Ly ay’ life. Catalog. 
Fannie A. Smith, Principal, 1 t, Cona. 








FLATBUSH TEACHER TRAINING SCHOOL 


peed ° bi for Kindergarten and Primary Teach- 
ing. opportunities. Metropolitan advan- 
tages. nCo-operaupe with Teachers College, Columbia. 
Moderate rates. te certificates. Public _— pd privat 
school positions. Dwight R. Little, 1615 Newkirk Ave., 


Columbia Kindergarten Training School 
Two Year Course 
SARA K. LIPPINCOTT, Principal 
Address The Westmoreland, Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOLS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


THE ITHACA SCHOOL 
of Physical Education 
Dr. ALBERT H. SHARPE, Dean 


Graduates eligible to 
teach anywhere in U. 8. 
Normal Course, includ- 
ing Athletic Coaching, 3 
years. B.P.E. Degree, 4 years. 
Large Faculty, including ‘‘Jack’’ 
Moakley, head coach 1920 Olym- 
pic team. Opportunities for prac- 
tice teaching and observation 
of Games. Coeducational. Ath- 
letic Field. Gymnasium. Dor- 
mitories. Graduates in demand. 

Fall Term opens Sept. 20 Send for catalog. 
215 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Arnold College 


for Hygiene 
and Physical Education 


CapaBLe faculty. Complete gymnastic, athletic 
and camp equipment. Dormitories on campus. 
Successful appointment bureau. Write for cata- 




































log. 1464 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 
The Sargent School r=" 


‘or Young Women 
L. W. Sargent, President 


Founded 1881 by nf 
Dr. Cambridge, Mass. 


r. D. A. Sargent 


Posse—NISSEN—School of Physical Education 


For Young Women. 38th year. 3 year regular co 

One year special in apedieel gymnastics and Swedish 
massage. Playground work. Intensive summer courses 
and camp. Dormitories. Apply to Secretary, Box J, 
779 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


SAVAGE SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


President: Watson L. Savage, A.M., M.D. 
308-R West" 59th St., N. Y. C. Fetab 
Co-Educational. Offers an accredited course in the theory 
and St geties of Physical Education and Hygiene. 
Employment Bureau for Graduates. 


William and Mary socPsWw. 
College and professional Selaing in Social Service, 
Child Welfare, Nursing and Health, Playground Work 
and Physical Training. Dormitory expenses moderate. 
Write|the Director, 223 Shafer St,, Richmond, Va. 














For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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The Red Book Magazine 


SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


Pace 25 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 








The University of Michigan 
Hospital School of Nursing 


offers a three-year course leading to a diploma in 
nursing and a five-year course leading to a diploma 
in aes and Bachelor of Science degree. New 
7 ospital and new Nurses’ dormitory. All 
applicants must be graduates of accredited High 
8 is. Enroll its now being made. 

Address Dtrector of Nursing 
University Hospital, Ann Arbor, Michigan 








NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 


PREPARE for woman's noblest profession 
in one of the country's greatest hospitals. 
Close aMiliation with Long Island College 
Hospital amplifies our exceptional equipment 
and instruction, insuring broadest ible 
experience. 30 months’ course. {ainte- 
nance and liberal allowance while learning. 
Vacations. Tas years of bieh, school required. Ages 18-35. 














Mt. Sinai Hospital “"jfA°° 
School of Nursing 


Offers a 3-year Course in Nursing in an accred- 
ited non-sectarian school. Young women with 
High School education. Allowance $15.00 per 
month and maintenance. Scholarship to Colum- 
bia. Classes start September and February. Write 
Dora Levine, R. N., Director of Nurses. 














. . 
Washington Boulevard Hospital 
Take a course in our accredited School of Nursing. Three years 
study, eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, 
High School Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, i 


STUDY NURSING 


Join September Class. Accredited school. 
Liberal allowance. One year of High 
School required. 


CHRIST HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF NURSING 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








THE WEST PHILADELPHIA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN 
Training School for Nurses. Accredited school, gives a 3 
years’ course including an affiliation in a large general hos- 
ital. Minimum educational requirement 1 year High 
chool. Ages 18-35. Liberal allowance. Classes admitted 
February and September. Apply DIRECTRESS OF 
NURSES, 4035 Parrish, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





monthly allowance. Write for Bulletin, to SuPERINTENDENT OF 
Nurses, Dept. R. B., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 





Henrotin Hospital 50°78, torn talon The 
Chieago Polyclinic Training School for nurses of the 
Henrotin Hospital offers a 3 year course. Graduates 
eligible for State Registration in U.S. Comfortable home 
with board, laundry provided. Monthly allowance. Write 





ILL., Chicago. (Supt. of Nurses for particulars.) 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
(Accredited) 

Lake View offers a three year course in norsing 
to high school graduates over 18. maintenance and monthly 
allowance. Nurses’ home owned and opera’ by Located 
on beautiful North Side. For information write t 
of Nurses, Dept. R. B.. 4420 Clarendon Avenue, 





DOUGLAS PARK MATERNITY HOSPITAL 


Offers a twelve months course in Obstetrical 
nursing. Allowance, room, board, washing. 


1900 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL of MICHIGAN—Detroit 


An accredited School of Nursing, offers to high school 
graduates a three year course. New hospital and attractive 
residence with single rooms. Maintenance, text books, 
and small allowance given. Affiations provided. 

Margaret A. Rogers, Principal, 5224 St. Antoine St., Detroit, Michigan 














EARNS $150 A WEEK AS) 
MECHANICAL DENTIST 


Wm. Clayton, former 
$30 week bookkeeper, 
writes: ‘‘I have 10 
dentists on my list 
which nets me about 
$150 of business a week 
with business increas- 
ing rapidly.’’ 
You Have This Man’s 
Opportunity 
, We teach you in a few) 
We. Barron, months of individual instruc- 
tion to make plates, crowns, 
bridges, etc., for dentists. Day or night schools. | 
No books or classes — work your way thru’! 
school—we help Fe obtain employment. Write) 
for interesting EE BOOK on mecharical) 


dentistry. 
McCarrie School of Mechanical Dentistry 
|1338 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 171, Chicago, Ill. 
























Woman’s Hospital Training School 


(accredited) Detroit, Michigan, offers 2}4 years general nursing 
course. 2 years High School required. Maintenance, remunera- 
tion, uniforms furnished, three, four and six months post-graduate 
courses. New Hospital to be erected. Apply Adah M. Sweet, K. N. 


HOSPITAL LABORATORY SCHOOL 


6 Months intensive training in hospital laboratory work. An ideal 
profession. for women. Many positions alwace artee at one 
ries. No previous experience nece: 5 ‘UTE gradua 

located all over the country. Send for Catalog R. 
NORTHWEST INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 
- Saint Paul, Minnesota 











Engineering 
Architecture 
Electricity 
Drafting 


Enterany time. Opportunities 
for self-support while stud ying. 





DAY and CLASSES 2-yr. diploma; 3-yr. 5. s. de- 
Write for copy of our 80 page “Blas Hook,’ mulled frees 


Dept. #-71 $ College 


118 East 26th St. 
Chicago 





New York Post Graduate Medical School and Hospital 


Margaret Fahnestock School of Nursing offers a thirtye 
two months course to High School Graduates. Enroll- 
ment, Sep ber, N ber, February. 

Apply to Principal 808 E. 20th Street, N. Y. 








Prospect Heights Hospital (Accredited) 


165 beds. 30 minutes from theatre and shopping district 
New York City, offers2}4 year course in Nursing to young 
women having 2 or more years High School. $5.00 to 
$15.00 per month during training; uniforms furnished. 
Apply Director of Nursing, Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The OVERLOOK HOSPITAL 4se<i"*s3 


Nursing, Summit, N. J. A Modern hospital, 135 
beds. ‘Airey minutes from New Yor Two years eigh' 
months course. Generous allowance and the accepted 
student uniform furnished. Vacations on recreation, 
Modern Home. Apply Superintendent of Nurses. 











The Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia 


One year High School minimum requirement—course 
three years—Accredited Training School—Class A Hos- 
pital—Inc. 1861. C. K, Swank, R.N., Directress of 
Nurses, 2137 N, College Ave., Philadelphia, Penn, 


We Furnish Camera and Teach You How 


BOOK explains ities as Motion Picture 
Man, Portrait, News or botog- 

rapher or in your own business. Write Now. 
N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
10 W. 33rd St., N. Y. Dept. 32 











Specialization 


‘THIS is the age of the specialist. Specialize 
and ng Fo success. What do you like 

to do best? schools listed in these pages 
ive training in many interesting lines of work. 

f you do not find one that meets your needs, 
let our Di help you. Write, giving your 
age, education, the section of the country in 
which you wish to study, and the approzi- 
mate amount you plan to spend. Address 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
































National's 
ence method. 
of electricity; 
graduates. Million doll insti = 
~ ithon- ar institut 
a 23rd year. Write for FREE illustrated catalog. 









ational Electrical School 
285, Figueroa & Santa Barbara Sts., Loe Angeles, California 


NEW MEXICO SCHOOL Ly tamed 
sting. and Generel ew Bulidings: 
guieera safe Pears 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
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INTO A BIG-PAY 


HOTEL JOB 


Earn $2,500 to$10,000 a Year 


In America’s 4th Largest Industry. Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, 
Institutions, Schools, Colleges, Hospitals, etc., are daily calling 
for Lewis Trained Men and Women. Over 70,000. high-class 
positions paying $2,500 to $10,000 a year open annually 
in hotels alone. Salaries up to $3,500 to start. 





















° ege MANAG 
With Positions eBid 
Without cost let us show you how big 
pay, fascinating work, quick advance- 
ment, can be yours in the great hotel industry. Age 
is no obstacle—young and old alike have equal 
chance for success. A common school education is 
all you need with the amazing Lewis System of 
Training in Hotel Operation. 


Previous Experience Unnecessary 
Hundreds of Lewis Students are winning success. 
Totally unacquainted with hotel work before taking 
the Lewis Course, Anna M. Roll is now House- Fj 
keeper of an Easton, Pa., Hotel. H. Y. Blake be- & 
came Manager of a beautiful hotel in 
Tampico, 3 months after enrolling for 
the Lewis Course! YOU can do as well. Haw acess, Washington Be. 

Low cost —easy terms—money back Send me e Free Book, “Your Big Op- 















These Lewis 
Students “Made Good” 
Joseph T .Freed,Phila- 
delphia, Pa. —** With- 
out the training of the 
Lewis Schools I could 
never have secured 
the position of Assist- 
ant > cmc 
of Service. 


Editha Thompson:— 
“Am Manager of a 
Chicago Apartment 
Hotel. My work with 
you enabled me to se- 
cure this fine posi- 
tion.’ 

Julius M. Winslow-——“Now 








































story hostelry in } 

























pis, an Seal T eae Pi > ithout 

e -} agreement. Write today for Free 
your course 6 months ago. aa - oa 

Book,“ Your Big Opportunity” and Name ....sscccccccscccccccsccsceees o 

ford: fe tae. pa complete details, mailed without 

€ r inthe Hospital where igati 
oo neler me mt bascan obligation. Address. . 0.6. cccecseceesseeeees eeeces 
Placed me, and am very 

pleasedwith mynew home. fe} -)-10) -bael,| iTy COUPON CRP. cccccccccccccces State. ........+. 




















A special technical school rie concise but comprehensive course in Electrical Enginecring designed to be 
NE C 


completed in OLLEGE YEAR. Non-essentials eliminated. Thorough knowledge of underlying 
principles emphasized. Theory and practice are closely interwoven in class-room and laboratory. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


The course is designed for earnest, ambitious young men of limited time and means. 
Curriculum includes mathematics, mechanical drawing and intensive shop work. Students 
construct motors, install wiring, test electrical machines. Graduates are qualified to enter 
the electrical fleld at once. 

Bliss men hold responsible positions throughout the worlé. Thoroughly equipped fire- 
aoe dormitories, dining hall, laboratories and shops. Prepare for your profession in the 

interesting city in the world. School established 1893. Catalog on request. Address 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, 207Takoma Avenue Washington, D.C. 





























ic 12 WEEKS fi t 1G * L E 
8 oe Re, BOOKS no Leta Peacte Ezrn Up to $5000 a Year J yoenee.making profession 
A worl Ww e tor FRE and remar' = 
AU Miler incleding BOARD and RAILROAD FREE, tion, Easy crm ‘Eafe fzversitomed—no stra costs Write NOV 


OOS INCINNAT or ire” catalo: and s; A 
Senos ‘5 Dept. 79-JA VELAND, Ono nEWTr ak SCHOO! OF MECHANICAL | DENTISTRY, 147 W. 39rd St., NEWYORK 





ign 


fanage aTea Room 


oo $1,500 to $7, 500 a Year 


; Tea Rooms, Coffee Shops, Cafeterias and Motor Inns are 
ad daily calling for Lewis Trained Women. Openings every- 
* where for Managers, Assistant Managers, Hostesses, Purchasing Agents,etc. 
positions that mean fascinating work, quick advance- 
ment and salaries of from $1,500 to $7,500 a year. 


* 

Previous Ex erience Unnecessary Make RB; 
Without cost let us show you how we quickly teach you Mon ar 
in your spare time to earn $15 to $50 a week without 
leaving your home and train you to open a tea room of 
pandgofletters we have in ow fics @ your own or to secure a well-paid, interesting position 
Alice E. Turner, Assistant Mana-@ jn one already going. Age is no obstacle—young 


ger, Rosemont. Pa. and eoney @ and old alike have equal chance for success. 


7 teil you how much I appreciate 

wis? ‘ipwis training baw doe SEND FOR FREE BOOK 

or me 
va My d ne, onewe Our big, FREE book, ‘‘Pouring Tea for Profit,” 
come true and I really: have my tells how you can easily train for a 
tea room and it is all due to the . ; l-pai siti ad 
wonderful course taken under sple —_ we peaepeniies of : Lewis Tea | Room » Inctitute, 
open a tea roo : ‘+ Dept. AX-139, Washington, D.C, 
: 


your direction 
k 
















PROOF! 


Here are just a few of the thou- 



























a :—“I am to ” ; 4) 
coffee Shop at Send for it TODAY! Send me, without obligation. your FREE 

S Kelsey c ity, Pla. I want : ok, “Pouring Tea fy fit.” and quake ° 
toexpressagaifh my appre- 4 . H ee the opportunities fc omen in the tea * 
slation ‘of your ‘splendid Lewis Tea Room Institute ¢ room, motor inn and cafeteria field. : 
course and your kind in- . 7 on 4 
terest in'me,while I was Dept. AX-139 Washington, D.C, } Name..........ceeseeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeees : 
5 shoes 3 Addre00.....0ssesssereeseeeeesenessenenes : 

t City ° . State....c.+se+0++ 8 

Secwecocccocccccccccesececcceccoccesé 











Electricity 


is the most wonderful 
power of the present 
day. Master it, and 
you have mastered 
the best-paying call- 
ing of this ‘‘live-wire”’ 
century. 

We teach Elec- 
tricity practically in 
our seven-story 
school building, the 
most completely and 
expensively equipped 
of ite kind in the wor! 
Booklet “N" FREE. Write 
for it TODAY ‘ort. 
eight pages that are Pty 
filustrated and dee ly in- 
teresting. Day on night 
sessions. 

The New York 
Electrical School 


37 West {7th St,, 











MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
EARN upto $5000 A YEAR 


maki: plates, bridges, etc. 
dentists. Unveil demand—several ao 
dred needed right now. Steady, dignified 
Professional Trade. Three to six months 
trainin, = —¥ learned by actual practice. 
is are oe fs c included. 
art time B. ge 
Ask for Catalog N ———— 
BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 
Philadelphia Brooklyn 
1305 North Broad St. 85 Court St. 


2-YEARS TO ENGINEERING DEGREE! 


Bea Civil, Electrical, Mechanical administrator or Chem- 
ical ENGINEER in 96 weeks. NO entrance examinations or high 
school Gplome required. Low tuition and expenses. De- 
grees conferred by State authority. Catalog FREE. 

TRI-STATE COLLEGE, Box E-B101, Angola, Ind. 








7) a PP =, to BIG 

* PAY. A and D.C, Arma- 

ture Win adic —° or Re- 

BE Dearee 3 in 3 mo Elect. Eng. 

3 yre. Com. Elect. 

Eat. 1905 yr. ~~ Book Free — 

helps you plan your life. Write today! Boeeis ion age and education, 


gineering of Milwaukee §' o> eae. 3 163 E. ~ 1S 


TELEGRAPHY 


Gu ona Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thor- 

iz salaries; great opportunities. Oldest, largest school. 
ae = Telegraph, Railway, Radio, and Government officials, 
Expenses low—opportunities to earn large portion. Catalog free. 
DODGE'S INSTITUTE com Street, Valparaiso, ind. 














MISCELLANEOUS 
CHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE ADVICE and catalogs of ALLin U.S. 
Also Camps. 22nd year. Girls or Boys? State 
age and kind of school desired. Apply American Schools 
Association (State chartered) 1212-C Times Building. 
N. Y. C., or 1204-C at 17 N. State, Chicago 


No Joke to” 











I. 
Send for tal full aan an special 
ih record. Dime covers postage. 


156 Stimson, The Lewis b 








SPEECH CORRECTION 


By Dr. Frederick Martin, Lecturer Post Graduate Med- 
jeal College. Correction of Stammering, Lisping, Loss of 
Voice, ete. Methods internationally recognized by Medi- 
cal Profession. tthaca Conservatory and Affiliated 
Schools, 415 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 








THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Schooland College Bureau 





Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau of 
The Chicago Daily News saved many busy 
parents and questioning boys and girls 
both time and worry by sending them 
prompt, reliable information about just 
the kind of school they wanted — per- 
sonal requirements as to location and tuition 
charges being considered in each indi- 
vidual case. 

Again this year many young people will 
be perplexed by the problem of finding the 
right school. Why not let us help you? 
The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you. No 
need to hurriedly select a school on mere 
hearsay when expert advice can be obtained 
by telephoning, writing or calling for a per- 
sonal interview at 


Tue Cuicaco Dairy News 
School and College Bureau 
Dept. A, 15 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Have | oong in Your “Th F . ° 99 

wn Home 

scum eames CP OFSSELLEION 
to High 


rom Kinder, igh School in 
yourhome. Write for information to f 


seme, SALVERT gowooy A stirring novel of 
Colorado today 


'“STAMMERING | 


]fs Gauuse and Gire * 


You can be quickly cured if you stammer. Send 10 cents, 
E or stamps, for 288 page cloth bound book on a 





























and Stuttering. It tells how | cured myself after Stammering 
and Stuttering for 20 years. BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 10728 
Bogue Buliding, 1147 N. Hlinols St., Indianapolis. , 


eu for my free book “‘Millard'’s Advanced 
Natural Corrective Course” and a free copy of 
ine. successf_ treated. 


Y ully 
Est. 24 years. Largest school for stammerers in world. 
Millard Lost. of Nermal Speech, 2340 Millard Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 























SELECTING 


THE 


SCHOOL 


The training, association and 
environment experienced during 
school years lay the foundations 
for success or failure in future 
life. The selection of the 
school best suited to develop 
each individual therefore should 
be a matter of thought and thor- 
ough investigation. This is es- 
pecially true of boarding schools 
which prepare for college and 
for life, but it also holds good 
for schools of professional and 
special i'm 4 

The Red Book Magazine’s De- 
partment of School Information 
has helped many hundreds of 
parents select the school for 
their boys ~y girls, = many “ - 
young people who have ap- ° 

pealed to us to find a_ school Spears 1n the Sun 


where they can procure just the 


HAWTHORNE 
CARHART 





right training for a chosen occu- . ‘ 
pation, The same service is at A fascinating romance 
your disposal. ca 

We will gladly help you make a of savage Abyssinia 


selection, if you do not — N 
school in these pages whic 

seems to meet your needs. Our By J AMES EDWIN BAUM 
information is based on infor- 





mation obtained through per- With these two thrill-crammed 

sonal visits to representative : 

schools in all parts of the coun- novels of outdoor adventure in 

try. In order to be fully helpfu . 

we need data on the followin : picturesque places are many short 

type of school you wish—col- stories by our ablest writing-men 

ege preparatory or general s 

eens (in the ones of : boy —stories of the South Seas and 

military or non-military), fin- 

ishing, post-graduate, business, the North Woods; dramas of 

technical, secretarial, art, music, . 

dramatic, dancing, etc., location the royal palace and the city 

2 ae 8 — ——. ap- underworld; stories of ranch and 

4 

pay per year for board and tui- rodeo, of the Foreign Legion and Typical Abyssini 

tion in the case of a boarding f , 4 pecan 
of a modern pirate— fighting man: they 


school, tuition only for schools 
of special training; exact age of 


trace their descent 
from the Queen of 


prospective pupil, religion, and ; 1 
ve see education in detail. all m the July one, a as a 
nclose a stamped return enve- now on sale, of — + ere» Poca . 


lope and address:— 


ep poottacanne ||| Lhe Blue Book Magazine 


THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Ave., NewYork City The Consolidated Magazines Corporation, Publisher, 36 So. State St., Chicago 
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SUCCESS— 
Will You Pay the Price? 


E you are normal, you want the comforts 
.and luxuries which are the by-products of 
success—a home of your own—a new car 
—the leisure to read—the means to travel. 


You want these things very much. 


But—you are keen enough to perceive 
that experience and facility in handling 
routine work will never get them for you. 

What, then, are you doing to gain that 
specialized experience—that /vained ability 
—for which business firms are willing to 
pay real money? 

* * * 

During the past nineteen years more 
than 625,000 men have found the answer 
to that question in home-study training 
under the LaSalle Problem Method. 

Evening after evening, they have seated 
themselves, to all intents and purposes, at 
the desks of men in high-salaried positions, 
and have squarely faced the Jrodlems of 
those positions. 

Evening after evening, they have been 
shown the Jrizcip/es involved in the solu- 
tion of such problems—and how those 
principles are applied by highly successful 
business houses. 

Evening after evening, they have tackled 
concrete problems, lifted bodily from 
business life, and under the direction of 
some of the ablest men in their respective 
fields have worked those problems out for 
themselves. 


That they have been wed/ rewarded for 
their foresight and their earnestness is 
shown by the fact that during only six 
months’ time as many as 1,248 LaSalle 
members reported salary increases total- 
ing $1,399,507 —an average increase per 
man of 89%, 

* 7 

Many men, 4xowing what home-study 
training under the LaSalle Problem 
Method can do for them, nevertheless 
prefer to think that there’s ‘‘nothing in 
it.’’ That’s the excuse they make for 
their futures. 


If you—knowing these facts—are con- 
tent to drift, you will not profit by reading 
further. 


If on the other hand you have imagina- 
tion enough to visualize your goal—to 
actually see yourself in a home of your 
own, enjoying the comforts and luxuries 
of life—if, in short, you are a man of fur- 
pose, the coupon below may shorten your 
journey to success by many years. 


Note, please, that the coupon outlines 
different lines of training and that it wiil 
bring you full particulars of the training 
which appeals to you, together with your 
copy of that most inspiring book, ‘‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One’’—all without 
obligation. 

If you want success, and are willing to 
pay the price, ACT! 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


ee ee oe = = Find Yourself Through LaSallee —— — — = = 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 766-R 


CHICAGO 


I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together witha P=) 
copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 


Busi M t: Managerial, 





(J Law: LL.B. Degree. 
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Sales and Executive positions. 

OJ) Higher Accountancy: Auditor, 
Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- 
countant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

0 Expert Bookkeeping 

OC. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants 

(] Modern Salesmanship 

(C Traffic Management—Foreign and 
Domestic 

(C0 Railway Station Management 

(0 Modern Busi Corresp 
Stenography: Training in the new 
superior Stenotypy. 





(C0 Industrial Management 
(0 Modern Foremanship 

oO P 1M. e yA 
(0 Banking and Finance / 


C] Credit and 
Collection ee is 
(—D Telegraphy—Railway 





Correspondence 
and Commerci 


| 
(CO Business English [ Effective Siete 
(J Commercial Law [] Commercial Spanish 
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Personal Service 
for PARENTS 


URING the past eight 

years, we have been priv- 
ileged to develop the most com- 
plete private school and camp 
information service ever main- 
tained by a magazine. We 
have visited over 800 private 
boarding schools of all kinds in 
every part of the country and 
500 private camps for boys and 
girls in New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Middle West and 
the South. 

The catalogues and confiden- 
tial reports on these camps and 
schools are on file in our office. 
If you live at a distance, fill out 
the application for information 
or write us a detailed letter 
about the boy or girl and the 
kind of school or camp you wish. 
Please note all points given be- 
low. Your letter will have 
personal attention. You incur 
no obligation in making use of 
this service, either immediate or 
in the future. Address 
The Director, Department of Education, 
The Red Book Magazine, 420 Lexing- 

ton Avenue, New York City 


Please send me information and cata- 
logues about boarding schools or camps 


(Please Check) for Boy, aged 
years. Girl, aged 
Grade in school 


attending 


Health 
Religious affiliations 
Location of school or camp desired 


(name states) 


Fee (Approximate fee for board me 


tuition for school year.) $. . 
(S. hool fees range from $600 to $1500 per year 
ccording to location and advdntages 
camp fees from $200 to $400.) 
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raduates 


——— Angelo Patri : an 


yum June and the graduates: What a 
lovely time it is, this month of half-blown 
beauty! The warmth of spring has gentled the 
buds into color. A shy aloofness, a cool fra- 
grance, enchants the air. It is the high tide of 
life, and nature is aglow with the creative fire. 
Youth decked for the tournament takes up the 
challenge. Arms filled with roses, hearts choked 
with triumph, heady with their first taste of 
success, they come upon the stage. 

Their elders look at them with misty eyes. 
They see the butterflies among the roses and 
know them for what they are, symbols of un- 
ending graduation days, days of struggle, days 
of pain and fulfillment, that stretch out beyond 
the sense of mortal mind. There is no break in 
the rhythm of life from June to December 

A spray of sweet-briar dressed with ash-green 
leaves faintly apple-scented, starred with roses 
delicately pink and of a heavenly beauty, arches 
overhead in the June garden. What a season 
of joy and promise is here! 

The days unroll. Sunshine pours down upon 
the freshly opened roses. Rain lashes them 
ruthlessly. Fickle airs, now gentle whispering 
zephyrs, now blustering wintry blasts, work 
their way with them. 

The roses welcome life, spread their petals 


‘eel eZ 
Franklin E Booth — 


SS SSS 


wide until their hearts’ gold lies bared. The but- 
terflies come and go. One by one the pale petals 
of June’s beauty fade and drop; in their stead 
are uplifted green chalices filled with the prom- 
ise of new life. Another graduation day comes 
to the garden, a graver day freighted with 
power and charged with a hint of glory. 

Winter comes. Snow covers the ground, but 
the rose spray still arches overhead. The leaves 
and the roses have disappeared, and the green 
chalices shine now like scarlet beacons against 
the snow. A tiny bird perches on the stem, 
empties the cup of its treasured seeds and speeds 
away, bearing them to a secret place of fulfill- 
ment. December has graduation days no less 
thrilling than those of June. 

Life flows steadily on, and June merges into 
December, and comes again to June. The human 
spirit gradually rises from its lowly start to the 
place of its dreams, beginning, achieving, begin- 
ning again, forever at school to Life. Many of us 
will never receive a degree from a revered alma 
mater, but the great host of us will take honors 
from the great mother of us all. When the tale 
is reckoned, the degrees Life confers upon us, 
father, mother, friend, sweetheart, husband, 
wife, will carry some measure of dignity and 
merit. In them is the real thrill of graduation. 
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I do love to ride in a car. 
I know all the models there are, 
From roadsters that set you back ten thousand bucks, 
To Model T flivvers that used to be trucks. 
On sumptuous wagons I dote, 
That over the road seem to float. 
I simply adore the eight-cylinder roar 
Of some big, luxurious boat. 
I thrill at the mighty exhaust 
Of cars of magnificent cost; 
I just love a sleigh that can amble away 
And leave all the other cars lost. 


I'm nuts about power and speed, 
That show in a long, racing steed; 
But when you come round with your leaky-lunged wreck, 
I gate all the others and climb up on deck; 
For though I love cars that are doggy and smart, 
This chorus comes straight from my heart: 


Oh, Id rather be in your old Model T, 
Than ride in some other guy’s Rolls. 
I'd rather vibrate in that quivering crate 
Than travel with millionaire souls. 
It may not go fast, but in any old weather 
We get there at last—and we get there together. 
I don’t mind the thump as we bub-bub-bub-bump 
All over the lumps and the holes; 
I’d rather bub-be in your old Model T, 
Than ride in some other guy’s Rolls! 
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, CRANDELL hails from 
Glens Falls, N. Y. He had the wonderful 
advantage of receiving his first training in 
art under the guidance of his mother. He 
was a student at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. When the war came, 
he enlisted in the navy. Life on the bound- 
ing main gave him time to think over his future 
artistic career and he decided that he would 
paint in oil, a medium that always fascinated 
him. The war over, he did so—and rightly, 
as is proved by his many contributions of 
covers and to advertising pages in the maga- 
zines of today. His studio is in New York. 
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Photo © Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. C, 





azine Models and Artists Series 





Fees TWELVETREES: Prob- 
ably it is fair enough that the model 


profession is a sort of recruiting field for 
young ladies ambitious to go on the stage. 
Certain it is that the theater profits hugely 
by the fine judgment artists display in the 
selection of feminine types. Miss Twelve- 
trees owns Brooklyn to be her home village; 
and Mr. Crandell had her do some posing, 
which gave a Mr. Liveright the chance to 
“discover her quite by accident,” which got 
her the part of ain “An American 
Tragedy.” And now they have her for 
another New York play. So there you are. 
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SHERWIN 


She is a New Yorker, | 
born there. With the |) | 
oal of becoming a | 
ashion designer, she | 
is now about to com- 
plete her studies in 
that métier. This | 
training provides her | 
with a sympathetic ||| 
understanding that is ||| 
rare and well-nigh in- ||| 
valuable to the artist: ||| 
for whom she s. iil) 
A great many of Mr. 
Treidler’s most sue- 
cessful pictures owe |) 

- much of their sutcess | || 
to Miss Sherwin's ||| 
assistance. 








Photo by Dean Daniel, New York City 
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DOLPH TREIDLER: From his native soil in Colorado Mr. Treidler was in early 
youth transplanted to San Francisco. There he grew up and soon saw that it was 
his destiny to take to art. In due course he received his academic training at the 
University of California, and after graduation began putting his knowledge to prac- 
tical purpose. He was going nicely when the fire put an end to his Californese 
career, and he, like many another San Franciscan, became an émigré, trekking mid- 
dle-westward on the quest to tide over the lean period. At Chicago he halted and 
stayed for a short and successful period. New York beckoned and thither he hied 
to stay. One of his hobbies is art books, and another is cats. His library of the 
former he believes one of the finest privately owned, and he hopes that his collec- 


" gate ty Senn UL, How Das Che tion of felines will some day be equally fine, 
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BURBANK 


Says he began life as a 
country editor, which 
was indeed an early be- 
ginning. After reach- 
ing maturer age and 
judgment, he thought 
the proposition over and 
decided that as a liter- 
ary man he'd gone far 
enough. This happened 
in California, and he 
doesn't divulge just 
where and when the 
flair for art burst forth 
in him. Next we find 
him in Chicago, then in 
its initial stages as a 
center of high-powered 
commercial art; and Mr. 
Burbank did his share 
of harvesting. Some 
years of that, and then 
he came to New York, 
in which flourishing 
community he now re- 
sides and labors. And 
every year he works in 
a trip to Paris. What 
would have happened 
had he remained an ed- 
itor hé shudders to 
visualize. 





(lauverte COLBERT: Mr. Burbank is still boasting of the good luck attendant upon 
him in meeting Miss Colbert on board ship while returning to New York from abroad. 
Some oes impresario, knowing the need of a real French girl from France for 


some of the Broadway shows, had actuated the young lady's journey. Shrewdly specu- 
lating that in New York she would have time hanging heavy on her hands, the artist pre- 
vailed upon her to devote her spare hours to the advancement of art; wherein, with char- 
acteristic Gallic love for things artistic, she acquiesced. Miss Colbert had a star part in 
“The Barker,” one of last year's Broadway successes. 
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Grate FITZGERALD came from 
Kentucky. She wanted to be of the 
theater, and got a start in that profession 
in Chicago, and to realize truly her ambition 
seized the first opportunity to go to New 
York, and quickly became a much admired 
model. She was the ideal type for the il- 
lustrations of Edward Ryan. In “ 
Please” last year, she is now in the cast 

of “She's My Baby.” 
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a RYAN: From the fastnesses of 
the show-me state, Edward came to Chi- 
cago, which looked nearer the “big time.” 
Then several years on the Chicago Tribune. 
Then he flitted on to New York, and put 
himself under the tutelage of Messrs. 
Fred Gruger and Harvey Dunn, incidentally 
rounding out his education in the Art Stu- 
dents League and the National Academy of 
Design. 





Rave PALLEN COLEMAN: So far as it concerns its colony of artists, 

Philadelphia has long ago discounted its reputation as the home of the 
leisurely gait. Take Mr. Coleman, for instance, who has just lately removed 
from a studio of extraordinary size to one of far more generous proportions. 
His commissions were so many and his turn-out is so prolific that increase of 
his working quarters became imperative. His leisure time is spent in doing 
more pictures in the studic that he has built into his home, situated in the 
charming suburb of Jenkintown. Unfortunately, he says, the days have but 
twenty-four hours. And_yet he is a native Philadelphian for life. 
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In Europe the profes- 
sion of a model is al- 
most a matter of caste; 
which is to say that 
if your ancestors were 
models, so will you 
be one. Not so in 
America, and obtain- 
ing an extraordinary 
type mostly depends 
upon an artist's in- 
genuity to find one. 
Mr. Coleman had 
searched long for a 
sympathetic personal- 
ity when he saw Miss 
Nowatny in a high- 
school dramatic per- 
formance; and having 
secured her as his 
model, his problem 
was solved. She is an 
accomplished esthetic 
dancer, loves swim- 
ming and tennis, and 
lives in her native 


Philadelphia. 





His first love 


Mother — radiant and youthful, with the charm of that school- 
girl complexion. This simple daily rule is known to thousands: 











Youth is charm, and youth 
lost is charm lost, as every 
woman instinctively realizes. 

To keep youth, keep the 
skin cleanand the pores open. 
Banish artificial ways in skin 
care. Nature's ways are best. 

Use soap, but be sure it is 
a soap made basically for use 
on the face. Others may 
prove harsh. That is why, 
largely on expert advice, 
women the world over 
choose Palmolive for facial 
use. 








HAT mother’s heart but quickens 
at her small son’s adoration? 


What, in life, is sweeter than those 
worshipful eyes that follow every move 
and hang on every word? 

Keep that devotion, mother! Hold that 
love. Always be, to him, the beautiful 
princess of fairy book delight. And above 
all else, keep youth, keep beauty as your 
most priceless asset. 

That schoolgirl complexion is synony- 
mous to natural charm, today. And thou- 
sands of women, in keeping that schoolgirl 
complexion, are holding their youth 
through the thirties, into the forties and 
beyond... 


The daily rule in skin care that 
countless thousands know 


Keeping the skin cleansed, the pores 
open, with a pure beauty soap—a soap 
made for one purpose only and that to guard 
the skin—is the important thing to know. 
That is Nature’s beauty secret. 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive Soap, massaging its balmy lather 
softly into the skin. Rinse thoroughly, 
first with warm water, then with cold. If 
your skin is inclined to be dry, apply a 
touch of good cold cream—that is all. 
Do this regularly, and particularly in the 
evening. Use powder and rouge if you 
wish. But never leave them on over night. 
They clog the pores, often enlarge them. 
Blackheads and disfigurements often fol- 
low. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
ment given above. Do not think any green 
soap, or one represented as of olive and 
palm oils, is the same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little 
that millions let it do for their bodies 
what it does for their faces. Obtain a cake 
today, then note the amazing difference 
one week makes. The Palmolive-Peet Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR—Broadcast every Friday night—from 10 
to 11 p. m., eastern time; 9 to 10 p. m., central time—over station WEAF 
and 31 stations associated with The National Broadcasting Company. 


KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 


Retail Price 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
1 Cc you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 
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A MAN came in the other day, and 
said he was tired of wasting his 
life just making marks on paper—tired 
of working with words. He wanted 
to get into some real man’s business. 
Something constructive. 


I knew how he felt. 


After college I worked in a con 
struction camp in Montana, building 
railroad bridges over the Missoula 
River. It was very thrilling. Every 
night we could see definitely just what 
we had accomplished during the day; 
and we had the solid satisfaction of 
knowing that what we built would last 
long after we were dead. 


One day I received an offer from a 
publisher in Chicago, and informed the 
boss that I was going to leave. He was 
a grand big Irishman named Linahan, 
and he remonstrated with me. 


“What are you going to do in Chi- 
cago?” he asked, and when I told him 
that I was going to write, he snorted. 


“Making marks with a lead pencil! 
A great big fellow like you making your 
living with a little thing like that!” 


There are plenty of days when I 
remember that remark —days when I 
look out of my window and see the 
big buildings going up around me and 
realize the satisfaction of the builders 
who can see such permanent results of 


their work, while all I have done that 
day is sit and scribble And yet: 


“We and the gods depart, 
And all things else except the Word.” 


There was a great city named Athens 
which rose proudly on its firm foun- 
dations, and stretched out its arms to 
rule many peoples. Its empire crumbled; 
its buildings were shattered. But the 
words of Socrates and Aristotle, of 
Sophocles and Plato, remain. 


There was Rome upon her seven 
hills.- All the known world did her 
homage, and she seemed “the eternal 
city” indeed. The empire of Caesar 
broke into fragments, but the words of 
Caesar are read today by more millions 
of people than ever lived in Rome. 


There was Jerusalem on her moun- 
tain. Titus broke through her walls and 
ravished her temple. But the Words 
that were spoken in her streets two 
thousand years ago are more powerful 
than armies 


So I count it a privilege to be in 
the writing business. If I were in the 
tanning business, or the woolen busi- 
ness, or the banana business, I think I 
could probably write an editorial on 
the high privilege of being in it. But— 

I happen to be in the word business. 


“‘We and the gods depart, 
And ail things else except the Word.” 
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JULY, in American history, has been pre- 

eminently the month of military decision— 
as April has marked the moment of war’s 
declaration. 

It was in April, 1775, that the “embattled 
farmers stood and fired the shot heard round the world;” though 
in the war of Independence it happened to be October, 1777, when 
Gates—and Arnold, later to become the traitor—won the de- 
cisive battle, Saratoga. 

But it was July, 1863—two years after the firing upon Fort 
Sumter in April—that Vicksburg surrendered, and Lee, invading 
he North, encountered near Gettysburg the Army of the Potomac 
ommanded, then, by Meade. 

Neither general had chosen this ground for the decision; but 
90th accepted it. Immediately Ewell’s corps furiously attacked, 
driving back the Federals commanded, in turn, by Reynolds 
(killed), then Doubleday, Howard and Hancock. Longstreet at- 
acked and all but took Little Round Top; but on the third day 
he Union line was intact. 

“At dawn on the third,” wrote Doubleday, “the enemy opened 
bn us with artillery, but the firing had no definite purpose and 
blackened at one P. M. a signal gun was fired, and one hun- 
red and fifteen guns opened against Hancock’s command.” 

It was artillery preparation for the most magnificent charge 
n the war. Pickett’s troops appeared; seventeen thousand men 

oved from behind cover and advanced across the open fields. 

Into their steady ranks poured solid shot, case, shrapnel, shell 
pnd rifle-fire. Great gaps were torn in their lines, but they closed 
and moved on to carry Cemetery Hill by direct assault in the 
ace of a hundred cannon and the Federal Army. 


Illustrated by David Hendrickson 


They reached the ridge! Though every 
brigade commander and field officer except one 
fell, the blue flag of Virginia waved over the 
crest occupied by Union troops. Then the 
flag receded Gettysburg and the cause 
of the South was lost. 

April, 1898, saw the start of the war with Spain; and in July 
the American troops lay before the San Juan hills. 

“The heights must be taken at all hazards,” said the staff; and 
the assault upon the San Juan ridge was made simultaneously by 
one squadron of the Ist cavalry, the 9th cavalry and the Ist Vol- 
unteer cavalry. These were Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, fighting 
dismounted with the rest of the cavalry brigade. 

“All charged together over the crest;” and Santiago was doomed 
—and Cervera driven to his destruction. 

In April, 1917, the United States declared itself on the side 
of the Allies. At a historic meeting of the Supreme War Council 
at Versailles on June 1 and 2, 1918, Clemenceau, Lloyd-George 
and Orlando cabled a dramatic appeal to President Wilson. 

“General Foch has presented to us a statement of the utmost 
gravity One hundred and sixty-one Allied divisions now 
oppose two hundred German divisions It is impossible to 
foresee ultimate victory unless America is able to provide such an 
army as will establish numerical superiority.” 

It was July, ten years ago, that America provided that army 
which took its station upon the German path to Paris. Chateau 
Thierry tested the Americans. 

“On July 15, Paris held its breath; on the sixteenth, the enemy 
wavered: the seventeenth, he stopped; the eighteenth, his long 
retreat began.” 
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Illustrated by C. D. Williams 


There is no other lure like mystery; no puzzle 
compares, in appeal, to the detail of an unsolved 
crime. The author of “The Black Pearl” and 


“Burned Evidence” here has surpassed her famous 3 PA have 


successes. Again she has selected a most capti- Yes 
vating mystery—and has used it as a starting parlor 
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ERE comes the bride! Rum-tum-te-dum! Rum-tum-te-dum! 
An elderly aunt seated herself at the piano and began the Down the room they came, the bridesmaids conscientiously p 
wedding march, painstakingly emphasizing the beats. ing their steps to the music, the bride on her father’s arm. 

Mrs. Norris, the bride’s mother, abruptly broke off a consulta- Evander Norris, so puissant in his Wall Street banking-hou 
tion with the caterer in the doorway, and took a commanding appeared strangely meek and unobtrusive in his home. The brid 
position at the side of the long drawing-room where she could maids were all pretty girls; but the bride in her dark lovelin 
superintend every detail of the rehearsal. outdistanced, outclassed them, which was as it should be. 

The florist dropped back to an appropriate distance and sur- florist visualized her standing beneath his completed bower, @ Y°' th 
veyed the bare wire frame of what tomorrow would be a rose- experienced a quickening of inspiration. lived | 
wreathed bridal bower. The bridesmaids interrupted their chatter Mrs. Norris’ brother, a lawyer, not a clergyman, began to began 
and flirtation with the ushers, and scattered like a shower of over the service. Mrs. Norris beckoned the florist. As stage m of it— 
flower-petals blown by a sudden breeze. ager, she was keeping an alert eye out for defects in the table In a 

The bridegroom, self-conscious, a little flushed, took his place. The lawyer, with something of the menacing tone of a j amily 
The best man solicitously offered him a bottle of smelling-salts, demanding silence in the courtroom, was reading, “If any now m 
and was rewarded with a surreptitious kick on the ankle. can show just cause,” when she interrupted: Hills, 
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“Oh, this will never do! Stop reading, Herbert. The lights will 
have to be changed, or else that statue must be moved. Don’t 
you see, it casts a shadow right between them!” 

Yes, there was a marble statue of Diana in the drawing-room— 
parlor, it was called in the days when Evander Norris’ mother had 


entered the old Colonial mansion in Westchester as a bride. And 
during her lifetime not a wax flower under glass, an antimacassar, 
a stuffed bird or a steel engraving of a Landseer was suffered to 
be touched except by way of dusting. 

Grudgingly she had conceded the right of her son’s wife to 
despoil and redecorate the remainder of the house; but even when 
the second Mrs. Norris, Marjorie’s mother, salvaged the early 
American furniture from the attic, she stipulated that this room, 
her bridal pride, was to be spared the blight of any temporary 
revivals or touch-and-go fashions. 

It had always been a thorn in the flesh of her daughter-in-law; 
yet the tiny but indomitable dowager triumphed to the end. She 
lived to see the day when people whose opinions carried weight 
began to rave over her parlor, and decorators to beg for a view 
of it—a perfect example of the mid-Victorian period. 

In a way the whole house stood as a symbol of the family, this 
family into which Kirk Sargent, born and bred in California, was 
now marrying. The Norrises were as Westchester as the Gramatan 
Hills, of the old Tory squirearchy, dignified as a carriage and 
pair with two men on the box. Money to burn, generations of it, 


Kirk caught his breath and bent 
nearer. A ghost had arisen. .... 
“Don't you remember,”’—che was 
crying,——“‘you told me if ever I needed 
a friend, to call on you, Kirk? I must 
see you at once Come to 
my apartment—and come alone!” 


but not starting any bonfires with it. Publicity of any sort more 
to be dreaded than pestilence. 

Sargent always felt when entering their door that he should be 
wearing a frock coat and an Ascot tie; and he never ceased to 
wonder that he shoul? have met his destiny in such an environ- 
ment. 

At a sufficiently solemn dinner in the Norris town house he had 
encountered Marjoric, the daughter, and she proved to be the 
surprise of his life. She was as modern as a new-blown daffodil 
nodding its greetings to a spring morning, as whimsical and un- 
expected as an April day; and he fell in love with her at first 
sight, and as uncalculatingly as if she had been the janitor’s 
daughter. And by what he regarded as some cosmic miracle, she 
returned it. 

There was no opposition on the part of her family; rather the 
feeling that the arrangement was eminently suitable. Investiga- 
tions of his past and present were unnecessary, for these had been 
thoroughly combed over when he was invited to join the Norris 
firm as a junior partner. 

Sometimes in looking back to his early days in New York, a 
young lieutenant fresh from the training-camp,—he was of a levy 
that had“never reached the shores of France,—Kirk was puzzled 
to explain his own rapid rise in the financial world. He never read 
the newspaper and magazine interviews with successful men with- 
out questioning the sincerity of their expressed belief that they 
owed everything to hard work, patience, perseverance and pluck. 
With his tongue in his cheek, he would mentally admonish them: 

“And luck, old boy! Don’t leave out luck!” 

An inherently modest lad, it may be that in his own case he did 
not give enough credit to certain traits and qualities he possessed. 
There were two strains in his blood. His mother could trace her 
ancestry to the hidalgos of Spain, his father to Puritan sea- 
captains who had traded with the Orient. In Kirk, romantic and 
venturesome dreams warred eternally with the shrewd, calculating 
Yankee instinct. 

Gorgeous visions and cold figures were forever running a foot- 
race in his head, the impulse to hazard everything upon a single 
throw held back by New England caution until all the contingen- 
cies of success and failure had been plumbed. Then he would act, 
unhesitatingly, daringly. The results had made him worth the 
consideration of Evander Norris. 
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“Tf any man can. show just cause—” 

It was as Uncle Herbert was about to complete the sentence that 
Mrs. Norris broke in with her objection to the statue, a marble 
figure nearly life size which stood at the right of the bower. 

Now that she called their attention to it, they could all see the 
shadow lying across the pale velvet carpet with its cabbagelike 
roses, and falling between Marjorie and Kirk. 

To every group, its self-appointed humorist. In this instance 
it happened to be Mr. William Bellamy, Sargent’s best man. 

“The handwriting on the wall,” he chuckled. “Or rather, the 
face on the drawing-room floor. That’s a warning, Marjorie. 
Watch out for a fair-haired huntress who'll try to come between 
you.” 

There was laughter and further joking which fortunately Mrs. 
Norris did not overhear. She was busy discussing whether it would 
be better to move the statue, or to attempt another arrangement of 
the lights. It was finally decided to move Diana, and the ushers 
immediately undertook the job, fired by the male instinct to show 
off before supposedly helpless women. 

The rehearsal was about to proceed, when Leonard, the butler, 
appeared and informed Kirk that he was wanted on the telephone. 

“Ask whoever it is to call again,” Sargent said. “I can’t go 
now.” 

“T said that, sir,’ Leonard answered. “But the party is rather 
insistent; says it’s important, and wont you please come at once.” 

“It’s the club, I guess,” Kirk explained to Marjorie, taking it 
for granted that he was wanted to settle some last-minute question 
in regard to the bachelor supper he was giving that night. 

But again Bellamy had a rush of humor to the head. 

“Don’t let him kid you, Marjorie,” he teased. “It’s some sad- 
eyed cutie wants to know how-come he is fixing to desert her. 
Honest now, Leonard, wasn’t it a woman who called up?” 

Leonard looked embarrassed. “Well, sir,” he admitted, “it may 
have been.” 

“Of course it was a woman’s voice,” Kirk broke in impatiently; 
Bill’s wise cracks bored him tonight. “The switchboard girl at the 
club. Come along, all of you, and satisfy yourselves.” 

Laughing, bantering, they trooped with him out into the hall. 

“Hello!” he called, taking up the receiver. 

“Is this Mr. Sargent?” came back to him. 
Hold the wire a moment, please.” 

Another second, and he caught his breath and bent nearer the 
instrument. 


“Mr. Kirk Sargent? 


“KER: is that you?” 

A ghost had arisen. Instantly the magic carpet of his 
imagination carried him back to his first year or two in New York, 
when he had lodged in a little room in old Chelsea and had played 
about with a vastly different group. 

Through his mind flashed visions of evenings at the movies in 
the rustling darkness of the old Grand Opera House, of fox- 
trotting half the night at Twenty-third Street dance-halls, of 
steamboat rides on Saturday afternoons to the beaches, of occa- 
sional dinners at Cavanaugh’s or Mouquin’s, and possibly of cut- 
rate tickets afterward to some Broadway show. 

And woven inextricably into these recollections was the figure 
of Beatrice Owen, the girl whose voice now struck so familiarly 
on his ear. 

He had been in love with her at that time, or thought himself 
so. Youth is always in love in the brave days of twenty-one. At 
any rate they had paired off as the others did in their set; and if 
he remembered correctly, there had never been any formal parting 
or scene of renunciation between them. They simply had yielded 
to the inevitable shifting and flow of city life. 

She had moved far up town; some of the “crowd” got married; 
others scattered to distant places. Meanwhile, Kirk’s sphere was 
widening. Increasing business opportunities demanded an atten- 
tion that prevented him from seeing her so frequently, and brought 
him new associations with their claims; and the result was that 
Beatrice had become almost obliterated from his memory. 

In no sense could she be regarded as a just impediment to his 
forthcoming marriage; but—whatever her reason for it—she cer- 
tainly had taken an inopportune and embarrassing moment to 
recall herself to him. 

To be cornered at the telephone by an old sweetheart on his 
wedding eve, with his fiancée and the entire bridal party clustered 
about him listening to every word he had to say, was not, he 
felt, an enviable lot. Still, the situation confronted him; he could 
only perspire under the collar, watch his step, and try to bring the 
affair to a speedy and tactful conclusion. 

“Why, hello!” He simulated glad surprise. “Hello, Mickey!”— 











involuntarily using the nickname by which she had been known in 
their little circle. “Yes; of course I recognized your voice. De- 
lighted to hear it again, too. But I wish you had called me earlier, 
when we might—er—have had more time to talk. I am in rather 
a jam tonight. I—well, I’m to be married tomorrow.” 

“T know,” she returned; “and I hate to disturb you at such a 
time. But I am in desperate trouble, Kirk, and there is no one, 
absolutely no one else, to whom I can turn. 

“Don’t you remember,”—she was crying now,—‘the last time 
I saw you, you told me if ever I needed a friend, to call on you, 


and you would come to me, no matter when or where it might be?” 


I—I'm asking you to keep that promise now, Kirk. I must see 
you at once, tonight, as soon as you can make it.” 
“Oh, my dear Mickey!” 
“Kirk, you must; you must. My baby is very ill; my husband 
is gone—I don’t know where he is. And that is not all. You are 
my last hope, and if you fail me—well—it is simply the end.” 
“All right,” he agreed reluctantly; it seemed the easiest way out 
of the dilemma. “But where can I see you? What hotel are you 
near?” 
“None. 





And anyway, I could not leave my sick baby. No; 
you will have to come to my apartment. The address is 212 West 
One Hundred and Fifteenth Street, top floor right. I shall be 
waiting for you. Come, Kirk! Come right up—and come alone!” 





E made a mental note of her directions, reiterating, ““Yes—yes,” 

as she uttered a last, tearful appeal that he let nothing pre- 
vent him from keeping the appointment; and then drew a long 
breath of relief as she said good-by. 

“An old school friend from the West,” he mumbled for the 
benefit of the group about him, as he turned from the telephone. 
“Do they ever fail to show up at just the wrong time? Well, no 
help for it, I suppose; he insists on seeing me about something 
that he says is most urgent.” 

“You'll have him stay over for the wedding, wont you, Kirk?” 
asked Marjorie unsuspiciously. 

He could not explain the matter to her with all those others 
around them. 

“No.” He gave a hasty shake of the head. ‘“He—he’s only 
stopping over between trains. Pulls out at midnight.” He glanced 
at his watch. “I shall have to hustle, if I’m to have any time 
with him at all.” 

He caught Marjorie’s arm impulsively and drew her a little 
aside, meaning to confess his deception and acquaint her briefly 
with the true facts of the situation; but just then Leonard ap- 
peared with an armful of boxes, belated presents, and there was 
a rush and eddy of bridesmaids about her, eager to see them 
opened. He had not even time for a kiss behind the curtains, 
before she was swept away. For the present, his opportunity to 
tell her anything was gone; he would have to wait until morning. 

On his way toward the front door, he encountered Bill Bellamy. 

“Here, you'll have to take my place temporarily,” he enjoined. 
“Get the boys down to the club, cnd start things goinz—have 
supper served. I'll join you as soon as I can, probably a little 
after midnight.” 

Bellamy nodded. “I say, Kirk.” He spoke a little awkwardly 
—he was always a little awkward when he laid aside his mask as a 
jester. “I wouldn’t play up the old schoolboy pal too strong, if 
I were you. Once or twice when your Mickey friend got extra 
vehement, the sounds that came from the telephone were very 
feminine, a sobby soprano as it were.” 

“This is a fine time,” Sargent muttered impatiently, “to think 
something like that.” He shoved Bellamy to one side and caught 
up his hat. “Explain to the others, if I’m detained a bit,” he 





Come Alone! 





called back over his shoulder. 

He took a short-cut across the grounds, through the leafy dark- 
ness of the great oaks and elms to the road, and reaching it, ran 
down the cement sidewalk to the railway station not a quarter of 
a mile away. A train was about to pull out, and he swung him- 
self aboard just as the wheels began to revolve. 


AKING the first vacant seat he saw, Kirk sat back and drew a 

long breath, but not a relaxing one; his thoughts were too active 
for that, tangled in a maze of speculation and conjecture. It 
seemed to him that from the moment inconstant Diana had cast 
her shadow between Marjorie and himself, his world had subtly 
changed. He was as one who, rejoicing in the clarity and brilliance 
of the sunshine, feels suddenly the chill and confusion of a blanket- 
ing fog which obliterates all his familiar landmarks. 

In the last year, ever since he had met Marjorie, she had filled 
his mind and heart. He remembered his mood of exalted happi- 
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“The only clue to his identity was a gold locket which the police found in his pocket.” 


ness ashe had dressed this evening to go to dinner at the Norris 
home. Oh, life was good! Life had touched the summits! 
Marjorie had met him in the hall. It was very dim and quiet 
there. They were alone. In the drawing-room one of the brides- 
maids, a Southern girl, was softly singing an old sentimental song: 


“Unless you can swear, ‘For life, for death.’ 
Oh, never call it loving!” 


And Kirk, fastening about Marjorie’s throat, the pearls he had 
brought her, had stooped first to kiss her ear, and then to whisper 
in it: “For life. For death. Forever.” And she had turned in 
his arms to press her cheek against his shoulder. 

Yet here he was, not quite four hours later, hurrying to keep a 
rendezvous with Beatrice—Beatrice, who had risen from the 
oblivion of the years to claim him on the strength of a boyish 
vow which he long ago had forgotten. 

It increased his sense of unreality and confusion to feel that. in 
some inexplicable way, it was Beatrice who companioned him 
tonight, not Marjorie. He resented, rebelled at the mood which 
made this possible, and yet could not escape it. Those old days 
were no longer faded and brittle memories; they had assumed a 
false vividness and actuality. 


He now wondered why, in that ardent, callow time, he had let 
her drift so easily away from him, and then recalled that he had 
experienced a rather gradual disillusion. They had quarreled a 
good deal, usually because she had lied to him about some trivial 
matter; and often he was hard put to find the money to gratify 
her restless, insatiable craving for amusement and presents. 

Those presents, trifling things; and yet to buy them for her he 
had gone without luncheons, worn broken shoes, and shivered 
through an entire winter without an overcoat. Something of a 
gold-digger, Mickey; but pretty, very, and attractive... .. 

One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street. 

The train came to a stop, and Kirk left the car and hurried 
down the steps to the sidewalk. There, hailing a taxicab, he held 
out a bill as he gave the address, and told the man to lose no time 

The taxi-driver was a cheerful soul. “O. K. by me, Cap. I 
aint had a ticket this month, and I’m beginnin’ to feel kinda 
neglected. I guess I can take a chance of earning one with you.” 

This, Sargent assured him, was the right spirit; and off they 
whirled through the garish brilliance of Harlem’s Main Street and 
then down through a monotonous gridiron of thoroughfares to his 
destination. 

Rounding a corner, the driver slowed up, and began scrutinizing 
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the numbers on the dim fan- 
lights above the doors. 

“Here you are, Cap,” he 
said, stopping. “Two, one, two 
was what you told me, wasn’t 
it?” 

Sargent looked at the num- 
ber, and then got out. It was 
not necessary to ring, as the 
door was open; nor did he 
pause to glance at the letter- 
boxes on either side of the 
entrance, but hastened up the 
stairs, covering one dingy, ill- 
lighted flight after another un- 
til he reached the top floor. 

The door on the right stood 
a little ajar, revealing a dark 
vestibule inside. Kirk knocked 
lightly, then harder, and called 
in a low voice; but there was 
no answer. Then the solution 
flashed upon him. Beatrice 
probably was engaged with her 
sick baby, and had left the 
door open, so that she would 
not have to leave the child 
when he rang. 

He looked again at the doors 
to make sure that there was 
no mistake. Yes, this was the 
apartment; and he was equally 
certain that the house number 
was 212. So, without hesita- 
tion, he walked into the un- 
lighted hall. 

He had gone only a few 
steps, when by some intuition 
—the feel of the place, the 
darkness, the stillness of it—he 
knew that it was uninhabited. 
Either he had misunderstood, 
or had mixed up Beatrice’s di- 
rections. He must find the 
janitor, if possible, and get 
some information. 

Turning to leave, he blun- 
dered against the door, swing- 
ing it shut. There was the click of a spring lock as it closed. 
Fumbling for the knob, he found and turned it; but whether it 
was already broken, or whether he twisted it too strongly, it came 
off in his hand. He was cut off from retreat in the blackness of a 
strange apartment. 


AS the doorknob came away in his hand, and Kirk realized the 
predicament he was in, he instinctively set his back against 
the door, his fingers tightening about his only weapon, the knob. 
There had come to him as he turned to leave, even before he 
had inadvertently closed the door, one of those swift intuitions 
which leap up from the subconscious in moments of emergency, 
that the place, as he expressed it afterward, was not quite straight. 
This, entirely apart from his feeling that the apartment was 
vacant; and he was convinced of that. In rooms that are lived 
in, even if the occupants have left them temporarily, there still 
lingers some adumbration of life; but here, although the air was 
not close as might have been expected, there was the dead, stag- 
nant atmosphere of emptiness—an emptiness permeated with 
something vaguely threatening and sinister. 

The whole adventure had suddenly assumed a different com- 
plexion. What a credulous, unthinking fool he had been to take 
at its face value that melodramatic appeal of a woman he had 
not seen for ten years, and of whose life and associates he knew 
nothing! Her insistence that he come alone to an unfamiliar part 
of town! The explicit directions not to ring the house:bell, but 
to come straight up to the apartment! 

A perfect example of the fly walking into the spider’s web. He 
should have remembered the innumerable feature stories, illus- 
trated with photographs of Marjorie, himself, their respective 
families, the bridesmaids, the ushers. The newspapers had made 
a fairy story of their romance. Marjorie was a lovely princess 
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looking down from the high tower of wealth; he was a young 
Lochinvar riding out of the West with no fortune but his wits. 
Courageous youth, looking upon obstacles not as barriers but in- 


centives. How he had by a series of ingenious and brilliant 
financial operations won the notice and approval of even such 
conservatives as Evander Norris; and how Evander Norris, instead 
of attempting to quash him, had been shrewd enough to see the 
advantage of grafting upon his own stout but staid tree of enter- 
prise this sprig of symbolical wild olive. 

Publicity in headlines, front-page publicity to be read by thou- 
sands: and among them a fair quota of hungry crooks, licking 
their lips at the possibility of fat pickings, if the thing were 
managed cleverly. 

Well, they had managed cleverly enough to bring him post- 
haste to this forsaken place, Kirk thought, as he set his back 
against the door. What next? A hold-up? A kidnaping? Heavy 
ransom to be paid, if he wanted to arrive at his own wedding on 
time? 

He might, however, by closing the door have slightly disarranged 
the schedule. Those who set the trap had probably expected him 
to go down the length of the hall, while they, stepping out of one 
of the rooms opening from it, would be able to place themselves 
between him and the front door, and thus have him at a disad- 
vantage. 

But the fact of his turning to leave so suddenly would have 
thrown them off their reckoning, and have forced them to take 
another course. Even now, they might be noiselessly closing 
in on him through the blackness. 

He held his breath, listening with strained ears for their ap- 
proach; but when a minute or two had passed, and no sound came 
to break the dead, brooding stillness, he could endure the physical 
inertia of waiting no longer. 
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Action, even reckless, mistaken action, was better than a con- 
tinuance of this cat and mouse game. It might be their method 
to try and break his nerve by suspense. Not so easy. His fight - 
ing blood was up; every instinct impelled him to force the issue, 
no matter what the outcome might be. 

He struck a match and held it above his head, at- the same 
moment ducking swiftly from the spot on which he had been 
standing, in order to avoid the possibility of a quickly aimed shot. 

None came; neither was there the rush toward him which he 
had regarded as much more likely. 

The match burned down to his fingers, and he lighted another; 
but still nothing happened. He spied a button in the wall and 
pushed it, but to no purpose; the electricity had been cut off. He 
would have to conduct his investigation of the apartment by the 
light of successive matches. 

His tiny torches already had shown him that the extent of it 
was not great; two closed doors on either side of the bare hall, 
and an open one at the end. 

Opening the first door he flashed his match inside; it was a 
bathroom, and empty. The second door gave into a bedroom, 
although there was no bed in it, nor a stick of furniture of any 
kind; and the kitchen across from it was equally bare, except for 
its rusty gas-stove and the stationary tubs and icebox. In the 


living-room at the end of the hall was only a broken-down easy- 
chair, too old and moth-eaten to be worth taking away; nothing 


Conscious of other presences in the 
room, Kirk lifted his eyes. A tall, 
shabby man stood before them hold- 
ing a pistol in his wavering hand —be- 
side him Beatrice, her eyes gleaming. 


vend ) 


together with the fact 
that all of the closet doors stood open, facilitated his rapid search 
In the kitchen he tried feeding a quarter into the gas-meter, 


more. These evidences of inoccupancy, 


and was gratified to find that it worked; and since, as in most 
old-fashioned apartments, there were fixtures for both gas and 
electricity in the hall and the different rooms, he went from one to 
another, lighting them all. 

He came to the living-room last; and in this brighter illumina- 
tion of it, noticed two or three things that had escaped his first 
cursory survey. One; that a large pane of glass in one of the win- 
dows had been broken, and that the fragments still lay across the 
sill and on the floor. Another detail he noted was that strewn 
about the disreputable old armchair in the center of the room were 
the ashes and ends of ten or twelve cigarettes, as if some smoker, 
an idling janitor or window-washer perhaps, had lounged there for 
an hour or more. 

His eye traveled on, and then focused suddenly on a spot almost 
at his feet. Involuntarily he stepped back quickly, at the same 
time uttering a sharp exclamation. The bare boards were stained 
with some dark, sticky substance which still glistened wetly in the 
gaslight. Conjectures crowded into his mind. That pool of blood 
soaking into the floor—was it the result of an accident, an injury 
which the man who had sat in the armchair might have incurred? 
Kirk glanced at the broken window, and then stepped over to ex- 
amine the sill and the floor, expecting (Continued on pagé 124) 
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N O man of the west can write of the desert 
as does Achmed Abdullah. He paints no 
mere alien picture of a people; here is the very 
heart of the hate and the love, the pride and hu- 
miliation of an Arab—and his final triumph 


Illustrated by Arthur E. Becher 


HERE were, in a back cell of Mehmet el-Mokrani’s brain, two 

memories that never left him. They grew rather dim, rather 
remote, beneath the garish glare of the Paris street-lamps. But 
subconsciously they were always with him—an indelible scrawl 
across his soul. 

One was a memory of his native southern Moroccan desert, 
spawning its brittle eternities of sand toward a vague, peacock- 
green horizon torn by the peaks of distant hills. Here was a fair- 
sized oasis watered by a narrow river, where there was the rustic 
symphony of plow and harrow and water-wheel and, in the pas- 
tures, the lowing of the Bedouins’ small, ruddy cattle, the grunting 
of camels, the neighing of horses, the bleating of full-uddered 
goats. Seven years had passed since he had been there. But in 
his mind’s imagining he could still see it as it had been: so neat 
and green and friendly, stippled with the black felt tents of his 
tribe, the Benni Madani. 
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His other memory was of Fathouma, the daughter of Hossain “} 
el-Terek, sheik of the Benni el-Fath, a tribe that tilled a near Wan 
oasis and, for a cause long forgotten, enemies to his own clan Hi 
since a day beyond the reckoning of the oldest man in these parts. ders. 
Blood feud of the passionate race of Shem, which meant life for lovel 
a life, and rifles snicking from ambush, and the long Arab knives skin 
leaping crimson through the blue of day and the purple of night. Hi 

Only once had he met Fathouma. At the time she had been moch 
twelve—a child, but already with the promise of beauty, the sort a 
of beauty, as the desert saying has it, which is a mother’s heart- TI 
break—while he had been her senior by four years, thro 

Driving his father’s goats down a narrow valley rich with spring still 
herbage, halfway between the oasis of his tribe and that of the saw 
Benni el-Fath, he had come on her suddenly; had seen her so In 
lovely and lissome; had forgotten the bitter hate between his peo- drun 
ple and hers; had boyishly blurted out: the 

“Allah’s splendor! Never was there hair as black as yours— Fa 
nor lips as red.” neare 

“Nor hands as quick,” had come her sharp interruption, “nor the s 
aim as sure!” tram 

And she had picked up a stone; had thrown it straight, bruising Th 
his forehead; had rapidly run away. From the shelter of a granite “Vy 
boulder she had demanded by what right he, a Benni Madani, “a 
therefore “an eater of impurities, a creature of unmentionable “Vy 
ancestry,” dared so much as look at the shadew of a girl of the “" 
Benni el-Fath; had wound up triumphantly: Ah— 
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“Wah! 
Wanted!” 

He had wiped the blood from his face and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. How could he fight her? She was a girl. Besides, she was 
lovely—by the Prophet, so lovely!—with the pale gold for her 
skin and the shimmering, fearless steel for the gray of her eyes. 

He had stared at her; had replied mockingly, not altogether 
mockingly: 

“And yet, some day, it will be your mouth to the touch of mine!” 

Then, quickly, he had ducked as another stone had whizzed 
through the air. Laughingly he had gone on his way; laughed 
still, often, at the memory—or when he looked in the mirror and 
saw the scar where her stone had struck him. ... . 

In the afternoon of that same day had come the drums—the 
drums destined to change the course of his life, to make of him, 
the Arab, a fair imitation of a Frenchman. 

Far off, muffled at first, the sound of the drums. But growing 
nearer—spanning the distance, throbbing through the desert. Too, 
the shrilling of fifes—the clank of iron—the steady tramp-tramp- 
tramp of marching feet. 

The sounds excited Mehmet el-Mokrani. 

“What is it?” He turned to his father. 

“The French, the foreigners, the Christians.” 

“Why do they come?” 

“To rule. To collect taxes. To enforce alien laws. 
Ah—bless them not the Lord God!” 


May seven pigs defile your grave, O Especially Not 





To steal. 


-ARTHVE st. \ % 
BECHER, , 
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“You have come to kill?” she 
asked in a voice strangely flat. 
““Whiat else?” he made answer. 


“An eye for an eye. A life for 


a life.” 


“We shall fight them?” 

“How can we? They are so many, so strong; and we so few, 
so weak.” 

The older man was not wholly right. The French had indeed 
come to impose their khaki-clad, efficient laws on the sneering, 
naked, inimical desert. But they had not come to steal. Peace- 
fully the soldiers made bivouac while their colonel went to confer 
with the sheik of the Benni Madani; and Mehmet was surprised 
to see that, though the officers were foreigners, the rank and file 
were Arabs. Arabs, Moslems; in the service of the French, the 


Christians. Yet, evidently, none the worse for it. In fact, rather 
the better. Gay they appeared, care-free, different from his own 
people. 


He thought of the latter: so earth-bound, earth-weary. The 
tilling of fields, the herding of cattle, the fighting of feuds—such 
was their life. Always the same fields, the same cattle, the same 
feuds; while these Moslems in the French service, why—how 
varied their life, how motley—stepping their jaunty, jolly way 
round and round the fine, broad world to the beat of the drums! 

The drums! The drums! The drums! 

The roll of them. The cheery thunder, sending a rush of blood 
to his face, a queer tingling to his heart! 
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He heard them again later in the evening. For the soldiers did 
not remain long in the oasis. They struck camp and vanished into 
the purple distance—and Mehmet’s fancy ran alongside of their 
tramping feet. Allah’s glory, his fancy whispered, there would be 
battles, and the leaguering of fair towns, and the keen, reckless 
men marching from victory to victory, and the wayside folk look- 
ing on with wonder and envy! And he—aye, he himself—marching 
along, tramp-tramp-tramping along to the thump of the drums. 

Ah—honored he would be with medals and bright ribbons. Set 
before his comrades he would be, an example of honest and fear- 
less soldiery. And presently he would be made a captain, a 
colonel—like the big, bearded Frenchman who had called on the 
sheik of his tribe. 

Yes—Allah willing!—a hero he would be, riding haughtily ahead 
of the army to the taking and looting of great, walled cities. And 
there would be, wherever he went, the applause of the men and 
the smiles of the high-breasted girls and the rich thunder of the 
drums. 

The drums! 

Thumping him on. Urging him on—on to the splendid, foreign 
wars. Luring him on toward life—toward shining glory—toward 
fate. His fate. Waiting for him, there, in the north, beyond 
the horizon where the moon had risen, clawing at the drifting 
clouds with cool, slim fingers of white and silver. 

He stared out into the desert, its bleak, scarred countenance, 
immense, lonely. The drone of the drums died. There was now 
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The Benni Madani had not even time to run for their weapons, 


no sound except, far off, the yelp of a jackal that crossed the 
waste, swiftly, grayly, like an evil thought... . . 

He entered the tent. He bowed to his father and said: 

“Tomorrow I take the long road, the far road.” 

“You mean-——oh—to go away from here?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where?” 

“To follow the song of the drums. 
lusty, stirring song!” 

The older man sighed. Marked and broken by life he seemed, 
by the desert, by the drab monotony of the desert. Ah, thought 
Mehmet, the desert had conquered his father! But it would not 
conquer him. 

“No!” he exclaimed. 
bitter desert.” 

“Bide here! Your mother is dead. You are my only son. This 
is a good place. This is our own place.” 

“T hate the desert.” 

“There is happiness in it.” 

“Not happiness to the soul of me.” 

Again the other sighed. “May God guide the stepping of your 
feet, O my son!” he murmured resignedly.... . 

So, early on the following morning, Mehmet el-Mokrani left the 
tents of his tribe. Ten days later he donned the scarlet and blue 
of the Spahis, became a trooper in the service of France, soon 
swanking it with the best of them. 


And a bold song it is—a 


“It will not conquer me, this barren, 
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to defend themselves. There had been no fight. Just killing. 


His was the bravery, his too the wire-drawn shrewdness of his 


race. Thus, during the months to come, he proved his courage 
in skirmishes with outlaw tribesmen. Once, on the other hand, 
with his squadron almost surrounded by a superior force of raiding 
Tuaregs, the officers killed and the sergeants wounded, he averted 
disaster by insisting the Spahis should seek safety in retreat when 
the more reckless of his comrades advocated a charge and, by the 
same token, almost certain death to all. 

Colonel Dumesnil of the regiment made a note of it. He 
watched the young recruit and one day asked him, speaking decent 
Arabic: “Why did you enlist?” 

“To find my fortune.” 

“Fortune of gold? Or fortune of fame?” 

“Both.” 

“Honest lad! Look here. You have courage, and you are 
shrewd. But you need one more thing if you want to succeed. 
You must also be a scholar.” 

“A—a scholar?” echoed Mehmet, surprised. 

“Yes. What is your Arab proverb? ‘A good head is worth a 
thousand hands.’ Use your head. Learn French. Learn how to 
read and write. Pick up knowledge wherever you can,” 

“As a goat picks up food?” smiled Mehmet. 

“Exactly. There is a regimental night school. Attend it. Work 
hard. And you will succeed. You have in you the making of a 
good Frenchman. And France will welcome you -as her son, with 
open arms. France is a grateful mother, a generous mother.” 





Mehmet el-Mokrani took Colonel Dumesnil’s advice; spent 
many hours at the regimental school, learning eagerly, greedily, 
assimilating knowledge with his pertinacious Semitic brain, seeing 
gradually a new world opening before the eyes of his mind: a 
strange world, crammed to overflowing with wonderful, fascinat- 
ing, amazing things—things of France, of Europe. 

There were several small campaigns. In Algiers, Morocco, the 
Sahara. He fought valiantly—proved that he could handle and 
lead men, was promoted. Corporal—sergeant—finally sergeant- 
major, eighteen months after, a raw Bedouin youth, he had left 
the black tents. 

“A record,” said the colonel. 
your way.” 

He never wrote home. 
Benni Madani could read. 
caravan man, that he heard of his father’s death. 
head. He chanted a proper prayer: 

“May the earth be light to you, O my father! May the 
Blessed Prophet Mohammed—on Him the salute—open wide to 
you the gates of Paradise!” 

He wept a little; felt a little homesick. 

Then, clear and sharp and challenging, a bugle sounded from 
the barrack yard. 

He stood up straight 

Shortly afterward came the World War—and Mehmet’s chance. 
Many chances. He took them all, (Continued on page 150) 
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“Keep on going. You'll make 
For a simple reason—none of the 
It was by accident, through a passing 
He inclined his 
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“Did you ever give me any cause to think that you 


adored your baby?” 





UPTOWN 


Illustrated by By e 
Charles D. Mitchell ina 


The newest New York successis Vina Del- 
mar, whose “Bad Girl” isa best seller every- 
where. Here is knowledge of new people 
and complete fidelity in presenting them. 


YWHEN the Jerome Avenue subway train comes up out of the 

ground and becomes an elevated railroad, begin to look about 
you, for you are in Fordham. You can breathe relievedly; for once 
in Fordham it will never be necessary to go downtown again. Ford- 
ham has everything: slews of shops, theaters in abundance, restau- 
rants in profusion, and apartments which cannot be duplicated for 
twice the price elsewhere. 

Angie Lewis lived in Fordham. Any day you could see her in 
Devoe Park giving her baby a taste of fresh air. Lots of women air 
their babies in Devoe Park, and they get talking to each other. You 
know how it is. Maybe you don’t know how it is, but they do get 
talking to each other. 

Angie got talking to Mrs. McKimm one day, for instance; and 
before it was time for the baby’s three o’clock bottle, Mrs. McKimm 
and Angie were boon companions. Their husbands, they discovered, 
were both taxi-drivers. A bond at once. They had known each 
other two weeks when Mrs. McKimm found that Angie was not 
satisfied with the taxi-driver which Fate had dealt her. Mrs. Mc- 
Kimm was properly shocked. She lost no time in explaining what 
the father of her seven-months-old daughter meant to her. 

“Veh, it’s easy for you to be satisfied with Harry,” said Angie. 
“He drives days; but look at me all alone every night.” 

“T know, Ange, it’s hard, but look at the money there is in driving 
a taxi at night. Harry was saying only last evening—” 

The words which Harry was saying only last evening were destined 
not to be repeated that day, for Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. McKimm, 
pushing their baby-carriages before them, came to Fordham Road. 
Fordham Road is a busy thoroughfare. Along it street-cars, taxies 
and privately owned cars run with a reckless freedom. It takes con- 
centration; and when crossing with a baby-carriage, it takes luck. 

Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. McKimm said nothing to each other while the 
crossing was be:ng achieved. It was rather a rough crossing, and 
each of the ladies was relieved when they had landed without mishap 
on the opposite sidewalk. 

“Well,” said Angie, “I guess I'll go home and wake Joe up. I’ve 
got some soup on the stove for him. If it’s not raining tomorrow, I'll 
meet you in the park and we'll walk again.” She turned her baby 
carriage around and walked west on Fordham Road, looking into 
the shops as she passed. She saw a great many things that she 
wanted: dresses, stockings, shoes, hats—oh, a great many things 
that she wanted. She did not linger before any of the windows, 
except one wh'ch boasted a full-length mirror. There Angie stopped. 
Interestedly she peered at herself. She saw a tall girl, a girl with 
an insolent slimness. It was a slimness that uptowners admire in 
commercial posters and never approve of in wives. Under the brim 
of her three-dollar cloche, Angie’s eyes searched for and found them- 
selves in the mirror. They were brown eyes, and exquisitely dissonant 
with her red, red hair. 

“Oh, brown eyes and red hair,”” Mrs. McKimm had gurgled when 
she had first discovered the color of Angie’s eyes. “They say a 
girl with red hair and brown eyes is bound to be a belle.” 

“That’s a lot of mahoola,” Angie had said with a solid finality 
which had ended that topic. 

The baby woke up and began to cry. Angie leaned over the 
carriage and spoke to her son. (Eleven months on the twenty-sixth.) 
“Here, here, what’s all the shooting for? Snap out of it, bozo.” 

The baby continued to cry. 

“Hey, cut it out! You'll have the police force out. What the 
hell’s the matter, anyhow? Thank God, your old man don’t holler 
that loud every time something peeves him. Hush, hush, darling, 
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don’t cry, or Mamma will 
sock you with that pretty 
iron girder you see over 


there.” 
The baby 


began to walk again. 


cried. Angie 


She 


sang as she walked: 


Rockabye, Baby, on the tree- 


top, 


Please quit your squalling, 
Or I'll call a cop. 


Angie sang a great many 
verses to the baby. He 
closed his eyes and slept. 


Angie 
homeward 


continued her walk 


Her home was in an apart- 
ment building which housed 


some fifty families. 


The 


Lewises lived on the third 


floor. 
vator. 


There was no 
It was the kind of 


ele- 


house that one can find all 


over uptown. 


An impress- 


ive courtyard, two en- 
trances to the building, 
oodles of children scream- 
ing about the courtyard, and 
the inevitable moving van 
at the door proclaiming that 
somebody had found it all 


too much. 


Angie lifted her son out 
of his carriage and wrapped 


his blanket 


about him. 


With her free hand she cap- 
tured his pillow and the 
small sheet upon which he 


had lain. 


carriage out 


It would stand outside the 
apartment until Joe had 
been dealt with; then, per- 
haps, she would take the 
baby out again. : 

She ascended the stairs. 
On the second floor she 


paused for a 
shifted the 
other arm. 


and his eyes on a level with 
Angie’s looked question- 
ingly into hers. 


“We're on 


Those things, in- 
credibly enough, get stolen 
if left outside. With a skill- 
ful foot, Angie moved the 


of the way. 


moment and 
baby to her 
He woke up, 


the gee dee 


stairs again, Sonny,” Angie 


explained. 


“Going to wake 


the old man up.” 
But the old man was al- 


ready up. 


Joe Lewis, 


clothed in trousers and un- 
dershirt, was sitting in the 
kitchen reading a news- 
paper. He was a short, thin 
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“Cause? What do you suppose I tramp around all day with a baby-carriage for? Do I like to stand 
the street on a freezing day?” 
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chap with palely pleasant blue eyes. It was impossible to look 
at him without thinking of what he must have been three or four 
years earlier. The uptown sheik type. One looked at Joe Lewis, 
and thought of tightly belted blue serge suits, dance-halls, Monday 
matinée at the neighborhood vaudeville house, petting-parties in 
a vestibule, hair lotions, and girls who were far better than they 
should be, all things considered. Then Angie had come, and the 
baby; and now the sheik drove a taxi and was just a short, thin 
chap with palely pleasant blue eyes. 

He did not look up as Angie crossed through the dining-room 
on the way to the bedroom. She tossed the baby into his crib 
and slipped out of her coat. Then she unbundled the baby. He 
fell asleep at once. 

Angie threw her hat on a chair and walked out to the kitchen. 
Joe looked up at her. 

“Say, where’s my blue shirt?” 
for it.” 

“Did you try the bureau drawer?” asked Angie. 

“T should hope to tell you I tried the bureau drawer. Why the 
devil don’t you lay my things out for me? Do that hereafter, 
will you?” 

Angie laughed. ‘“You’ve got 
a good case,” she responded. 

She busied herself about the 
kitchen. The percolator was 
filled and set on the gas-stove. 
She set a place for Joe at the 
kitchen table. He returned to 
his reading. 

“How was business 
night?”’ Angie asked. 

No answer. After a time Joe 
looked up from his paper. 
“What did you say?” he asked. 


he asked. “I looked all over 


last 


“How was business last 
night?” 

“All right.” 

“Well, I’m broke. Bust out 


some money, will you?” 

“What do you want it for?” 

Angie’s eyes expressed their 
scorn. “I got to have my shoe- 
laces pressed,” she said. “What 
do you think I want money for? 
No kidding, Joe, give me five 
dollars.” 

“T’ll see,” he said. He knew 
very well that he would give 
her five dollars, but there was 
an amazing amount of satisfac- 
tion to be found in those two 
simple words, “I'll see.” It was 
rarely that Joe Lewis got the 
chance to feel judicial or arbi- 
trary. 

“Come on, Joe, come on,” said Angie. ‘“There’s your soup.” 

Joe merely turned his chair around, and he was at the table. 
Angie poured his coffee, and he salted his soup, sniffing thought- 
fully at the warm fragrance that rose out of it. 

“That’s one thing you can do, make soup,” he remarked. 

“Yeh, look at McKimm,” said Angie. “I bet she gives him 
cieam cheese and crackers after a hard day’s driving’ around. I 
couldn’t do that. I know a fellow wants to eat.” 

“What he sticks to her for anyhow is beyond me,” Joe went on. 
“Holy gees, she’s got a face that’d turn milk sour.” 

“Maybe she’s got a sweet disposition,” said Angie. 

“Well, maybe,” Joe admitted. 

As Angie often said, Joe wasn’t a great talker. He finished his 
soup and ate a charlotte russe without saying any more. He 
smoked a cigarette while Angie cleared up the dishes. 

“Come on,” he said after a time, “get me my blue shirt, Baby.” 
As he spoke, he dug from his pocket a slim roll of bills. He laid 
five dollars on the kitchen table. Angie took it and left the kitchen, 
singing softly. 

The song is ended 
But the melody lingers on 
Oh, the melody lingers on— 


Once the blue shirt was located in the very top of Joe’s bureau 
drawer, his departure was only a matter of seconds. 
“Well,” he said. He always said “Well,” when he was leaving. 














Uptown Woman 


4 kissed Angie perfunctorily and went in to take a look at the 
aby. 

“Gee, he’s getting big,” said Joe. 

“No kidding,” Angie returned. 
as they grew older.” 

Joe gave Angie a playful push and went whistling out of the 
apartment. 

The kid slept till five-thirty. 
Looked cute in his bath, too. 
getting big... .. 

Angie heated the thick, creamy soup, and she and the baby had 
their dinner. The baby had most of his on his bib, but even 


“IT thought they got smaller 


After all, he was a good kid. 
Guess Joe was right, the kid was 







allowing for wear and tear, Angie managed to get a tremendous 
amount of soup where it would do the most good. By six-thirty 
the kid was sleeping again. 

Some nights Angie went to the movies while the kid was sleep- 
ing. This was not one of those nights. 

Tonight she changed her dress and combed her hair carefully. 
She put on the black velvet dress, the one she had bought for 
Fanny Dolan’s party the year before the baby was born. It was 
a nice dress, so nice that Angie rarely had a chance to wear it. 
Well, she would wear it this evening. 

Presently the bell rang. Angie went to the door. Her heart 
was pounding with a frightened delight. She looked around her 
fearfully, then opened the door. 

“Hello, Mort,” she said. 

Morton Roberts stepped into the apartment, and the door was 
closed quietly behind him. He was a tall, good-looking man. He 
and Mrs. Joe Lewis made a very attractive picture as they stood 
locked in each other’s arms. 

Angie drew herself out of the embrace and led the way into the 
front room. 

“Well, how are you?” asked Mort as he threw himself into a 
chair. 

“T’m fine,” said Angie. She was embarrassed now. She was 
always embarrassed during the first half-hour they were together. 
She dared not let a silence fall. The silences were worst of all. 

“T walked around all day with the kid,” she said. “I just 
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P That was the sort of thing that puzzled Angie. 
How were you to take a guy that said things like 
that? Was he kidding you? If Joe said it, the 
answer to it was, “The hell you say!” or “Soft music, 
dearie.” But when Morton Roberts said it, well— 
In fact, Morton Roberts had puzzled Angie since 
their first meeting. He had the apartment across 
the hall from hers. His was a kitchenette arrange- 
ment. He’d only been there two months. One eve- 
ning he had rung her bell and asked her how to 
broil a steak. Angie had been amused. It never 
occurred to her that perhaps Morton Roberts 
wouldn’t have rung that bell had he not seen her 
on the stairs for the first time that morning. She 
had not an abnormal amount of conceit, but she 
thought that Morton Roberts must have been 
pleasantly surprised when she, all flushed and bare- 
armed from a romp with a dozen and a half diapers, 
opened the door. Suspicion had not even entered 
Angie’s mind when, after social relations had been 
firmly established, he had coped with the 
steak in quite a workmanlike manner. 

He came to know something of her dur- 
ing that first hour. It was a relief to find 
some one who could sympathize with her 
loneliness. Other people always reminded 
her that Joe made more money than fellows 
who drove in the daytime. Morton Roberts 
had been horrified at Joe’s selfishness. 

The baby had been sleeping soundly, and 
Angie had consented to go for a little ‘walk 

—a with Mr. Roberts. After the walk she had 
“a asked him into her living-room. It had all 
= been quite proper, except that she hadn’t told 
fy Joe anything about it. It was still all quite 
“Tee 


































































proper, Angie assured herself frequently. 
She did, of course, leave notes in Morton’s 
mail-box, and they had fallen into the habit 
of petting. But everybody pets nowadays; 
and besides, Morton had assured her that 
any man who has a pretty wife ought to 
think enough of her to stay home nights. 

Not that Morton Roberts was a villain. 
Please believe that Morton Roberts wasn’t a 
villain. He was just a human being like your 
man or mine. He didn’t know Joe, and he 
did know Angie, and if it was encouragement 
the man was after—well, the uptown woman 
has that down to a science. 

And now these two, the taxi-driver’s wife 
and the bored advertising agent for Selking- 
ton’s Silkysuds Soap, surveyed each other in 
silence. Presently Morton spoke: “You are 
the most beautiful thing alive,” he said. 

“Oh, go on!” said Angie. 

She was sitting on the sofa. Morton came 
over and sat beside her. He took her hand. 
“Darling,” he said, “why do you turn that 
unbelieving, withholding side to me? Don’t 
you know I love you?” 

“T’ll bet you’ve said that to a lot of 
women,” Angie smiled. 

“Sorry I strike you as a light lover.” 
“I got to have my shoelaces Morton looked hurt now. To Angie it 
_pressed. What do you think seemed that he was just on the point of 
t I want money for?” taking himself out of her life. She couldn’t 
rT quite bear that. After all, he was a darling. 

He had brought her some flowers. They 
gave him his dinner and put him to bed a little while ago. How were lying disconsolately on the table. She would put them in 








Ss are you?” water now, and admire them. That ought to cheer Morton up. 
c “As well as can be expected,” Mort replied; “seeing that I She wouldn’t tell him that as usual she would have to put them 
d haven’t laid eyes on you in three days.” on the dumbwaiter before Joe came home. 

“Veh, I'll bet you grieved a lot,” scoffed Angie. “These are marv’,” she said. “Thanks a lot.” She jumped to 
e “T haven’t given a civil word to a soul,” he continued. “I’ve k>2r feet as she spoke, and instantly Morton had her in his arms. 

been absolutely tortured with the thought that perhaps you’d “Oh, you beautiful, lovely thing!” he said. “Darling, darling, 

a grown tired of seeing me.” Carling, darling!” 

“Swell chance!” “ ‘Said the Chinese nightingale,’” answered Angie. Morton had 
S “Well, how am I to know?” read her that poem on his last visit. 
r. “T’'ll tell you when I’m through with you.” “Angie,” he demanded suddenly, “have you ever heard the music 





“But don’t ever be through with me, Angel. I wouldn’t be of the spheres?” 
able to bear it.” Angie’s eyebrows drew together (Continued on page 121) 











Soulier turns out to be a sawed-off 
something. He listens goggle-eyed to 
the cheering and Pantoufile’s welcome. 
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na Hour Flas rach 


By Sam Hellman 


Who is being preferred by more and more 
travelers daily as the most accurate and 
helpful guide to France and the French. 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


HADN’T had a rumble out of Breeze Emerson since he’d 

married Pommefrite’s niece and a whole flock of francs six 
months before, so I’m kind of surprised when he waltzes in on me 
in Paris. The old boy’s dressed up like Astor’s beagle hound, and 
just oozing the fat of the land. Merely looking at him makes me 
feel like a slum. 

“Sit down,” says I, “and build yourself a lap. Where have you 
been hiding out?” 

“Pas de Tout,” returns Emerson, squatting in a Louie Quatorze 
and putting his feet on a Louie Quinze. ‘Pas de Tout, Depart- 
ment of the Loire—” 

“Never heard tell of it,’’ I cuts in. 
a bad place in the road?” 

“Not many people have heard of it,” comes back Breeze, “but 
in less than a little while it’ll be ringing in their ears like quinine. 
Pas de Tout is destined to become a household word in France like 
‘Mon Diew’ and ‘oo-la-la.’” 

“After all,” I asks, “why?” 

“Because,” says Emerson, “its hour has struck. The Sleeping 
Beauty is even now stirring under the magic touch of the Fairy 
Prince.” 

“You being the Fairy Prince aforesaid?” I inquires. 

“Who else but?” shrugs Breeze. “Pommefrite’s got a chateau 
at Pas de Tout, and me and the Frau have been living there since 
the hitch-up. It’s an old burg and was probably an incorporated 
village when the pyramids were pebbles and the flood a mere 
trickle. Nothing’s ever happened there but births, marriages and 
deaths in the order named. But it’s going to be different now.” 

“Most places are,” I suggests, “after you’ve infested them for 
a while. What’s afoot?” 

“Pas de Tout,” returns Emerson, “is to be pepped up—modern- 
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“What is it—a town or just 


ized—Americanized. We're going to have an up-and-at-’em cham- 
ber of commerce to sandbag new industries, a live bunch of Call- 
Me-Oscars to ballyhoo for Pas de Tout, and a big publicity 
palooka—‘Watch Pas de Tout Grow,’ ‘Pas de Tout, the City 
Surrounded by France,’ ‘If You Don’t Live in Pas de Tout, 
You’re Just Camping Out.’ Get the idea?” 

“Tt just misses me by a young hair’s-breadth,” says I. 
this deadfall got to sell?” 

“T don’t know yet,” comes back Breeze, “but that’s a petty 
detail. My main job’s to get the citoyens all steamed up with 
civic pride and all a-lather over the future of the town. After I 
have ’em going ga-ga, I'll get a bloodhound and a search-warrant 
and hunt for peddling points. With enough hoop-la,” adds Emer- 
son, “you can make an asset out of high humidity and a boom 
out of a smallpox scare.” 

“What,” I wants to know, “is in it for Big-Hearted Larry, the 
Workingman’s Friend?” 

“Not a thin dime,” says Breeze, prompt. “I’m related to 
La Belle by marriage now, and I want to do my country-in-law a 
good turn by showing it how to put France on the map. When 
they see what high-pressure promotion is doing for Pas de Tout—” 

“Do I understand,” I cuts in, “that you expect to take a bunch 
of vin ordinaire shopkeepers and stampede ’em with community 
sings, get-together lunches and such into coughing up dough for a 
hurrah campaign?” 

“T do,” replies Emerson. “Crowd psychology is the same in 
Pas de Tout as it is in the Chautauqua belt.” 

“Tf you think so,” says I, “you ought to have your brains 
analyzed. I know something abovt these Gauls out in the 
provinces, and you have about as much chance of whooping ‘em 
up into a change of pace as I have of singing at my funeral. To 
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begin with,” I continues, “Jean Jacques doesn’t want any strangers 
drifting into his town; he doesn’t want any more business; and it’s 
impossible—” 

“Nothing is impossible,” interrupts the boy friend, “until 
Breeze Emerson has tried it, and then it’s no longer impossible. 
I'll put this over—” 

“Sure,” I sneers. 
Cereal Supreme.” 

That’s a sore spot with Breeze. He’d originally come abroad 
with the perfectly adorable idea of selling France on American 
breakfast food—and what a flooey fliv that had turned out to be! 
He hadn’t even gotten as far as to dispose of a sample package of 
the discontented oats. In other respects, however, the campaign 
had been anything but a bust, Emerson, in the course of it, cop- 
ping off a flashy Fifi, not to mention a string of matched chateaux. 

“IT flopped with the Nifties,” explains Breeze, “because I un- 
derestimated my abilities. I was meant for bigger things than 
marketing mush. This Pas de Tout racket is something like. 
Imagine,’ he goes on with glistening eyes, “taking a town that’s 
been asleep for nine hundred years, and by the sheer power of 
promotion turning it into the widest-awakest place in Europe.” 

“T’'ll believe it when I see it,” says I, “and even then I wont 
believe I see it until I see an oculist, and one that can really oc. 
What have you done to date toward making God’s gift to geog- 
raphy out of Pas de Tout?” 

“Not very much,” admits Emerson. “I’ve just been winding 
up the alarm clock, but just as soon as you and I—” 

“Me!” Iexclaims. “How do I get dragged into this controversy?” 

“You’re going back with me,” says Breeze. “My command of 
French isn’t so hotsy yet, and I need you to stand by to split an 
occasional infinitive for me. I'll make it worth your while.” 


“Just like you did with Toasted Nifties, the 


Chateau de Pommefrite dominating the decay. The guy that 
named the moribund mess Pas de Tout certainly knew his legumes. 
That’s what it is—nothing at all, with due apologies to nothing. 

Such inhabitants as I see appear to have one foot in the grave 
and the other on a banana-peel. I suppose children are born quite 
young even in Pas de Tout, but in a day’s tour I ran into nobody 
that couldn’t have voted for James A. Garfield. 

“What do you think of it?” inquires Breeze, after showing me 
the chief points of no interest whatever. 

“T’d have to see the autopsy report,” says I, “before I could 
render a just verdict, but offhand it looks like a natural death. 
How in the name of Nehemiah,” I demands, “do you expect to do 
anything with this dump?” 

“Watch your Uncle Enoch,” comes back Emerson. “Any fat- 
head can take a live town and make it liver, but it requires genius 
to build a bonfire with wet ashes.” 

“When,” I craves to know, “does the conflagration break out?” 

“Close on the heels of immediately,” returns Breeze. “The 
powder train is even now laid. What,” he demands, “is the first 
essential in reviving a community—” 

“In the case of Pas de Tout,” I cuts in, “I’d suggest, with be- 
coming diffidence, oxygen tanks and red-hot irons applied to the 
bare feet. Do I go to the head of the class?” 

“A snappy newspaper,” announces Emerson, as the winning an- 
swer. “Such being the case, I’ve bought an interest in the local 
gazette; and beginning tomorrow it ceases to print editorials about 
the dirty trick played on the town by Charlemagne and leaps 
boldly at the throat of the future.” 

“How often,” I asks, “does this rag come out, and how does it 
get enough news in this gay young catacomb to come out even 
that often?” 








“Your father,” cuts in Breeze angrily, “was probably content 


never to take a bath. Are you?” 


The last crack interests me. Though I’d been in France five 
years, I hadn’t yet got used to regarding francs as money, with the 
result—well, you can write your own ticket on the result. Just 
now I’m particularly low on account of an unfortunate series of 
incidents associated with the pari-mutuel machines at Longchamps. 

“How much,” I inquires, “do you figure my while is worth?” 

“I might,” suggests Emerson, “offer to pay you what you’re 
worth, but you never could live on that. How about five thou- 
sand francs a month, with chow and a flop at the chateau?” 
ime” says I, “to the handsome gentleman with the long green 

ard.” 

An old man with the hookworm sitting on the porch of a poor- 
house listening to his arteries hardening—that’s my first impres- 
sion of Pas de Tout. It’s not a town—just a hash of hovels spilt 
over the sides of a discouraged-looking range of hills with the 





“It has been an every-now-and-then,” replies Breeze, “but I’m 
making it a daily, with maybe several editions.” 


“A daily!” I exclaims. ‘“Where’s there news enough in—” 

“I,” says Emerson, “will be the news. The paper,” he goes on, 
“will be devoted almost exclusively to my campaign for American- 
izing Pas de Tout from soup to salted almonds.” 

“How,” I inquires, “will your hooey click with the peasantry?” 

“The first thing we’re going after,” resumes Breeze, paying no 
attention to my remark, “is Saints’ days, and this stunt of shut- 
ting up all the shops between twelve and two. I got nothing 
against saints—in fact, I lived in St. Paul once, and some of my 
best friends have passed through St. Louis; but there’s no per- 
centage in knocking off work every time a good man’s birthday 
comes around.” 

“Boy,” says I, “you-all must be framing to leave town by rail 
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nattily attired in a clinging costume of tar 
and the plumage of barnyard fowls.” 

“Forget it,” comes back Emerson. “Pas 
de Tout will be naming streets after me 
and studding the square with statues of 
yours truly when it finds that I have 
brought it riches and—” 

“Veh,” I cuts in, “but what'll the cito- 
yens do between the time you start your 
assault on their vested habits’ and the time 
the prosperity special is sighted coming 
around the bend?” 

“Just what I tell ’em to do,” snaps 
Breeze. ‘What Pommefrite doesn’t own 
in this faubourg, he’s got a mortgage on. 
Any frog that gets fresh with me is likely 
to find himself out on the rue with his 
furniture draped around his ears. Tomor- 
row night,” he promises, “you'll see for 
yourself how these babies eat out of my 
hands.” 

“What,” I asks, “is happening then?” 

“T’ve called a meeting of the merchants 
at the chateau,” returns Emerson, “to or- 
ganize the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Five Thousand by 1930 Club, and the 
League of Go-Getters.” 


“That’s fine,” says I, “but why not also a branch of the Denver 
Zodlogical Society and the Kansas Anti-Horse-thief Association?” 

“Such suggestions as you have for the good of Pas de Tout,” 
generously offers Breeze, “can be embodied in your opening speech 
at the chateau.” 

“My which at what?” I yelps. 

“Speech,” repeats Emerson. “I’m introducing you tomorrow 
night as a pep engineer from America, as the guy who smoked up 
Pittsburgh, who put Cleveland on Lake Erie, and who made Chi- 
cago what it is today. I told you,” he reminds me, “that my 
French isn’t so glib yet. I expect you to spin quite a few spiels.” 

“Judas P. Iscariot!” I growls. “What can I say to these yokels?” 

“Fear not, brother,” interrupts Breeze. “I'll provide most of 
the material for the sing-songs. As for the rest, all you’ve got to 


do is sell Pas de Tout to Pas de Tout.” 


I always take a brisk walk after breakfast—~and with the mob milling toward me, I start off. When I sprint, 





The Hour Has Struck 


“T haven’t the heart,” says I. “It’d 
be like talking about hemp in the house 
of a man who'd been hanged..... 
What attractions has this dump that 
Pr everybody’s been careful to overlook for 
nine hundred years?” 

“Well,” replies Emerson, “there’s a 
swell view of the Loire River from the 
roof of the chateau.” 

“I wouldn’t even be suspected of 
doubting it,” I assures him, “but we 
can’t very well start a campaign to bring 
horny-handed homesteaders and new in- 
dustries to the roof of your chateau. 
You wouldn’t care to have a glue atelier 
or a hide and tallow studio stuck up 
among the battlements, would you? 
. . . . Isn’t there a mineral spring or 
something here that can be salted and 
whooped up into a cure-all for fallen 
arches and excessive overhead?” 

“Not that I know of,” comes back 









Breeze, “but business opportunities are not important now. Our 
first task is to instill in Pas de Tout a shining faith in Pas de Tout 
and its future.” 

It being time to get measured for a meal, Emerson leads the 
way to Pommefrite’s place. It’s a regular picture-postal chateau, 
with a drawbridge, a complete set of donjon keeps and rotten 
plumbing, all reminiscent of the days when knighthood was in flour 
and tin pants. Mrs. Breeze is away on a visit to her uncle, so we 
have the whole roost to ourselves. 

After dinner I picks up a book in the library that threatens to 
tell all about this section of the Loire Valley and there I gets the 
feed-box info on Pas de Tout. The burg, it seems, was founded 
in the year 1000, when everybody thought the world was coming 
to an end and didn’t care what outrages they committed. If, as 
Napoleon or Honest John Kelly has said, only those places are 
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By Sam Hellman 


happy that have no history, Pas de Tout ought to be so happy it 
hurts. Only once did it figure in a big league way. 

It appears that Charles V was marching in the neighborhood and 
the citizens of Pas de Tout offered him a jag of jack if the troops 
didn’t pass through their town. In those days when doughboys 
hiked through a village there usually wasn’t enough left of it to 
provide house-room for a humming-bird. The king returned the 
dough with a message to the effect that he had never intended to 
go through Pas de Tout, and where was it? 
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A20utT fifty Pierre Pauls and Jean Jacques assemble in the 

chateau the next evening—the merchant princes of Pas de 
Tout, doing probably a total gross business of $86.10 a week— 
some weeks. All day Emerson had been busy placarding the town 
and getting out extras in box-car type he’d brought from Paris, 
announcing that “Le jour de gloire est arrivé” with its hair in a 
braid. 

As for me, I’d whiled away the hours making an intensive study 
of the wine of the country; by nightfall I have only one wish— 
that a couple of tigers and a brace of 
lions should walk up and insult me. I’m 
in fine fettle for an inspirational meeting. 

Breeze opens up the proceedings by get- 
ting the boys to their feet to sing “La 
Marseillaise”’ played by a phonograph. I 
never knew there were so many keys to 
get off of, but the gang comes through 
good and loud. They got strong breaths. 

Then Emerson struts his stuff. His 
French is terrible, but the sentiment is 
beautiful. It seems that he had wan- 
dered the whole world over hunting for 
the hub of the universe, and here in the 
Valley of the Loire he had found it wait- 
ing for him—probably at the general de- 
livery window, I suppose. 

After a line of pala- 
ver that assays about 
.000001 milligrams of 
sense to the ton, Breeze 
calls the attention of 
the audience to a chart 
on the wall showing a 
series of circles with 
Pas de Tout in the mid- 
dle. Using a pointer, 
Emerson demonstrates 
that Pas de Tout is the 





the natives elso sprint. However, I beat the boys to the chateau by a hundred yards or so. 


I also learns that the industries of the deadfall are making little 
ones out of big ones in stone quarries, and farming on a five-and- 
ten-cent-store scale. In 1860 the population was 3121; in 1910 it 
was 2645. Just one of those towns that’s growing steadily— 
smaller. 

“T have an idea,” I announces suddenly. 

“I’m contagious that way,” confesses Emerson. “What is it?” 

“Why not,” I suggests, “advertise Pas de Tout as the most un- 
interesting spot in Europe? An actress up in Paris once billed 
herself as the ugliest woman in France, and they had to call out 
the gendarmes and the class of 1925 to hold the mob back.” 

“No place where I am,” says Breeze, “can be without inter- 
est.” 

That gives the conversation a staggering blow from which it 
doesn’t recover until it’s time to hit the hay. 


exact center of a section including Rome, Madrid, London, Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna and other thriving settlements. Had he added a 
few more circles he might also have taken in Esau Bimple’s hog- 
wallow in Milpitas, Cal., both Poles and quite a bit of the Zodiac. 

Then Emerson turns to the come-ons who’ve shown some in- 
terest in the map skit. 

“So you see,” he declares, assaulting an attitude, “le Bon Dieu 
has placed you at the crossroads of Europe, and le Bon Dieu has 
great things in store for you. But you must stir yourself and let 
the world know where you are, who you are and what you are. A 
bird in the hand gathers no moss. I will now,” goes on Breeze, 
“introduce a great American progress engineer who will tell you 
how to achieve your place in the sun. Mr. Joseph Harrigan.” 

I don’t remember what I said, but I have a vague recollection 
of assuming personal responsibility for (Continued on page 154) 
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“Tut bet this bird don’t testify,” chuckled young Bob to the 
family, with his head deep in the news. They were at break- 
fast in their small house, out in a cheap residence section of a city 
in the West. Bob was eighteen, slim, wiry, dark, with smooth 
black hair and quick gay eyes; he already had a job and felt his 
independence. 

“T wish you wouldn’t call men birds,” put in his mother mildly. 

“Well, this one is a bird all right,’ answered her derisive son, 
“a nice little clerk named Cady Rose, who has been yanked into 
this gunman trial as a star witness for the State. And gosh, how 
he dreads it!” Bob chuckled again. “You can take it from me, 
he’s cursing the luck that put him on that corner just when the 
gun-fire began—and he’ll never risk his skin by testifying against 
that gang.” 

“He ought to,” said Bob’s father, a sober, quiet little man. “It’s 
time these outrages were stopped. He’s a citizen, isn’t he? It’s 
his plain duty to help the police rid the town of these gunmen 

ests.” 
' “T don’t see it,” said the son. ‘“What’s the city ever done for 
him, that he should risk his life for it?” 

“That’s poor Americanism, Bob.” 

“Maybe—but it’s not the bunk, and it seems to gather in the 
cash. It’s the only way to get on in this world,” said Bob, as he 
rose to leave the room; and his good-humored glance at his father 
seemed to be saying: “Poor old Dad, what do you know about 
getting on?” 

Bob’s father felt that, and it hurt. A queer little frown came 
over his face. The newspaper lay on the table still; his eye caught 
Cady’s photograph and he wondered how it would feel to see his 
own picture displayed like that. For all those regions of modern 
life, from which the big news stories come, were as remote from 
James Fowler’s life as though this little house were up on the moon. 

He was about forty years old, stocky of build, with sandy hair, 
small nose and mouth and sober brown eyes; he led a quiet 
little life. It had not always been like that. As a boy, he 
had done well at school; his mother had been proud of him and 
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A story of absolutely first importance: of Americans 
like ourselves suddenly confronted by the threat close to 
us all—by the distinguished author of “The Harbor.” 


they had planned some fine careers. And when he married later 
on, a life had opened, warm with dreams. But his mother, who 
sat at the table this morning, was over seventy, shrunken and dull; 
and Helen, his wife, though she had kept a good deal of her 
prettiness still, was already middle-aged. For it costs money to 
keep young; and though a steady worker, his salary in these 
twenty years had been raised only just enough to keep pace with 
their growing needs. So Helen had scrimped and drudged along, 
and all the dreams had died away. The last had gone the fall 
before, when they had given up the hope of sending Bob to college. 
Bob had gone to work instead, and his mother had resented it, for 
she adored her wiry son, with his quick, lively, big black eyes. 
She had transferred her dreams to him, and the man who had 
failed her was rather ignored. And because he was a sensitive 
man, Jimmy was well aware of this. Silently now he finished his 
breakfast. Helen was clearing the dishes away and Dorothy was 
helping her. She was their only other child, eleven years old, a 
pretty brunette. He worshiped this gay little girl, and she knew 
it, and she idolized him too. Feeling perhaps his mood today, she 
put a quick kiss upon his cheek. 

“Just a minute, Daddy, and I'll be ready!” she exclaimed. For 
he always walked with her to school. 

They had a fine brisk walk that day. The winter air was keen 
and bright; and when he left her, he went on, smiling contentedly 
to himself. They were reading “Ivanhoe” aloud, and together 
they had worked out a scheme to hurry through her lessons tonight. 
Arriving at the office he worked all day at his routine job. It 
was a large prosperous concern, doing a business in oil-stoves and 
other heating fixtures. The business had doubled since the war, 
but promotions had gone to younger men, while Jimmy was left 
at the same old desk. And yet he was very comfortable there; he 
liked it, had settled down. On his way home that evening a bit 
of the morning’s depression came back—but very soon he shook 
it off; for all around him he saw crowds of people no better off 
than himself, just plain average decent people, leading normal 
quiet lives. After all, when you came to think of it, the country 
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Jimmy's heart gave a leap—here was the murderer, sure 
enough! Before Jimmy could decide what to do, he had 





squeezed the arm of the detective nextto him. “I've done 


it now!” he thought. 


was made up of them, and America was not nearly so noisy and 
sensational, corrupt and greedy, as it seemed. 

The brightly lighted windows of a corner candy-shop tempted 
him to go in and buy a bag of Dorothy’s favorite candy, for their 
reading bee that night. When he came out again, Jimmy stopped 
short; for a man had just stepped off a trolley and was coming 
toward him, and his face appeared familiar. “Where have I seen 
that chap before?” 

The man passed by him, meanwhile, and turned into a dark 
side-street. As he did so, a tough-looking youngster leaped off 
the crowded trolley-car and came quickly close by Jim. The light 
from the shop shone full on his face. It was sallow and hard; he 
had two gold teeth, and a small scar on his left cheek, and narrow 
little squinting eyes. Jimmy frowned his dislike. “There’s a cit- 
izen for you!” He was about to turn away when he saw the lad’s 
right hand leap to his hip, and an instant later out went his arm. 
A flash and the ugly bark of a gun; the youngster slipped off in 
the crowded street, and Jimmy saw the dark form of a man writh- 
ing on the sidewalk there! He stood transfixed. A crowd closed 
in, and shouts and frightened screams were heard. Blindly Jimmy 
looked about. 

“By God, it’s murder!” he exclaimed. ‘“Downright murder! 
What can I do?” 

Catch the murderer? Not a chance. And the ambulance would 
soon be here. No, there was nothing he could do. “Poor devil!” 
he thought, and went on up the street. Suddenly he remembered 
now that the first man’s face had worn a fixed, nervous, anxious 
smile. What for? What was it all about? But maybe he had 


not been killed. As Jim Fowler walked on home, his first pity 
and indignation passed. “Murder, eh? Well, just one more. 
Funny, I’ve never seen one before. There are enough of ’em, these 
days.” And then came a feeling of satisfaction—-in the story he 
would tell. 

And he did tell the story that night—told it very quietly, and 
got the full effect of it. Startled looks and little cries and many 
eager questions came. Then the interest of the family ebbed; and 
when supper was over, they settled back into the normal evening 
life—his mother to her solitaire, and Helen and Bob to the radio, 
while Dorothy and her father were soon deep in “Ivanhoe.” From 
the other end of the room came bursts of jazz and bits of speeches, 
but Jim barely noticed them. With his small daughter, he had 
flown back into the age of chivalry. 

“Dad!” said Bob, in a sharp low voice. His father looked up 
and met the boy’s inquisitive, excited eyes. “Where did you say 
that man was shot?” 

“On the corner of Montgomery and Seventeenth.” 

“Then you were in on the biggest news-story that this town has 
heard in weeks! The man who got killed was Cady Rose!” 

“Who?” 

“That witness for the State! I’ve just got it on the air!” 

“Good Lord! You don’t mean it!” Jimmy exclaimed. 

“Oh, Daddy! How awful!” Dorothy gasped. 

“And look here. Dad,” continued Bob, “that’s why you thought 
you knew him! See? You said you thought you’d seen him be- 
fore! You had—his photo—in the news!” 

“By George, you’re right! That’s it exactly!” 
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But Grandmother Fowler spoke sharply now. Her 
game of solitaire cut off, she had listened, frowning, 
with a card held high in her hand. 

“Do you mean to say,” she demanded, “that one 
of them murderous gangsters passed right by your 
father, Bob, so close his pistol nearly touched him?” 

“T’'ll say he did!” 

She turned to Jim. 

“Then all I say is God be praised that you got 
off untouched, my son!” The old lady fairly bris- 
tled with wrath. “There aint any of us safe, these 
days! When a perfectly innocent decent man—” 

“That’s just it! He was one of us!” cried Fow- 
ler in excitement. He had risen and was walking 
the floor. “If they must kill each other, let ’em kill! 
But here’s a plain peaceable citizen who—by Jupitér, 
it makes me boil!” 

“He should never have mixed into it, Dad. Just 
what I was saying this morning. None of his busi- 
ness,” put in Bob. 

His father turned indignantly. 

“By God, it was his business, and the business of 
us all!” Just for that moment of righteous wrath, 
little Jimmy Fowler felt almost as big as the town. 
“How’ll we ever get rid of these gangs until we do 
mix in?” he cried. “He did his plain duty! I’m 
proud that he did! He ought to have a monument!” 

“So you still feel that way about it, do you?” said 
Bob .in a low, curious tone. “I thought maybe you 
might have changed.” 

“Change? Why should I? What do you mean?” 

“You said you had a good look at that bird—the 
man who did the killing.” 

“F did.” 

“Saw his two gold teeth, you said, and the crooked 
little scar on one cheek, and a kind of a squint to 
his eyes.” 

= did—” 

“Could you swear to it in court?” 

Jim Fowier felt a sudden chill. 

“Bob!” cried his mother, springing up. ‘“He’ll do 
nothing of the kind!” And she turned angrily on 
her son. “What do you mean by talking like this 
—and dragging your father into this?” 

“Who’s dragging him in?” retorted Bob. A mo- 
ment before, he had looked like a symbol of the 
New Generation there, smiling, testing, challenging. 
But he gave a quick glance at his father now, and 
was sorry for what he had done. “Keep out, I say 
—it’s all the bunk. It’s none of your damned busi- 
ness. Nobody’s goin’ to bother you, Dad. Did any cop take down 
your name?” ° 

“No sir!” 

“Fine! You’re mighty lucky!” 

“What do you mean by that, may I ask?” demanded Grand- 
mother Fowler. Up to this moment she had failed to grasp the 
significance of their talk. ‘Why is he lucky?” 

“Because,” said Bob, “if they had his name, the State might 
have invited Dad to be Star Witness Number Two.” 

“Oh, no—oh, Jimmy—no, no, no! Oh, Lordy!” The panic- 
stricken old woman caught at her son with shaking hands. 

“Now, now, Mother!” He put her off. 

“Jimmy! Your hands are just like ice!” 

“Mother! Don’t be an idiot! Please!” 

Angrily he turned away, went back to his old leather chair and 
sat down; for a moment he buried his face in his hands, and 
felt on his temples an icy sweat! In one sickening flash he real- 
ized the full effect that this might have on his life here in his 
family! What a fool, to have talked like that to his son and 
walked right into this little trap! And now to back down like a 
coward, eh? It would finish him here; it would be the last touch! 
Just for an instant he hated Bob; but glancing up, he caught a 
gleam of real anxiety in Bob’s eyes. With a scowl, the boy looked 
quickly away; but abruptly Jim recalled how Bob had been in 
football days, and bitterly he told himself: “He’s wondering if 


i 


the old man’s game!” The two women kept talking excitedly on, 
but Jim paid no attention to them. He felt a warm presence close 
at his side, and turning, caught the fascinated look in his small 
daughter’s eyes, as she sat with her two hands in her lap quite 
unconsciously holding tight to that old romance of “Ivanhoe.” 
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Jimmy found them in their night-clothes, shivering in the raw air— 


“What’ll she think of me, after this?” 

Suddenly something deep in Fowler, deep in the very core of 
him, came bursting up like angry flame; and without thinking, he 
rose from his chair and went to the telephone under the stairs. 

“T want Police Headquarters,” he said. And he waited. Now 
he began to think, to realize what this might mean—and he felt 
his heart contract. His wife had come quickly out to the hall. 
Her worn, pretty face was set and white; and fiercely seizing his 
arm, she cried: 

“Now don’t be a fool and an idiot, Jim!” 

“You leave me alone,” he answered, in a low, hard, determined 
voice that sounded rather strange to him. Sharply he turned to 
the telephone. Some one was asking him questions now, and he 
answered, while Helen’s desperate grip kept tightening upon his 
arm. 

The talk was brief. A gruff voice said: 

“All right; we'll send a man right down.” 

Jimmy came back into the room. His heart was pounding 
loudly now; but as he confronted his family, he set his teeth and 
steadied himself; and soon, to his complete surprise, he felt a 
novel warm sensation which he had not had in years—a glow of 
pride and satisfaction. For his position had sharply changed. His 
wife had dropped her angry tone and was begging him to run 
away; his old mother was imploring him to go right up to his 
uncle’s old farm. But his small daughter sat silent there, with the 
book they’d been reading in her lap; and by her shining eyes he 
could see she was putting him up on a pedestal, by the side of 
Ivanhoe—while Bob, moving restlessly about, kept darting at his 
father looks of awkward penitence, anxious and admiring. His 


manner made Jimmy almost smile, for so plainly the lad was 
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for every window had been shattered, and the door blown to atoms. 


Why 


“By golly, the old man’s come through! 
Rapidly he was becoming as 


thinking now: 
the hell did I get him into this?” 
worried and fussy as an old hen. 

“Look out, now, Dad,” he said nervously. “You want to go 
mighty easy on this. These bulls will spring all kinds of questions 
tonight, and I don’t know as I’d answer ’em. No sir, I think you 
made a mistake. You ought to have seen a lawyer first. I’d wait 
till you see one, if I were you. Damned serious business.” 

“Shut up, Bob.” The steady good humor in Jimmy’s voice was 
almost as great a surprise to himself as it was to his son. Ab- 
ruptly a memory came to him of an afternoon long, long ago, 
when he had sailed into a bully at school. “Yes sir,” he thought, 
“and I trimmed him, too.” He had been quite cool and had kept 
his head, all right. And he felt like that tonight, perfectly cool 
and self-possessed—till he happened to notice the morning paper 
lying on the table and saw that picture of Cady Rose; and then, 
to Jimmy’s sharp dismay, he felt again that icy sweat! 

The two men in plain clothes, who soon arrived, stopped grimly 
as they entered the room. 

“Been telling the whole family, eh?” said one of them with a 
smile. Little Jimmy Fowler blushed. 
“Why shouldn’t I?” he answered. 

man I saw shot was—”’ 

“Never mind, brother, that’s all right. But we want you folks 
to understand that you’ve got to keep this thing to yourselves. 
Now go on and tell us what you saw.” 

As he answered their questions, Jimmy could feel the growing 
excitement in them both; and it sent a shiver down his spine. 
“They think I’m a regular gold-mine,” dismally he told him- 
selt. But manfully He went on to the end. 


“How did I know that the 


“Mother!” Bob called. “The whole porch is blown away!” 


“All right, old man,” said one of them. ‘“You’re sure some 
little citizen, and what you saw may help a lot. But we want to 
keep it all to ourselves.” He turned again to the family. “And 
that goes for all of you,” he said. “Not a word to your friends 
till we say you can talk. Keep mum, you kids especially, or you 
may do your father harm. We don’t want this to be known 
at all.” 

“Good!” said Jimmy brightly. 
he asked. 

The detective gave him a faint smile. 

“Don’t know as I’d go as far as that. 
yet, understand, nor just how valuable you'll be. 
have to decide on that.” 

“The Chief of Police?” gasped Jimmy’s wife. 

“No, no, the District Attorney, ma’am. He's the one to decide 
on this, and he’ll have to do what he thinks best about handing 
this over to the press. In the meantime—private. Understand?” 

And so, the next morning, Jim’s anxious son could find no men- 
tion of him in the news. And Jimmy was mighty glad of that. He 
had barely slept all night, and had made a grim resolve to increase 
his life insurance. But now he very soon regained his steady 
smile of the night before. Bright and firm, he could feel it there, 
a new little fixture on his face. And by Jupiter, he began to feel 
he could put it there whenever he liked. 

But he found it hard to smile, that day. For when summoned 
from his office to that of the District Attorney, after a reassuring 
talk with that affable gentleman, he was taken to a_ building 
near by; and there, almost before he had time to realize what 
was happening, he found himself in a line of detectives, all wear- 
ing black masks! He too was masked, (Continued on page 103) 
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“You mean until the trial?” 
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OF course they were aware, being 
courageously young, that few 
marriages previous to theirs had 
turned out according to plan. But 
they also knew, or thought they 
knew, that the fault lay not in the 
institution of matrimony, but in the 
imbecile narrowness with which it was commonly practiced. Be- 
fore taking the plunge, they discussed the risks like explorers 
wisely profiting by predecessors’ disasters and providing against 
every possible calamity. Being sophistication’s last word in evo- 
lution, their guiding principle was that whatever the past had 
done, they must do differently. The fact they overlooked was 
that love itself is old-fashioned. 

They met by accident in the Greenwich Village studio of Gas- 
ton Dubois, the sculptor. Till the moment they clapped eyes on 
each other, marriage had seemed the remote terminus where the 
rails of adventure end; the moment after, it had become the 
junction where one changes from the day-coach of commonplace 
to the Pullman express of romance. 

Gaston Dubois was giving a New Year’s party. With charac- 
teristic generosity, he had invited everybody regardless of how 
well or how little he knew them. There was a girl, as young and 
lovely as a spring flower, whom he had recently induced to sit 
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There was a boy with the shoulders of a 
football-player, who had interviewed him several times on matters 


to him for her hands. 


pertaining to art. He had bidden them both to his spree, with 
no idea that he was matchmaking. How was he to guess that the 
slim girl, with the piquant face and angelically bobbed hair, was 
brooding over the fact that, nearer than Kimball, Nebraska, there 
wasn’t a soul who was really interested in her, and that the boy 
was on the point of surrendering his ambitions in order that he 
might grasp financial certainty by entering his father’s upstate fur 
niture-factory? 

In a spirit of jest Dubois had introduced her to the assembled 
gathering as Dollie Dimple, instead of Dorothea Duncan. The 
invented name expressed her; she was small and cherubic, blue- 
eyed and golden-haired. She had dimples in her cheeks, dimples 
in her hands; even her knees, when they peeped beneath her 
abbreviated skirt, were dimpled. She looked a child kept up late 
by thoughtless elders. There Jack had ‘found her, glorying in 
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Bohemia, if a trifle bewildered. He had recognized at once that 
she didn’t belong—in a word, that it was his business to protect 
her. He had danced with her all evening, cutting in on her when 
she was snatched from him. For the first time he had discov- 
ered that he detested temperament as expressed by exotic models 
and velvet-fingered artists. 

“You don’t mind my doing this, Miss Dimple?” 

“I’m not Miss Dimple, and I adore it.” 

“You remind me of the girls back home.” 

“And you remind me of the boys in Nebraska.” 


A few hours short of dawn, he had escorted her 
safely to her modest lodging. 

“I’ve a wish.” He had halted her at parting 

“Say it quickly,” she had laughed; “I’m so happy 
and sleepy.” 

“That you and I may be friends.” 

“My wish, too.” She had clasped her hands 
ecstatically and vanished. 

In the dim street, lonely with arc-lights, he had 
realized that the whole of his life was altered. 

He had often wondered how he would act were 
he to fall in love in New York’s version of Mont- 
martre. He had steeped himself in French roman- 
tic literature—“La Boéhéme” was his favorite opera; 
so he knew exactly how easy it was to laugh in the 
face of poverty when one held the only woman in 
his arms. He had supposed that he was capable of 
imitating such gay improvidence, instead of which 
his approach to Dollie was chivalrously cautious. 
Because ‘she was unguarded he was, if anything, the 
more scrupulously observant of decorum. The hy- 
pocrisy with which they cloaked their growing 
friendship was that they were two exceedingly in- 
tellectual and emancipated young persons, so dedi- 
cated to their careers that they were immune to 
sex. 

He learned that her father was a small-town doc- 
tor and that she had come to New York in the face 
of family opposition. She was a manikin for the 
moment in a dressmaking establishment, in order 


Gaston Dubois, giv- 
ing a New Year's 
party, in a spirit of jest 
introduced her as 
Dollie Dimple. 


that she might earn the wherewithal to study to be a portrait- 
painter. 

She learned that he also possessed a father who had proved 
awkward—a manufacturer of furniture at Jamesboro, New York. 
His father’s hope had been that he would follow in his footsteps; 
but he himself believed that nature had intended him to be a 


playwright. While he waited for nature’s intention to be con- 
firmed, he was keeping the pot boiling by acting as salesman in an 
antique-dealer’s. 
Their two histories were so similar that, without investigation, 
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each accepted the other’s genius as undisputed. Through the 
spring that followed, they would walk uptown to the sheltered 
greenness of Central Park; they would share their meals at in- 
expensive restaurants; they would visit together the struggling 
and artistic ménages of their fellow Greenwich Villagers, where 
they would discuss the burning problem of what’s wrong with 
the world. Apparently everything. The importance attached to 
money was wrong; the advantage it bestowed on its possessors 
was iniquitous. The older generation was too grasping; it re- 
fused to yield to youth’s leadership. But the head and shoulders 
of injustice was the enslavement of men by women, no less than 
of women by men, which was compelled by contemporary mar- 
riage-laws. Love rightly employed should make life genial with 
freedom; whereas, under present conditions, it was the surest step 
to bondage. In Paris on the Hudson—the other name for Greenwich 
Village—a multitude of experiments were proposed. Trust should 
be substituted for legal safeguards; penalties for ceasing to love 
should be abolished; women ought not to become their husbands’ 
financial dependents. A new and less censorious age was dawning. 

From appearing to indorse such theories, Jack and Dollie would 
sally forth, secretly conscious that they had vastly complicated 
their futures. The complications which their advanced views 
promised effectually stayed them from demonstrating their affec- 
tion. If he proposed to her, Jack silently argued, he would be 
pledged to practice these airy heresies. If he married her and 
wasn’t allowed to provide a home for her, while she retained her 
maiden privileges, in what respect would he have ceased to be a 
bachelor? To establish that kind of relation, marriage wasn’t 
necessary. 

It had been all very amusing to engage in daring talk; but now 
that he himself was infatuated, he began to discern gaping falla- 
cies in the new code of social honesty. He had become on the 
instant as conservative as his father. His wife must be his very 
own. It was unendurable that she should dole out her charm to 
him in calculated morsels. To attain the prosperity which would 
prevent her from working, he was willing to make his peace with 
the furniture-factory. He was afraid, however, to suggest to her 
this surrender lest she should accuse "him of betraying the high- 
flown principles he had professed. He had no choice but to wait 
till the restraint, which he found so irksome, became equally in- 
tolerable to her. Hands might cling, bodies touch, eyes beckon; 
the moment desire was voiced, the curtailment of personality, 
which passion makes inevitable, would commence. 

One evening—it was in the early summer when the city reeked 
of gasoline—he went to call on her. His thoughts were full of 
the open country—coolness of lakes, sunset glow on mountains, 
laborers in fields who didn’t know that sophistication existed. 
Had he met her in such surroundings, his father would have pro- 
vided him with a little house. He would have furnished it from 
the products of the factory. They would have owned a runabout 
and streaked off into wide green spaces. They would have re- 
turned in the dusk to see the panes of their cottage glimmering. 
They would have possessed friends, security, simplicity. Where- 
as, because they were rebels, they were sidetracked. Thinking of 
flowers, he stopped at a florist’s and bought a bunch of roses, 
Sophistication be hanged! If the choice lay between writing 
plays as a bachelor and manufacturing furniture as a husband, 
he voted for furniture. 


[N the entrance to her narrow dwelling he paused to fumble 
among the bells of the various tenants. Usually, having mur- 
mured his name into the metallic speaking-tube, he heard her 
spectral voice, “Coming.” This time, when she spoke, it was to 
inform him that she had a headache. 

“But I’ve brought you flowers.” 

“Can’t you leave them?” 

“T’d hoped to give them.” 

“All right, then. One second.” 

Save in company, he had never ventured into her apartment. 
In Bohemia he had acted as circumspectly as in Jamesboro. 

From his station on the darkened stairs he saw her slim, pale 
hand glide through the crack in the barely opened door. With- 
out premeditation, he pressed it to his lips. It struggled, striv- 
ing to withdraw, then lay still and unresponsive. The door opened 
wider..... “I brought you flowers,” he apologized in a whisper. 

“T’ve not been well.” 

“You oughtn’t to be alone.” 

“T suppose I oughtn’t.” 

“Can’t I enter for a moment?” 

He followed her into her little room, the glow from the sultry 
street drifting in on them, amateurish sketches on the walls, an 


easel in the corner. 


A Very Modern Marriage 


“Poor kid!” he muttered, keeping his distance from her. 

She said nothing, staring at him. 

“T love you, Dollie.” 

“T know.” 

“How did you? I’ve been afraid to tell you.” 

“Why afraid?” 

“Because, with our views, to say it seemed purposeless.” 

She ran to his arms, hiding her face against him. 

“Why purposeless? That’s cruel.” 

“We're so modern.” 

“But there’s nothing unmodern about loving.” 

“Isn’t there? Loving means marrying. You and I seem to 
have explained marriage off the map.” 

“But we haven’t.” She tried to shake him. 

“Then will you marry me?” 

“It’s the thing I’m longing for.” 

“Since that’s settled,”—he gathered her face into his hands, — 
“when?” 

“Any time. We're independent. The sooner the better.” 


NEXT day he remembered that there was a procedure which he 
+‘ ought to follow: ritual demanded that, having won her, he 
should go’ through the form of requesting her from her father. 
In a crowded basement restaurant during the lunch-hour, where 
little tables were set so closely that one had to whisper not to 
be overheard, he asked for her father’s address, giving his reason. 

“Darling, that’s not necessary.” 

“But it is,’ he insisted. “There are questions he will want to 
ask me.” 

She cupped her heart-shaped face in her hands, leaning toward 
him. “What questions?” 

“About my worldly means.” 

“Dearest, you haven’t any.” 

From her lips the news came to him as a shock. He grew red. 

“T haven’t, but I can have if Ill return to the furniture- 
factory.” 

“T would be enslaving you. I refuse to accept the sacrifice.” 

“But I want to be enslaved. You’ve enslaved me already.” 

She shook her head. 

“That would be starting all wrong—the way we've so often 
condemned. For either of us to rob the other of chances would 
be the surest step to ruin a happy marriage.” She brushed his 
knee secretly beneath the table. “Our marriage must be differ- 
ent—so wonderfully glorious.” 

“That’s what I say,” he glowed. “But we must have money. 
How do you propose to get it?” 

“We sha’n’t need more money if we marry modernly and re- 
main exactly as we are.” 

“Exactly! That’s not possible.” 

“T’m due back. We have a customer coming at two o’clock— 
I have to fit on frocks for her. Let’s thrash this out later.” 

She rose and sauntered into the sunlight, while he settled the 
check. It was some consolation to know that he was envied as he 
joined her lissome figure on the pavement. She patted his hand 
at parting. 

“Tt’s going to be all right, Jacky. You mustn’t worry.” 

Since she said it was going to be all right, he felt certain that 
it was. From the street he strove to catch a glimpse of her in 
her business incarnation as a manikin. He hated the thought of 
her parading. As he tore himself away, hurrying back to the 
antique-dealer’s, he assured himself that, when they married, this 
nomad method of existing would have to stop. 

On a bench in Central Park that same evening, beside a lake 
on which inexpert oarsmen were rowing, they came to clinches re- 
garding their future. The walk up Fifth Avenue had been com- 
panionably silent, furtively exchanged glances taking the place of 
talking. Having seated themselves in the faked rustic quiet, he 
at once commenced to unburden his heart. 

“T’ve been thinking things over, Dollie. The time to marry is 
when we can’t help marrying. Don’t you agree?” 

Her hand snuggled into his. 

“We can’t help marrying,” he continued. ‘“We’re so in love 
that every moment we’re separated seems an eternity. Besides, 
together we could be so much stronger. You must have felt what 
I feel: that united, all our dreams, which have been only dreams, 
will come true.” 

“That is what I’ve feit, Jacky.” 

“Fine.” He stroked her frock, gaining courage. “The problem 
we’ve got to face is that, from the worldly point of view, we can’t 
afford to marry. It would be madness for you to take me with 
my present prospects.” 

“But you'll write a play quite soon,” she comforted him. 
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From his window Jack saw the man’s arm blunder about Dollie’s waist. She shook him off and ran up the steps. 


“That’s the question: shall I? I’ve done nothing to prove 
that I’m any more than a lazy fellow, making art an excuse for 
disappointing my father. Greenwich Village is full of amateurs 
of my sort, who would be doing much better if they were pulling 
their weight, instead of criticizing. I’m not at all sure that I 
didn’t invent this playwright business in order to escape from the 
familiar rut. There’s nothing to prevent me from writing plays 
in Jamesboro and at the same time earning an honest living in 
the furniture-factory.” 

“Only you wouldn’t. You would miss the sympathetic atmos- 
phere. Besides, what would happen to my portrait-painting?” 

“But Dollie Dimple, aren’t we both in the same box? You 
haven’t painted any portraits yet.” 


She jumped to her feet. “Let’s walk.” 

Along paths growing shadowy in sunset they loitered. 

“Falling in love has made you old-fashioned,” she explained 
him to himself. “You want to protect me, which is dear of you; 
but to be protected isn’t my idea of marriage. Neither of us is 
going to become a burden to the other. To run for safety would 
be cowardly. It wouldn’t be sincere. We're modern; our mar- 
riage must be modern.” 

Little by little that evening and in discussions that followed 
she defined for him the conditions of a modern marriage. There 
must be no obligations; every gift must be voluntary. They were 
both to retain absolute personal freedom. They were to have no 
rights over each other, save in as far (Continucd on page 134) 
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ather and Son 


An invaluable look into life, with a bit of the auto- 
biography of the man whom all English-reading people 
love because he wrote “Sorrell and Son.” 


HIS civilization of ours is man 

made. It is man’s creation, con- 
ceived and imposed upon the nature 
of things. 

In the early days it was Nature 
who ruled. She said: “Beget, go 
forth and multiply. Conquer and 
kill. The earth is to those who mul- 
tiply and are cunning.” 

But through the centuries man has 
been conceiving and creating. He 
ceased to be wholly the child of 
blind, mysterious urges. He became 
self-conscious man, self-conscious as 
husband and as father. Slowly we 
have created our human relationships; 
they are as much our creations, and 
as willed, as our buildings and our 
bridges and our airplanes. 

All this is obvious; but what we for- 
get is that now today and tomorrow 
we are creating society, altering, re- 
modeling, beautifying. Nothing 
remains as it was, and these human 
relationships of ours, love, marriage, 
fatherhood, are changing. 

We plan. We will. And more and 
more consciously do we do these 
things. 

Yet what a mess do some of us con- 
tinuesto make of these human rela- 
tionships. What a mess is made of 
marriage, of fatherhood and sonship. 
Some of us still act out of our prime- 
val, tribal selves. We may be mod- 
erns in our engineering, in our music, 
in our science, but when it comes to 
matters of the heart we behave like 
the “old man” of the tribe, the 
primeval tyrant. We give away our 
plan, and our self-conscious creating, 
and run amuck among the old instinc- 
tive urges. 

Need it be so? Is man no more 
than body, a mass of behavior, 
the creature of his physiology? 
Can we not plan and will? 

Life is a personal affair, 
vividly and poignantly per- 
sonal. If I utter the word 
“father,” I do not call up 
the vision of any man; I see 
my father. Once again I 
am the little fellow looking 
up at the big fellow. He 
was the first man I knew. 
The dead are with us, and 
in these later years I seem 
to see my father more 
clearly and understandingly 
than when I was a younger 
man. I see him as he must 
have seen me in the greater 
wisdom of his years. One 
learns by looking back. 

I remember a day when 
my father was dead, and 
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“In these later years I see my 
father more understandingly.” 


By 
Warwick Deeping 


Illustrations by Austin Jewell 
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WARWICK 
DEEPING 


“He’s coming.” 


force of our years. 


tishness ? 


in those same parents? 


Simple, sensitive reactions! 
selves fortunate if some of this simplicity remains with us in the 
Reading a review of the film of “Sorrell & 
Son,” I was gently amused by the gibe, “This father-and-son 
business which is so prevalent in second-class English fiction.” 
Why should love be second class? 
class father, should it be shameful and second class to say so? 
Why should the believing in something be a sign of literary sot- 
To be a highbrow, must one question everything and 
end by believing in nothing? 

For, to begin with, what better heritage can a child receive 
from its parents than physical health and happiness, and faith 
It is better to begin with faith. No man 
who has had a happy childhood can be wholly disillusioned; nor 
can good memories be taken from him. He will have the memo- 


my mother and I were looking through 
old letters and papers, and I came 
upon a poem of my father’s written 
upon me when I was a little fellow 
of three or so. Strange to stand and 
look at your small self through your 
father’s eyes, and to realize the mys- 
tery of life as he saw it in you! My 
father asked questions. What would 
this little fellow become? What would 
he make of life? 

It is very clear to me now that my 
father was one of those men who had 
a plan. He had an ideal, and he willed 
himself toward it through the busy years 
of his life. He did not merely “be- 
have.” He was what one used to call 
a religious man; that is to say, his plan 
was the Christ plan, and the pattern of 
it was evident through all his living. 
With him religion was not gloom and 
repression; it was a sunny outlook, com- 
passionate and happy. He believed in 
self-restraint, and there is all the differ- 
ence in the world between self-discipline 
and repression. 

But a plan is not a mere pattern on 
paper. It is alive, and a man has to 
live it; my father lived it, and when I 
look back, I realize how successfully he 
did so. 

I was a happy child, and I owe that 
happiness to my parents. They lived 
out their plan, and I—the little fellow— 
began my life by living it with them 
in that little old Georgian house over- 
looking the sea. My father was a busy 
doctor, my mother the busy housewife 
of those days. 

I loved my father. To me he was a 
very great man, yet human and mortal. 
Somehow I seemed to know that my 
father was mortal. I can remember 
moments of childish panic when I was 
afraid that something had happened to 
him. They used horses in those days, 
and sometimes when he was late, I 
would go out and stand in the road and 
listen for the sound of horses’ hoofs 


rounding the end of the terrace; and when—at last—I heard them, 
I would rush in to my mother. 


And perhaps we can count our- 


Why, if you have had a first- 
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ries of the little fel- 
low who looked up to 
the big fellow and 
was not disappointed. 
He will remember 
those boyish episodes, 
the first going to 
school, that anguish- 
ing moment when the 
schoolhouse door 
closed, and the father 
was gone, for three 
months, three ever- 
lasting months. He 
will remember those 
occasional thrashings 
wisely and compas- 
sionately given. 

“I’m sorry, dad.” 

“That’s all right, 
old chap. Had to be 
done. I don’t like do- 
ing it.” 

And he didn’t. That 
is what counted. 

But to get back to 
the scheme of things, 
the deliberate plan- 
ning and adjusting of ¥ 
the human relation-_ | 
ship between father 
and son. 

To begin with, in 
order to help the boy 
to build, you must 
build with him. You 
must see the child in 
yourself, and your- 
self in the son. It is 
both a double and a 
deliberate creation, a 





leading forth of self-expression through love and understanding. 
To expect a son to be a man when you yourself are a poor sort 
If you cannot show your 
son courage, steadfastness, justice, wisdom, the good temper of 
the loser, the playfulness of the playfellow, of what use is your 


of man is foolishness, an impertinence. 


ideal? A boy seeks a hero. 

It seems to me that the relationship 
should pass through three periods, that 
of Father, Big Brother, Friend. 

A man should adapt to the growth 
of the son. The relationship must 
change, and it is just because so many 
men cannot or forget to change that 
the relationship is wrecked. It should 
grow with the boy. The father’s ulti- 
mate aim should be the creation of a 
fine and steadfast friendship, not an 
autocracy. Autocracies end in revolu- 
tion, and there are revolts in families 
as well as in states. 

Let us take in succession the three 
phases of father, big brother, friend. 
They are three and yet one. In “Sor- 
rell & Son,” Stephen Sorrell was a dif- 
ferent Stephen Sorrell, and yet the 
same man to Kit’s boy and lad and 
grown man. Both father and son 
understood love and compassion. 

Stephen Sorrell was a human crea- 
ture, man as well as father, and Kit 
even as a small boy was aware of his 
father as a very human man. He saw 
him shabby and worried, and over- 
worked and in pain, and yet enduring. 
Children are capable of great tender- 
ness and of peculiar insight. There 
may be more of the compassionate 
friend in your boy than you suspect. 
I can remember a little Scotch lad at 
school seriously and gently explaining 








































The young male is full of the 
wine of self. He wants to assert 
himself, to show off, to be first. 







his personal econo- 
mies because the 
old pater was not 
too well off. I can 
remember the sud- 
den thrill of affec- 
tion and respect I— 
a little fellow—con- 
ceived for that 
other little fellow’s 
frankness and cour- 
age and lack of 
snobbery. Nor was 
he laughed at. 

My own father 
made me aware of 
his humanity in that 
first period of our 
relationship. He had 
a high sense of 
duty; he was the 
able and beloved 
doctor. He gave 
every Sunday after- 
=x noon to a class of 
ba young men and boys, and he showed 

them Christ as he saw Christ. But 
\\ he was no pedant, no prig. He could 
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laugh; he had a great sense of fun; 
he could play. He would rush out 
for five minutes after a consultation, 
and bowl a cricket-ball to us in the 
garden. There were occasions when 
I saw him angry; and to me—the child—his anger was right and 
impressive. His wrath was nearly always a generous emotion 
roused by some piece of meanness or dishonesty or churlishness. 
He could not abide uncleanness. He spoke out. 

So in this first phase and during the years of my childhood I 
had created for me a love and ad- 
miration for this man. I believed 
in him, trusted him, and I cannot 
remember any occasion when he 
failed me. I cannot recall any oc- 
casion when I had cause to feel the 
shrinking shame of the sensitive 
child. My father had his plan. He 
taught Christ, and tried to live as 
he believed, and I too believed, be- 
cause I believed in my father. 

Then came the second period. I 
would put the years between four- 
teen and twenty-one. It is the 
loutish period, smudged with sex, 
and the young arrogancies and rest- 
lessness of sex. It is full of crude, 
blurtifig, inarticulate self-assertion. 
The young male creature is grow- 
ing up. He is at school and col- 
lege with other young male crea- 
tures, boys and men, some of whom 
have indifferent and sensational 

fathers. 

I think it is the most diffi- 
cult period of the three, diffi- 
cult for both father and son. 

We observe The boy’s critical faculties de- 
the sensation- velop. He begins to see his 
alism of our father a little differently, and 
a life: sometimes with a vague feel- 
ociety, like : oe 

youth, does ing of hostility. The father 
not know Will need all his patience, his 
what it wants. Wisdom and his magnanimity. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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by 
Rupert Hughes 


The Story So Far: 


OAN MORANT was troubled with Teel- 

ings she had never known before. It 
seemed impossible that she should be left 
behind in Cheshelm with the farmers’ wives 
when all the youth of the neighborhood had 
that day entrained for the war—Percy Van 
Ruyper and the other young men of her 
own wealthy set; Tom Pike, the garage 
mechanic who had somehow become a cap- 
tain, and with whom she had danced at the 
party the night before in the new-found 
democracy of the day; even her friend 
Dorcas, who had taken training as a nurse 
and in this emergency found her oppor- 
tunity with the Red Cross. 

Women were at large for the first time 
after untold centuries of seclusion and 
suppression. There were new things ahead 
of them, and experiences more wonderful 
than could ever fall to any man, for these 
soldiers were going to do what men had 
always done. These women were going to 
do what had never been dreamed before. 

Joan spent her time writing letters and 
putting through long-distance calls to in- 
fluential people. Finally she managed it— 
stepped into the place of a fellow-alumna 
who had been with a “Y” unit from her 
own college, and who fell ill at the last 
moment. And even on the way over, Ad- 
venture marked Joan for her own: her 
ship was attacked and all but torpedoed 
by a submarine, and she saved the life of 
a fellow-crusader, Sadie Slevsky, when 
Sadie leaned too far over the gunwale. 
(The story continues in detail:) 


OF all the companions she would never 
have chosen, fate had chosen for Joan 
these two, the giant waitress Katie Dugan, 
who had joined the Salvation Army, and 
the tiny acrobat Sadie Slevsky, who had 
joined the Over There Theater League. 

They laid great plans for the work their 
trio would do, but as soon as they landed, 
they were seized by representatives of their 
various organizations and shipped in differ- 
ent trains to their separate headquarters in 
Paris. It was an altogether different Paris 
from the one that Joan had seen so often. 
It was all soldiers and women now. 

Joan had come over to lend the war God’s gift of Womanhood. 
But she found myriads of women ahead of her. Frenchwomen 
were everywhere, as they had been from the far-off beginning of 
the conflict. They had long since taken over the abandoned tasks 
of the men, as the American women were just beginning to do at 
home. Mingled with them were their allies, Englishwomen, Bel- 
gians, Italians, Russians, Rumanians, Serbians—and Americans— 
in mobs! 

The Jones College alumnz arrived at the Y. M. C. A. head- 
quarters at a time when there was no opening for the unit as a 
whole, and the girls had to be scattered about where they were 
needed. Joan found herself among people who had no informa- 
tion as to her family importance and not the faintest interest in 
it. She was sent from this official to that, and she was footsore 
and furious when she reached her destination in the department 
of a Miss Brewer, who was equally heartsore and furious, 

Miss Brewer had been accumulating grudges against her own 
sex while distributing to their posts a succession of women, most 
of them .pests to her thinking, most of them monotonously 
eager to take command, yet unwilling and unfit even to serve. 


Tue first great novel 
devoted to American 
women playing their 
special part in the tre- 
mendous days when 
nothing seemed to 
matter — but victory. 


Illustrated by 
Herbert Morton 
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he Goes 


When she saw Joan, she began with the final insult of getting 
the name wrong: 

“What do you want to do, Miss Morton? What can you do?” 

“Anything—driving an ammunition truck or an ambulance in 
the firing zone,” said Joan icily. “And my name is Miss Morant, 
if you don’t mind.” 

“I don’t mind in the least. Do you know anything about re- 
pairing motor machinery, Miss Morant?” 

“Everything.” 

“Fine! I'll put you in a garage.” 

“You will not. I want to be up where the shells are bursting.” 

“The firing-line is outside the control of the Y. M. C. A. Can 
you keep books?” 

Joan shook her head at this, and at, “Can you run a grocery 
store? wrap packages? sell goods? make change? take dictation? 
manage a typewriter?” 

“No, and if I could, I wouldn’t.” 

Miss Brewer made short shrift of Joan: 
afraid I shall have to classify you as unskilled labor. 
badly needs scrubbing.” 


“Well, then, I’m 
This floor 
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“Indeed? Then scrub it.” 
“You refuse to scrub this floor, Miss ‘ 
Morton?” 
“Morant! Do you realize who it is you are talking to, Miss 


Brewster?” 

“Tll know better when I see if, and how, you do what you're 
told to do.” 

“Well, I'll not scrub this floor.” 

Miss Brewer laid a card before Joan: 

“Take this to the address you see there, and they'll arrange for 
your train and your boat. If you hurry, you can start back to- 
morrow.” 

Joan wavered between murder and suicide, 
tears of hate and of self-pity at her lashes. 


Then she found 
To cry before this 


Brewer beast would be too much. After a long and desperate 
wrestle with her own soul, she gnashed her teeth and groaned her 
capitulation: 

“Where’s the damned scrubbing brush?” 

“You'll find a pail and mop and water and an apron in the 
closet just outside the door to your left.” 





“Hello, Tom! Back, eh? And you 
gota blighty!” That was all she said 
—to a young man just escaped from 
hell! He met her witha reply of equal- 
ly fierce indifference: “Yeah, I had 
to come back. I ran out of cigarettes.” 


Miss Brewer did not even 
look up to gloat as Joan 
darted out, found the weap- 
ons for a warfare she had 
never expected to wage, 
girded on the uniform of a 
scullery maid, came back 
and dropped to her unac- 
customed knees. 

It salved her anger a 
little to slosh the water 

noisily, to whack the brush and 
bang the tin bucket. In the an- 
noyance of dealing with the next 
member of visiting American 
royalty, Miss Brewer did not even 
hear her. 

Joan’s white hands flinched 
from the degrading contacts; her 
pink nails broke and dulled. She 
made a penance of it with the 
worst possible grace. She had 
had to cross the Atlantic to do 
what she would never have 
dreamed of doing at home. At 
home—a woman’s place is in the 
home! 

She was startled. Those were 
the words of Tom Pike. Only one 
thing more could be added to her 
shame, and that would be for him 

to walk in and catch her 
at this domestic task. How 
the big brute would laugh! 

Her hand clenched on 

the brush as if she saw 
him grinning at her. She 
would belabor him with 
the mop if— But Tom did 
not appear. He was hav- 
ing humiliations of his 
own far away. 
There were generals and politicians who had 
been proud to be asked to her father’s house and 
had accepted her smiles as medals of achieve- 
ment. She lost no opportunity to get at them; 
she called, she telephoned, she wrote letters. 
But red tape was their insulation, and she could 
win no attention at all. 

She polished the floor so faithfully that she 
was promoted at last to the high post of mes- 
senger-girl. She ran errands with such fidelity, 
and such perfect suppression of the volcanic rage 
within her, that she was elevated to a seat at the 
telephone desk, where her French came in handy, and she could 
vent her temper on invisible enemies. 

She took no interest in anything that had interested her at home. 
There she had danced, flirted, gambled, done everything that the 
busiest of sportswomen could find to do. In Paris there was no 
lack of chance to continue her old practices. A great deep dark 
stream of patriotism and sacrifice flowed through the city toward 
the battlefields and back again, but on the surface one saw only 
froth and sparkle and shallow turbulence. 

More people seemed to be making love than war. Drunkenness 
and ribaldry advertised themselves, and the soldiers who came in 
from the front for a “rest period” were apt to be sent back to 
recuperate from orgies of frivolity. Paris like alcohol seemed to 
influence Americans chiefly by removing inhibitions, changing sup- 
pressions to explosive expressions, and revealing well-hidden selves. 

Joan, perhaps because she had been so unrestrained, so gaudy, 
so audacious and devil-may-care at home, was revealed in France 
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as an almost morbidly conscientious girl perishing for the solemn 
honors of the trenches. 

Nothing in all Paris shocked her perhaps so much as her en- 
counter with Dorcas Beecher. The homely and studious Dorcas 
had been the only girl of Joan’s crowd who had thought to pre- 
pare herself for a then invisible war. It had been Dorcas alone 
who had had a right to call herself a trained nurse and appear in 
uniform at the Cheshelm Country Club festivities the night of the 
farewell to the town’s soldiers. 

Dorcas was the first of all the Cheshelmites, man or woman, to 
get to France. And now when Joan met her, she was in such 
rowdy company and so toppling in her gait that Joan tore her 
from the protesting soldiers and took her to her own room. 

Dorcas was surly at first; then she began to weep, and finally 
to talk in a morose humor that frightened Joan, and offended her. 
She had to keep telling herself that Dorcas had spent a year in 
hell and had earned the right to cry out. 

“T hate my country,” she snarled as she coiled up in a corner 
of Joan’s little room. “And it’s not the cocktails talking. They’ve 
only lifted the iid off. 

“Once I was as big a bragger about my country as anybody. 
I wanted her to get into the fight from the first. When I got 
over here and saw the horrible state of affairs after years of, war, 
I said: ‘Just wait till America gets here. We'll be right over, a 
million of us—then more and more millions.’ 

“The French were polite. They smiled a little and they said: 
‘Undoubtedly.’ They weren’t feeling very cheerful, because Rus- 
sia collapsed just as we entered. That took away three million 
soldiers from the Allies. Three million! 

“That let Germany bring over to this Western Front more than 
six hundred thousand soldiers, the best-trained men they had. 

“What do you suppose we sent to replace those three million 
Russians and beat off those six hundred thousand Germans— 
twenty-five doctors and fifty nurses! 

“Then General Pershing came over—reached here in about sixty 
days with his staff and a few cavalrymen. They 
paraded Paris, and of course the Frenchmen 
cheered politely. 

“It was six months before we had enough 
soldiers here to shake a stick at. And they had 
to go through special training. Then Italy col- 
lapsed. It looked as if she would follow Russia, 
and release a million more troops. But she 
stopped them—after she had lost a hundred and 
twenty thousand prisoners. 

“That was a horrible winter over here, and it 
was March before our men. made their first little 
trench-raid on their own. They took half a dozen 
prisoners. The Germans replied by taking two 
hundred of ours. Then to make it look better, 
they wiped out the British Fifth Army and de- 
stroyed or captured two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Englishmen. 

“It was a year and two months after we de- 
clared war before we got into a real battle. ‘Our 
men did fine work—Cantigny, Belleau Wood, 
Chateau Thierry. They held fast and took about 
three hundred prisoners, but how many did the 
Germans take? Forty-five thousand! 

“Then came the frightful fifth offensive the 
day after the French Fourth of July—the Four- 
teenth. The French didn’t know where the 
Germans would strike, and they had to know, because they had 
reserves enough only for one spot. 

“They guessed right. They laid the trap and sprung it, and 
thank God, Americans were there and stood up with the best of 
them. 

“And now they say the Germans are done for. They can’t 
make any more offensives. We piled ’em up too thick along 
the Marne and the Surmelin. But I don’t know. All I know 
is that I’m done. 

“T broke myself nursing our wounded boys as they brought ’em 
in from that big battle. They came in on stretchers like the 
conveyors that carry things in factories I’ve done my bit, 
and it’s done me. All I want to do now is to drink and forget. 

“Drinking and dancing are about all I’m good for yet. Some- 
times when I get footsore enough or get enough drink in me, I 
can sleep. But the trouble with sleep is, that you dream—God 
help me—don’t let me dream any more! MHaven’t you got a 
little drink here, Joan darling? Anything will do that has the 
effect of chloroform but doesn’t smell like it, Haven’t you?” 


**Cheshelm's 
your town, aint 
it, ma’am?” 


She Goes to War 


Joan put her to sleep and watched over her. When she saw § 
Dorcas in the throes of a nightmare, she would wake her and talk J 
to her about anything but the war. That was not easy. 

The next day Joan went to her telephone-desk in such a fury 7 
to be doing something to end the war, something useful to replace 7 
the bankrupts like Dorcas, that she was all but unapproachable, 7 
and her savagery over the wire was blistering. 

Suddenly she grew tender and broke down and wept almost 
joyously, for over the wire came the word from one of her Jones 7 
college girls: 

“Joan darling, pack your things. 
row to Marot.” 

“Where the hell is Marot?” snapped Joan. 

“Tt’s as close to the front as they allow women to go. 
be right in the battle.” 

“Thank God, thank God!” said Joan, sobbing in the ear of 
some excited staff officer trying to get some other staff officer on 
the telephone for some enormous news 

Joan did not wait to be asked to take the wheel of the worn- 
out flivver that was turned over to the Jones girls as their war- 
chariot. She just took it. 

After a day of blistering sun and choking dust and a night in 
an overcrowded Y barracks, they ran into a rain so steady and 
so interminable that the journey took on the effect of an excursion 
across the bottom of a lake. ; 

The roads were clogged with the passage of the greatest armies 9 
in history and with all their appalling impedimenta, yet the old 
Joan tried to cheat her way through the traffic tangles. The road 
dipped into a hollow filled with water. The engine of Joan’s car 
chose this moment to stall. While the other girls shrieked and 
climbed on the seats and tucked their feet in, Joan flung out into 
the thigh-deep slush, and waded forward to the submerged crank, 

As she spun it, dirty water flew up into her face, but she had no 
words left to express her feelings, and she hardly heard the up-¥ 
roar from the many-horned traffic she was holding up. The engine 

answered at length and tried as hard as a flogged 9 
burro on a slippery mountain-side, but it could 4 
not grip and hoist its burden over the first steep. } 

Back at the wheel, Joan pleaded with it in vain. J 
Suddenly the car received a mighty shove from } 
the rear and lurched forward to the level. Too 
busy to turn around and see to whom she was 
beholden, Joan called back: 

“Much obliged, men.” 

Katie Dugan, who had left her own car and 
put her shoulder to Joan’s, stood in the spray, 
spatted her muddy hands together, and growled: 

““Meal-a-murder, she takes me for a squad!” 

In the late afternoon, the rain curtains were } 
slowly withdrawn, the empty clouds vanished and 
the sun spread a barrage of light over the reek- | 
ing host. 

Somewhere up front a heavy cannon was mired | 
and the struggle to extricate it blocked the lines 
on both sides. Soldiers gathered about a small 7 
open truck in which a little upright piano was § 
lashed down under a tarpaulin. Two girls and a} 
sickly young man asleep on the floor were 

wakened by the soldiers: 

“Hey, perfessor, wake up and hit the box! 

us a song!” 

The dreamers sat up with a start, began to strip the 

piano, and threw off their own raincoats. One of the girls, 
Tillie Lee, was too hoarse to make a sound. The other * 
girl was Sadie Slevsky. 

After the piano emitted a few chordlike coughs, Sadie 
began to sing a familiar tune. The soldiers took up the chorus, 
and the wave of harmony rolled back along the line. 

It was’ not “The Star Spangled Banner” they chanted, nor 
“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord.” It 
was: 


We're going forward tomor- 


We'll 


Ladies, give 


K-K-K-Katie, beautiful Katie, 
You’re the only g-g-g-girl that I adore; 

When the m-m-moon shines over the c-c-cow-shed, 
I'll be waitin’ at the k-k-k-kitchen door. 


In the interludes the two girls stuttered their feet, twisted their 
hips and behaved in general as little like Red Cross nurses as pos- 
sible. That was what the soldiers wanted. Red Cross nurses were 
unquestionably saints in their place, but nobody wanted to visit 
their place. 
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Another regiment was coming up. . .. . . Joan limped through surly gutters of water to the hut as another 
army materialized out of the gray rain and mud. 





Perhaps the song helped to boost 
the cannon out of the mud, for the 
feet began to march again, the 
wheels to roll. 

The Y girls made no halt for 
supper lest they lose their place in 
the tide. The moon came up in 
the sunset-reddened air as, going 
through a village, they passed the 
inevitable church with its flanking 
graveyard crowded with small mili- 
tery crosses, each of them the 
memorial of a dead man, 

Even Joan’s matter-of-fact heart 
went occult for a while. She saw 
the meaning of those crowded 
memorials. Every one of them had 
its counterpart in some home. 
Wild grief. Inconsolable loss. A 
broken family. 

Scarfs of wan vapor drifted 
across the hill, trailing over the 
graves, and they seemed to Joan to 
be the souls of the bereaved, gather- 
ing. A company of wraiths swept 
among the crosses and lingered, 
here a mother; there a wife alone, 
or with children clinging to her 
skirts; at other crosses sweethearts 
bewailing the romances that would 
never be fulfilled. 

Bump, slump, skid, swish, slish, 
clatter, bang, snort, chug, chutter, 
the car went over the vague wet 
highway. The two lines of men, 
guns and trucks shuttling past each 
other, had turned to shadows, 
ghosts from nowhere bound to an- 
other place of the same name. 

The road was under repair by 
a regiment of engineers weird and 
diabolic in the flares of searchlights. 

In her half-trance of fatigue 
Joan’s heart plunged. She thought 
she heard a familiar voice cry out. 
It had the sound of home. Whose 
could it have been? 

It kept coming back to her as if 
it followed. But she was a long way 
gone from it before she could real- 
ize that it reminded her of Tom 
Pike’s voice. She dismissed it as 
a coincidence. Yet it was his voice, 
for he had been transferred to the 
engineers and was in command of 
a midnight detail. 

The grand entrance to what was 
left of the once beautiful city of 
Marot should have been made on a 
May Day, sun gleaming, bands 
playing, roses everywhere. The soldiers should have been gar- 
landed, and beautiful women should have stepped forth in flowered 
garments from gilded coaches. 

But Joan, the immaculate, the haughty, had not bathed for two 
days. She had not changed her outer or inner clothes for two 
days. She had not washed her face or hands or brushed her hair. 
Her face was spattered with greasy mud. Her hair was matted. She 
looked like some besotted hussy who had slept out all night in a 
gutter. 

Joan had counted upon sneaking into Marot in the kindly con- 
cealment of the night, sponging herself well, changing her clothes, 
powdering and painting just enough to give herself radiance, and 
then, as it were, dawning upon the soldiers at her best. 

To her unbearable disgust she found the soldiers waiting for 
her. The news of the approach of the Y and the Salvation Army 
had been sent ahead. Joan’s car was sighted just after the reveille 
roll-call, and the ranks broke in time to release the whole garrison. 

The men themselves had not washed or breakfasted. They were 
in reeking raincoats with water saturating their overseas caps. 
Splashing through the pools they ran, howling: 
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“Here they come! The ladies! God bless em! Here they are!” 

Joan wanted to drive right through them but the men who had 
charged German machine-gun nests were not afraid of that 
rheumatic flivver, and it bucked a wall of flesh. 

Joan, in her wrath at being discovered at the worst of all pos- 
sible worsts, hated every mother’s son of them and shrieked: 

“Get the hell out of the way, damn it!” 

She could have died with shame at such an entrance speech, 
but the soldiers adored it. The hungry-eyed, hungry-eared lad 
who happened to be jammed closest to her, pleaded: 

“Say them beautiful words again, lady. They listen like home, 
sweet home.” 


Chapter Three 


‘THE speaker was shoved away by a forlorn giant who clutched 
the door of the car and besought her: 
Sing. again, wont you, if 


“Gosh, Missy, but you’re beautiful. 
it aint more’n, ‘Howdy, boy, howdy!’ ” 











To her postultimate shame Joan began to cry—but she sobbed: 

“Howdy, boy, howdy!” 

Her weary dirty hand was caught up in two smothering paws. 
Their owner was hurled past, and another pair of famished eyes 
stared and a husky voice rasped: 

“You’re welcomer than the flowers in May.” 

Joan was laughing and weeping—and persuaded that perhaps she 


looked better than she thought. These boys could evidently see 
through the flaws of travel. She smiled like a queen accepting due 
homage, and felt with gratification that she was recognized for 
what she was after all. 

Then she realized that the scrawny girl at her elbow was get- 
ting just as much attention. The dull women in the back seat 
were also being fought for. She understood that the acclaim was 
for womanhood in general and American womanhood in par- 
ticular. She was merely a national girl, impersonal, allegoric. 

The girls crept from their wheeled cell, toppled about on legs 
full of pins and needles, and distinctly suggested drunken fish- 
wives. But, if the soldiers felt that their anticipation had over- 
advertised the realization, they gave no sign. 


He came on, wavering 
but sinister. “Gimme 
‘at gun! You wouldn't 
shoot me!"’ She an- 
swered grimly: “That's 
just what I'm going to 
do!”"—and fired under 
his outstretched hand. 


Perhaps the height of 
glory was vouchsafed to 
the very old but very spry 
mother of this Y group, 
Mrs. Dixon. 

She found herself sud- 
denly dowered with a 
thousand sons, and their 
tenderness toward her was 
multiplied and magnified 
till it became almost a re- 
ligion. In every eye that 
fed upon her there was a 
loving reverence that em- 
braced both her and an- 
other mother somewhere. 

Mrs. Dixon found it 
hard to shake off the 
hands that wanted just to 
touch her, and to gather 
her ewes together long 
enough to say: 

“Go to your billets, 
girls, and leave your bag- 
gage, and wash up a bit. 
But don’t stop to primp, 
for we've kept these poor 
boys waiting far too long 
already.” 

The men offered them- 
selves for red-cap service 
and threatened to tear the 
bundles to pieces with 
fighting over them. Joan 
was just identifying hers 
when a war whoop arose 
over the arrival of the 
Salvation Army contin- 
gent. 

Their fame had run like 
wildfire through France 
and they had no hostility 
to encounter anywhere 
The Y girls were deserted 
for the moment by the 
stampede toward the 
lassies. Joan, abysmally 
humbled, glared at the ple- 
beian women, but, seeing 
one who stood up like the 

Eiffel Tower, she ran with the soldiers, broke through them and 
seized her, crying her name, Katie Dugan let out the screech of 
a banshee and whipped Joan up in the air as if she were a dandled 


Joan succeeded in getting billeted with Katie. She was fed up 
on the Jones College outfit and fascinated by the barbaric wild- 
ness of the big Dugan. 

Two soldiers who had volunteered as porters acted as guides 
and led the girls past a half-demolished church. The rain piled 
down through the shattered roof and roared in the hollow shell 
of the walls. Where one smashed buttress had fallen away, there 
was such a gash in the stone that the girls could see behind the 
altar a painted Christ with an anachronistic bullet-hole through the 
spear-wound. 

The way led up a winding alley running with rain like a shallow 
brook. They splashed past strange hovels whimsically ruined by 
bombardments. Within some of them people lived like frightened 
animals in caves. They had such love for their own nooks and 
crannies that they had returned to the shattered hamlets soon 
after the Germans had been pushed back. (Continued on page 157) 
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Illustrated by 
Everett E. Lowry 


These stories have so pleased the pop- 
ulation of Dixie that they are being 
filmed for Southern theaters. 


NYTHING a colored boy said 

in front of a preacher was 
liable to be used against him later, 
was Willie Tumbow’s rueful conclu- 
sion. Marrying Retta had merely 
narrowed his troubles down from 
women to woman! 

Willie was further hamstrung by 
his looks, which were not so bad for 
a darky of twenty-six summers, 
chocolate in complexion, bantam in weight, and careful about any 
personal overwork. And if other women couldn’t help looking 
admiringly at him a second time, Willie did all his worrying about 
that in his wife’s name. He headquartered at a barbecue-stand 
adjacent to Tuxedo Junction, Birmingham—which isn’t as swell as 
it sounds. Retta cooked: for the white folks up in Bush Hills and 
kept an eye on Willie in Tuxedo below. Willie loafed, shot pool, 
and kept his eye open for “Twenty-minutes” Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson’s appellation came from a popular notion concern- 
ing how long an egg would have to be boiled to become as hard as 
he openly professed himself to be. Smaller men, such as Willie, 
were inclined to take Twenty-minutes at his full verbal value. For 
Mr. Johnson assisted at feeding coke into a six-hundred-ton blast 
furnace on the hill above Tuxedo, and had grown muscular and 
morose in the process. He cared for many things, but Willie was 
not on the list of them. In fact, in all Birmingham there was 
nothing farther from a foothold on Twenty-minutes’ roster of 
likings than Willie. 

Which was the background and setting when Montgomery 
Woods, also colored, came over the Ridge from downtown Bir- 
mingham. Mr. Woods was addicted to notoriety, easy money and 
a fancy vest. And the police of the Ensley precinct didn’t know 
him so well. Montgomery established himself in the back of a 
barber-shop and let it be known that when it came to raising money 
on a percentage basis for negro lodges, he had medals, belts and 
trophies for efficiency, expedition and excellence. Judiciously and 
in the right quarters, Mr. Woods further admitted that he was 
especially good that way with the womenfolks’ lodges. 

Seven minutes later the word had spread, and in ten the leaven 
was at work. At work, too, just where Montgomery most desired 
that it should be—among the members of the Seven Slumbering 
Sisters Pratt-Tuxedo Lodge Number 87! For Mr. Woods had a 
brand-new scheme and he needed their lodge-room in his business 
—also them. The essence of that scheme was contained in a 
poster which Mr. Woods had already designed and proudly sub- 
mitted—viz: 





SEE ATLANTA FIRST! 
Bathing Beauty Contest. 


for benefitt of 7 Slumbering Sisters Pratt-Tuxedo Lodge No. 87. 
We go Atlantic City one better. Instead of “Miss America” we offer 


MR. TUXEDO JUNCTION! 


This title and three big prizes for the handsomest colored gentleman in 
bathing-suit on night of July 15, 1927. 


FREE TRIP TO ATLANTA and Back by Rail for the winner. 
Also $3. and a Ukulele. 


Lady judges. Reefreshments. Sooveneers. 


Admision 25c in advance. 
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“Boy, you . stick 
round in dat con- 
tes’ one mo’ day 
an’ you gwine 
wake up wid foot- 
prints all over yo’ 
gizzard.” 


The Sisters buzzed. Any colored man that could bring in money 
in case lots, as Mr. Woods modestly claimed for himself, had their 
ears, eyes and attention from the jump. Negotiations were 
opened, promises made, papers signed; the posters shortly were 
printed; and Tuxedo Junction bloomed overnight with them. 

“Ev’ybody sees too much dese nigger gals now,” explained Im- 
presario Woods broadly to all comers. “I aims to give de boys 
a chance at de footlights an’ de flatfawm. Heah’s whar de lady 
lodge gits de benefits an’ de gent’men rallies round an’ gits 
prom’nent. Age, size an’ flat feets aint count. An’ no time out fo’ 
ad’noids. Prizes goes stric’ly to de best-lookin’ nigger man in 
bathin’-suit on de flatfawm.” 

Willie Tumbow, homebound from the pool-parlor at supper- 
time, paused in front of one of Montgomery’s posters but failed 
to register interest. Willie could not read. 

But Retta could read it, and did—and scarcely an hour later 
she had entered Willie in the contest without his knowledge, con- 
sent or enthusiasm. 

Reaching her own home post-haste thereafter, she had scarcely 
unloaded upon her table the pound of lard, stick of butter, eight 
slices of bacon and half-loaf of bread that had been her day’s toll 
of the white folks’ pantry in Bush Hills, before she broke the news 
to Willie. 

“You wins—or I breaks yo’ neck!” was her wifely greeting as he 
roused himself from his nap behind the stove. 

“Cain’t win nothin’ wid dem dices I got now,” mumbled Willie 
weakly, not yet awake. 

“Who’s talkin’ bout dices? Nigger, wuz you jes’ li’l smarter, 
you’d be conscious. I’s tellin’ you “bout de bathin’-beauty contes’ 
you’s done entered in. Shet yo’ mouth an’ give yo’ ears room to 
work! Montgom’ry Woods done got up one dem contests like de 
white folks has at Atlantic City. Hit’s fo’ de Sevum Slumberin’ 
Sisters lodge benefit. Dey gits de money, an’ you gits strut yo’ 
stuff on big flatfawm wid de lights shinin’ on you—in a bathin’- 
suit. ’Stead of ‘Miss ’Merica,’ does you win, dey names you ‘Mist’ 
Tuxedo Junction.’ Prizes is three dollars an’ ukulele an’ free train- 
ride to Atlanta an’ back—” 
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“Cain’t play no ukulele; 
you never has lemme keep 
no three dollars; an’ aint 
cravin’ Atlanta,” Willie 
summarized his objec- 
tions. “Bumin’ham nigger 
dar jes’ in same fix as li’ 
lamb sheep in a herd of 
wolfs—dey pick ’im clean, 
an’ hit’s a fur piece to 
walk back.” 

“Save yo’  worryin’, 
black boy! Who say you 
gwine to Atlanta? All you 
got do is win—I takes de 
trip myse’f. You gits de 
uke.” 

Willie shifted nearer his 
knife and fork. Never 
argue with a woman if 
you’re married to her, was 
Willie’s platform. ‘Dem 
womenfolks jedges likes a 
boy kinder fat,” he sug- 
gested, with an eye to his 
supper. 

“Fat? Cain’t nobody 
tote ’nough eatin’-vittles home to git you fat! Whut you needs is 
muscle. Muscle comes from a job—like Mist’ Twenty-minutes 
Johnson got. Dat yo’ nex’ move!” 

Willie cringed twice—once about the job and once about Mr. 
Johnson. Both were painful subjects. There was nothing for a 
boy to do but go outside, either, when Retta got to talking that 
way. Let her get her mind and mouth too strong on his working, 
and she was liable to go talking around to the white folks about 
how good he was with a hoe and a whitewash brush until she had 
him signed up to prove it. 

So Willie left first and thought up a destination afterward. But 
en route to it his gaze 
fell upon the easiest 
colored girl on his eye- 
sight that he had seen 
in weeks. Willie forgot 


“Win de contes’, Mr. 
Tumbow, an’ you eats 
all you wants,” 















“You wins—or I 
breaks yo’ neck!” 
was her wifely 
greeting as he 
roused himself. 


whitewashing and crossed the street to do his stuff under the most 
favorable circumstances possible. Whereupon it grew chilly, and 
he crossed right back again and took a deep personal interest in the 
way the white folks made a fire hydrant these days. 

“Fo’ steps an’ fo’ words mo’, an’ I’d done work’ up bus’ness fo’ 
de und’taker!” he panted to himself as he wiped the icy sweat from 
his brow. “Jes’ did reckernize in time dat good-looker wuz Twen- 
ty-minuteses’ gal!” 

Montgomery Woods appeared, terminating his embarrassment. 





“Heah de ve’y boy I 
been lookin’ fo’!”’ chor- 
tled Mr. Woods. “You 
might’s well start takin’ 
lessons on de ‘ukulele 
right now! Mis’ Retta 
done enter you fo’ de 
contes’, an’ handsome 
man like you bound to 
win.” 

“Aint l’arn no mo’ 
dem mus’cal inst’ments,” 
demurred Willie. “Dey 
tries bu’n down house in 
D’mop’lis once whar at I 
wuz gittin’ de hang one 
dem sacks of phones—” 

“Nemmihd dat, den. 
How ‘bout free trip to 
Atlanta, on de train? 
How ’bout three dollars? 
How ‘bout he’pin’ de 
Sevum Slumberin’ Sis- 
ters lodge? ’Sides dat, 
somebody all time slip- 
pin’ you five bones after 
you wins fo’ yo’ en- 
dawsement of somep’n. Five dollars to say dat you uses Ol’ 
R'liable Anti-kink an’ dat subst’utes causes an-at-omy. Ten 
frawgskins fo’ yo’ endawsement of de original Sniff Twins cawff- 
draps. Free seegars fo’ a telegram sayin’ you hands back, unbit, 
all seegars whut aint made in Fact’ry Number Fawty-two, western 
distric’ of Florida.” 

Willie kept on listening. Somebody besides womenfolks lodge 
was liable to get something out of this: what Retta didn’t know 
about she couldn’t collect off of him. 

“Whut sawt clo’es a boy w’ar to win?” he pursued the subject 
further, and with a fresh brand of interest. 

“Take yo’ lesson from de womenfolks, nigger! De less de 
better. Ol’ Venus herse’f couldn’t win nothin’ dese days widout 
a one-piece bathin’-suit whut had shrunk.” 

“Aint know her.” 

“You aint need to—her husband wouldn’ like you nohow. All 
you has to do is git up on de flatfawm an’ be better-lookin’ dan 
any de other niggers. If you is, you gits de uke, an’ de three 
dollars fo’ peanuts, an’ free ride on de railroad plumb to Atlanta 

an’ back. ’Sides all dem women callin’ you ‘Mist’ 
Tuxedo Junction.’ ” 

Willie kept on cheering up. When it came to paint- 
ing pictures, Montgomery Woods was right there with 
the kalsomine brush. And maybe 
Willie could buy a speckled vest like 
his later, if the endorsing business 
was good. Under the influence of 
which thoughts, Willie returned 
home too cheerful for his own good. 
Undue lightheartedness on his part 
always made Retta hard to get along 
with. 

“Whut nigger gal you drappin’ yo’ 
wing at now?” she demanded trucu- 
lently. “One thing I aint stan’ fo’ is 
you fo’gittin’ dat time me an’ you stan’ up 
befo’ de Rev’end an’ you bit off more’n you 
c’d chew!” 

“You aint gimme no chanst to fo’git hit,” 
returned Willie mournfully. “An’ one thing 
I aint never do is make talk wid no strange 
= all de good-lookin’ ones done ma’ied no- 

ow.” 

Retta fell heavily for the left-handed com- 
pliment. Willie got an armistice, an extra 
slice of Bush Hills bacon, and filed the incident for future refer- 
ence and repetition. Retta ran her mind over adjacent clotheslines 
in quest of a suitable wardrobe for a lady to take an Atlanta 
er 

Willie started in on an intensive course of training for his com- 
ing triumph. He figured on endorsing everything from chill tonics 
to prohibition—at so much per endorsement. His first request was 
to have his breakfast served him in bed each morning. Retta all 
but ruined the face that was her fortune before she remembered 
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that skillet-marks on it might handicap the goose that was 
scheduled to lay the golden egg—otherwise Willie. Following 
which, Willie rubbed liniment on his wounds and added a hereto- 
fore missing note of elegance to his breakfasts. 

Montgomery Woods spoke freely of his entries. Willie listened 
and remained undisturbed. Masculine Tuxedo Junction did not 
run to beauty. So far, Willie had a walk-over. Retta grew hump- 
shouldered and her mistress suspicious over the amount of gro- 
ceries being smuggled down from Bush Hills to induce in Willie a 
pleasing plumpness of form and contour. 

In Tuxedo Junction interest spread widely and mounted steadily. 
Admissions sold encouragingly. Entrants and entrance-fees mul- 
tiplied. Nightly Mr. Woods carried the day’s cash receipts for 
advance admissions and entries to his room downtown for safe- 
keeping. The Seven Slumbering Sisters saw themselves on the 
threshold of solvency. Moreover, every member who could raise 
the price was entering a husband in the contest. ‘Mo’ wuthless a 
nigger man is, de better-lookin’ he is,” opined more than one as 
they further stuffed the bulging pockets of Mr. Woods with the 
requisite fees. 

“Heah yo’ receipt—an’ dat man you ent’rin’ boun’ to win,” 
Montgomery assured each and every sister as he took her money. 
“He sho gwine look good in bathin’-suit.” 

Willie lay abed late, ate liberally and spent a lot of time in 
front of a mirror. A life of ease and endorsing things for cash lay 
ahead of him if he worked it right. Times looked good. 

Then from a clear sky arose a cloud. It first appeared on the 
horizon when Willie was making his daily request of Montgomery 
Woods for the names of new entrants. The newest name was 
unbelievable! Willie scratched his head and 
watched the landscape darken. All he could make 
of it was the worst. It put the contest on a far 
different plane and Willie in a far worse fix. 

Forthwith .a nd per- 
turbed, he headed for 
Retta. He never had 
fooled her, but he had to 
do it now, or there’d be 
one more colored cas- 
ualty in Tuxedo. Here 
was truth that he could 
neither tell nor ignore. 
Under which heavy han- 
dicap, he reconnoitered 
the alley back of the 
Bush Hills white folks 
and made for the kitchen 
door. 

Retta had just taken a 
lot of insults off her 
white lady about pantry 
shortages and was in no 
humor to listen to fairy- 
tales. She saw Willie 
first. After that Willie 
did all the listening. 

“Got all I c’n stand 
widout lookin’ at you, 
frawg-mouth!” Retta 
closed her remarks. 
“°Tween all de big eat- 
in’ an’ big talkin’ you 
does wid dat mouth, I 
cain’t hardly git on wid 
de white folks no mo’!” 

Willie needed no 
prophets to tell him that 
this was no time to ap- 
proach Retta regarding 
his backing out of the beauty contest while the backing was good. 
Willie couldn’t read, but he could read handwriting on the wall. 
Anybody that kept him in that contest now would have to use 
machine-guns and mustard gas. 

But Retta was going right ahead— “You don’t git no vittles 
nor no money off me! An’ if you got anything else to say, keep yo’ 
mouth shet ’bout dat, too! Only thing I hates wuss’n yo’ looks 
is yo’ lies, black boy! Now, whut is hit?” 

“G-g-g-glug!” remarked Willie eloquently. 

“Dat’s whut I thought!” returned Retta conclusively. 
done said too much now! Beat hit befo’ I fo’gits myse’f!” 

Willie beat it, as directed, cold horror gnawing at his heart. 








““Fo’ steps an’ fo’ words 
mo’, an’ I'd done work 
up business fo’ de und’- / 
taker!” Willie panted 

to himself. 
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Mr. Tuxedo Junction 


Whatever happened, he was due to lose consciousness somewhere 
in the deal now. This bathing-beauty business sure had tied a 
knot in his luck... .. 

In case of doubt, try a dime’s worth of barbecue, was Willie’s 
motto. But now even that hunch proved wrong. For he was 
scarcely inside Tuxedo’s best and busiest barbecue-stand when he 
perceived that he had made an error. Too late to do anything 
about it, he discovered that Twenty-minutes was also there. And 
Mr. Johnson, it seemed, had been seeking extensively for Willie. 

“Dat you gwine ‘long Ensley Av’nue yesdiddy an’ cross de 
street to speak to lady whut aint know you an’ aint crave to 
know you?” demanded Mr. Johnson in his most hard-boiled 
manner. 

“Naw, suk!” protested Willie vigorously. “Aint speak to no 
ee Is you like yo’se’f some barbecue?” 

“Aint talkin’ "bout ‘yo’ barbecue—talkin’ "bout yo’ health! 
Cullud boy, any time you finds yo’se’f on de same street wid lady 
whut knows me, you git off hit! Heah?” 

Willie shrank but remained regretfully visible to the naked eye. 
Willie supplied the regrets. Twenty-minutes was plainly itching 
for an overt act, one that by any stretch of imagination could 
justify cleaning up a couple of streets with the shuddering form 
of Willie. 

“An’ nother thing,” continued Twenty-minutes menacingly. “I 
heahs you’s in dat bathin’-beauty contes’. Is dat right?” 

“T—I—I wuz,” stammered Willie miserably. 

“Wuz is right. Wuz aint is. I done look over all dem niggers 
in de contes’, an’ I aint worryin’ no mo’—since you quit. Women- 
folks jedges wuz li’ble git soft-haided too whgn dey sees boy like 
you—handsome an’ dumb, wid all dat Anti-kink on 
yo’ ha’r—an’ give de prize wrong. Me, I needs 
dat prize in my business, an’ aint aimin’ to git beat 
out of hit by no shrimp hke you. Boy ‘bout yo’ 
size dance wid my gal las’ week. When 7 finds hit 
out, ke moves to Atlanta. Now I craves a ticket 
so I c’n go over dar an’ dig dat nigger a new home 
whar at he wont have to move no mo’.” 

Willie trembled before the confirmation of his 
worst fears. All desire to endorse things for five 
dollars—or five hundred dollars—went out of him. 
All that Willie endorsed now was self-preservation. 
Every way he looked he saw trouble from a fresh 
angle. All he got was his choice. Even if he won, 
he lost. And whatever happened, he would be a 
hospital case, emergency ward, right after the 
judges quit judging. Already he couldn’t look an 
ambulance in the eye without coming down with a 
severe attack of gooseflesh and chilled feet. 

On the other hand, if he disappeared gracefully 
from the affair between suns, Retta knew exactly 
how and where to look for him. And the only 
thing worse than Retta’s looking for a boy was her 
finding him. Again Willie contemplated the details 
of a disaster and shuddered. 

He was still shuddering when a new element en- 
tered the tragedy in the shape and person of a boy- 
hood friend of his, known to his familiars as 
“Frisco.” Frisco was of the color known as “dark 
black” and was sojourning temporarily in Tuxedo 
while a little matter of vagrancy and petit larceny 
blew over in the white folks’ minds down in 
Demopolis. Being birds of a feather, in respect to 

gin, matrimony and hard labor, Willie and Frisco flocked 
together frequently and harmoniously. 

“Nigger, huccome you look so mis’able?” questioned Frisco, 
“Look like you done got yo’se’f hired out.” 

“Naw, I’se tired out. I’s wuss off dan a boy workin’ in de 
money-room in a bank an’ w’arin’ boxin’ gloves: dey’s good 
luck all round me, but I cain’t pick up none of hit. Trouble 

fixin’ darken my do’; an’ when I says darken, I means darken! 
Retta done got me entered in dat fool bathin’-beauty contes’ ’gainst 
nothin’ but ugly niggers. I needs comp’tition an’ I needs hit bad. 
Womenfolks de jedges—an’ you know how women is ’bout me. 
I goes in jes’ like I is now, an’ comes out wid ’em namin’ ha’r- 
straight’ners after me! An’ right after dey names me Mist’ 
Tuxedo Junction, somebody li’ble say, ‘Aint he look natchul?’ ’bout 
me, an’ I aint heah ’em! ’Ca’se dat big Twenty-minute nigger 
done got he haid sot on gwine to Atlanta an’ lick a nigger, an’ he 
aim to ride free by winnin’ de contes’ hisse’f. Aint nothin’ but me 
now ‘tween him an’ a free ticket. So he mess me up if I wins, an’ 
Retta ruin me does I lose: she aimin’ ride my ticket too.” 
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Frisco looked sympathetic. 

“Boy, you done got yo’se’f in 
a jam whar at aint nothin’ but 
brains gwine he’p you,” he rumi- 
nated. 

“Whose brains?” 
Willie dispiritedly. 

“You aint got none, or you 
wouldn’ git caught in no sich 
fix,” retorted Frisco. “Dat leave nobody wid any signs of ’em 
but me—”’ 

“Keep on hatin’ yo’se’f!” 

“Thing whut you got do is save yo’ neck by gittin’ a Dark 
Hawse in de race. Find somebody whut better-lookin’ dan you an’ 
enter em. Hit aint hard as you thinks. Den Retta wont cripple 
you if hands’mer boy wins. An’ Twenty-minutes cain’t ‘blame 
you den, if you aint win, c’n he?” 

Willie saw rainbows—and the point. The triumph of brain over 
brawn, of mind over murder, flashed upon him! He took heart and 
the homeward trail. Everything was getting better again except 
Retta’s viewpoint. _Cherchez la femme was Retta’s college yell 
when Willie grew unduly cheerful around her. She never could 
understand or credit a boy’s being virtuous and happy simultane- 
ously. Now she put down a fresh mark on Willie’s already dingy 
domestic record, and grimly kept on packing her bag for the 
Atlanta trip. Advance gate-receipts for the Bathing-Beauty Con- 
test already had the Slumbering Sisters in sight of the right side 
of the ledger, and getting more so. Montgomery Woods reported 
more cash in his hands for their account all the time. Everything 
was all settled but Willie’s winning. And on the face of things, 
even Willie felt that he had a walk-over. 

All the unfinished business in his case now was his costume. 
Canvass of the white folks had yielded to Retta bathing-suits of 
various shapes, sizes and colors. Elimination had reduced Willie’s 
choice to one of blue and white stripes, of equal widths and run- 
ning east and west about his manly form. 

Retta took advantage of Willie’s arrival now to snap her valise 
shut and reach for the bathing-suit. 

“Try hit on!” she commanded. 

Willie got into the suit and fresh difficulties. For, “Aint runnin’ 
no risks wid you, nigger,” was her next pronouncement. “You’s 
got somep’n on yo’ mind, an’ hit aint suit me. You’s feelin’ too 
good to be good. An’ you acts restless in de feets. I needs you 
right whar I c’n lay my han’ on you when ol’ bugle blow fo’ dat 
contes’, too. "Sides, you got to look at yo’ ease in bathin’-suit on 
dat flatfawm. Practice makes puffect, an’ I gwine give you 
plenty chanst now to git puffect: I gwine lock up yo’ other clo’es 
an’ give you plenty time git ’customed to w’arin’ dat bathin’-suit; 
you heah me?” 


inquired 





A sudden and wilder 
confusion, an angry 
buzzing: “Whar at 
de ukulele? Whar 
at de ticket, an’ de 
three dollars?” 








Willie heard, blinked and gurgled. ‘“W-w-whar at gwine carry 
my money?” he queried wildly. “How I gwine look round de 
pool-room wid nothin’ on but striped bathin’-suit an’ my hat?” 

“You aint had no money fo’ two yeahs. An’ how you looks 
round pool-room aint pester me—hit’s how you looks round dat 
beauty contes’ dat he’ps you keep yo’ shape. Git yo’ mind on dat 
uke, nigger!” 

Willie shuffled forth into a cool world, sartorially imperfect 
in a striped bathing-suit and a black derby hat, 1920 model. 
Frisco was all that stood between him and a heap of worries. 
And it was the search for Frisco that again took Willie through 
the wrong door. It was that of his pet pool-room, and again he 
hadn’t figured on Twenty-minutes Johnson’s being inside. But he 
was. 

“Count yo’se’f, nigger, count yo’se’f!” Mr. Johnson adjqyed 
him on sight. “You aint so many as you thinks you is! An’ 
you’s twice as many as you gwine be! You’s been lyin’ to me: 
you says you aint in dat beauty-contes’ no mo’. Huccome dem 
bathin’-suit, den?” 

“W-w’arin’ hit while I gits my pants pressed,” explained Willie 
inadequately. 

Mr. Johnson took Willie’s neck between a competent thumb 
and forefinger and saved him wear and tear on his larynx by 
shutting off his breath temporarily. 

“Nigger boy,” he addressed his victim, “you stick round in dat 
contes’ jes’ one mo’ day, an’ you gwine wake up wid deep foot- 
prints all over yo’ gizzard! Keep on foolin’ round, an’ I makes yo’ 
face look like bargain basement in a butcher shop! Lemme cotch 
you in bathin’-suit ag’in,—anywhars,—an’ I pushes yo’ ears down 
to whar dey keeps yo’ ankles wawm! Git gawn from heah!” 

Willie got. Disconsolate in derby and bathing-suit, uncheered 
by admiring feminine glances’ en route, he sought his savior. 
Frisco needed to be impressed with the seriousness of Willie’s 
situation. 

“Work fas’ wid de dark hawse!” he exhorted the Pride of 
Demopolis when that worthy had been located. “I’s got spell 
of sickness comin’ on, an’ no place to have hit in. Dis heah de 
rale ginuwine jam I’s in now! Look at dis suit! An’ Retta an’ 
Twenty-minutes both ’spectin’ to go to Atlanta on my ticket. 
Whoever aint ride, licks me! Sho (Continued on page 112) 
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ie was a black night, 

but after a time Flip 

could see things. It was 

like coming up out of 

ether, those looming 

shadows gradually as- 

suming shape and form, 

here and there some 

aspect of the country- 

side standing out in mo- 

mentary vividness—to 

di tolve again in the 

wash of the dark. Soot 

and cinders raked him. 

He lay alongside the 

cat-walk, an out- 

stretched hand clutch- 

ing the brake-rod. Sound asleep, those fingers would still cling. 
That was atavism—once in the prehistoric ooze he had swung 
from a limb. 

Early in this passage he had tried the brake-beam; but there 
a downdraft searched him out with cinders that found excruciating 
spots, like the trained fleas of Guatemala. So he had come back 
on top. The fireman was a marvel—there were times when that 
gummy stuff called coal he pushed into the firebox seemed to 
keep on going, up the stack, and back to Flip, with the unerring 
instinct of a custard pie on a movie lot. Flip had stopped cus- 
tard pies in his time. Flip had been most everywhere, and seen 
most everything. His mother had been nearer right than she 
knew that day she drove out to Yaphank—his father drove her, 
and charged her livery rates for the trip—to say good-by to him. 
That was the last he was ever to see of her. 

She had said: “Flip, it’s going to be a great thing for you! 
To get away from home, and see the world! You're going to 
meet men from all over the world, and see how they have been 
living, for thousands of years. It’s going to be better than college!” 

Well, it had been all of that. 
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The freight train wore on through the dark. After a time the 
mist lifted, stars came out. 

“This is the milk train,” thought Flip, “and that fireman with 
the long reach is probably Jake Passage.” He examined his mem- 
ory, found the right page spread open before him, as if by some 
diligent apprentice who anticipated his every want. “Reardon— 
Cal Reardon! Cal is the conductor! And Dolly Wicks—sure! 
Dolly Wicks is the flagman—what a sweet boy he was to catch, 
when he was right! Dolly Wicks, he’s the brakeman. That is, 
unless they have gone on, and up, and up, and up.” Flip shook 
his head. It was against nature. Nothing ever changed, back 
home. They didn’t know the earth was round. Maybe it wasn’t. 

Flip was really among friends, not enemies. Why should he 
crouch here like some hunted animal, afraid of his life? He 
considered for a moment making himself known. But he voted, 
without a roll-call, against it. There was such a gulf between 
bums and freight-train crews! The latter wore brass-bound toes 
on their boots for an ulterior purpose. And they were so prone 
to move first, and ask questions about a body’s health later. No. 
Things were very well as they were. Besides, he’d like to look 
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things over at home, before letting on he’d come back. Maybe 
he’d decide not to come back at all. 
“They think I’m dead,” mused Flip. He chuckled. 

His heart began to beat faster; his breath become quicker; and 
he was vaguely uneasy. Familiar objects drew themselves in that 
strange ghostly hieroglyphic of starlight shadows, on the hills. 
The old graveyard rose smokily from its sloping sward; the gravel 
bank was a formless gash in the night: the oil tank, with its 
luminous letters loomed ov erhead, its spout a gibbet. 

“Still a one-tank town,” said Flip, seeking to hearten himself 
with the argot of another world. 

The brake-shoes, with an air of doing it all by themselves, slid 
snug; Flip felt them take hold, grip for a second, ease off, grip 
again. All over the world, the safest place when a freight slows 
down for water, is in the bushes by the track. Flip’s practiced 
toe that could see in the dark, reached down and down till it 
found the stirrup rung; and this it gripped with a prehensile 
enthusiasm. Flip cast himself swinging to the breezes, turning 
in air as gracefully as a well-oiled door; he came down on the 
off heel in the hard cinders; and, casting off the freight train 


The old man whis- 
pered, his eyes on his 
son: “I think he’sgot 
agun. Look out. 
He'd use it.” 


with an airy flirt of the 
fingers, he pirouetted 
like a toe dancer. 
The tail of the freight 
floated by; the caboose 
passed him, its red and 
green lights gleaming, 
while he was coming to 
gentle rest on that 
graceful heel. 

“Pretty good, young 
fellow!” he said aloud, 
complimenting himself. 

“Zing!” 

A hunk of coal 
whizzed by his ear. He 
dived, head-foremost, 
into the friendly dark; 
but he had enough 
breath left to call out 
tauntingly: 
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It was Dolly Wicks! 
A sigh escaped him 
Another voice from 
the interior said: 
“What the hell’s éat- 
in’ you, anyway?” 
That was the flannel- 
mouth conductor. 
“Flip!” entreated 
Dolly Wicks. “Flip!” 
The pious Reardon 
said something, and 
there was a crash. A violent altercation took place within the 
caboose. The engine tooted twice to its lov ed ones across town 
“Tt was so, I tell you—” 
“G’wan! Just a bum. Didn’t I see him when he swung off?” 

Silence. 

“Come on back, and let’s see!” 

“T wouldn’t go back for a million dollars!” 

Other swinging lanterns joined the group. Two or three urged 
that they return to see what it was. But Dolly’s awestruck “Not 
for a million dollars!” always dissuaded them 

The engine whistled to call in the flagman—but no flagman had 
gone back. Reardon, with the names of the saints on his lips, gave 
the go-ahead signal. Flip was alone, cursing himself for a fool. 
Dolly Wicks, he knew, would find time to slip over to the bar- 
ber-shop and tell them, there. Word would pass up and down the 
street: In ten minutes the whisper of it would be all over town: 

“It was so, I tell you! Dolly seen him!” 

“He gave Dolly the laugh!” 

“Dolly heaved a hunk of coal at him! 

There would be some one to say: 


” 





Then her eyes found Flip. She closed them quickly, with an odd intake of breath. 


“TI guess if he did, there wasn’t nothing there to hit.” 

It would be simple enough to step forth and reveal himself. 
But no! Not until he had looked things over from cover. He 
waited until the lights at the depot winked themselves out one 
by one; he heard old Patman, the one-armed night operator, wind 
up his flivver and depart. Flip stepped into the friendly obscurity 
of the lumber-yard alleyway—the smell of new sawn hemlock 
smote his nostrils, and for the moment he was terrifically home- 
sick; it brought him back so suddenly, with a twinge of pain. 

Somebody said, on the other side of the high board fence: 

“What’ll we do with the goddam monument now?” 

It was the night operator in his flivver—he had been waylaid 
by a little group under the street lamp. 

“Was Dolly drunk?” asked a voice. 

“No,” said Patman. “No.” There was a long silence. 

“What do you think, Patman?” 

Patman said, “I don’t know!” with a vast ‘air of suspended 
judgment; his car rozred |°ke an old sawmill, and moved off. The 
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group under the lamp said nothing but with one thought got into 

motion. 
Monument? 

on the numberless operating tables he had known, Flip had never 


That would be good! In his wildest ether jags 
got that far. He’d go up and take a look. 

He found it, in the Park, flanked on one side by a broken-nosed 
seventy-seven, and on the other by a squat Skoda. He approached 
it gingerly as a man will his own grave. It was he, all right! 
From the light of a street lamp dappling through the leaves he 
could make out his own name, carved in eternal granite across 
the base. An angel was carrying him off. Flip was somehow 
unimpressed. 

“You'll never get far with him that way, sister,” he said. 
got to sling him like a bag of meal, up and over.” 

He heard footsteps approaching, heels tapping hollowly on 
cement, and he cowered in the shadow of his own empty tomb. 
A window was raised across the street, and after a pause a quiet 
voice ‘asked: 


“You 











Something clutched Flip by the throat; an inexplicable feeling of terror held him fast. 


“Is it true, Joe, what they say about Flip coming back?” 

That was Doc Fridley. Joe Hand, the night-walker, without 
pausing said: 

“T don’t know, Doc. They say so.” 

“‘What’ll the old man do for a living, if that’s true?” 

“I been thinking about that, too,” said Joe, with undiminished 
tread—he went on and by. 

That meant his father had collected his insurance, thought Flip. 
Fifty-eight dollars a month! That was wealth hitherto un- 
dreamed of. 

The town clock struck one, a dismal bong/ that lingered on 
the night air. It was time to be going. He struck out across 
lots. He crossed the river at the feed mill, walking the dry flush 
boards of the dam like a tight-rope walker—it was queer how 
things came back: his toes felt for that old notch in the log— 
he had done that as a boy. A wagon was coming up the Cream- 
ery road and he hung back in the bushes for it. to pass. It was 
Midnight Hawkes, asleep, his old horse taking him home. Flip 


climbed over the end-gate without a sound, and made himself 


invisible. The horse, sensing that the corporosity of some mate- 
rial body had been added to its burden, paused and looked back, 
in gentle inquiry. The sleeper on the spring seat came to life 
with a “G’wan!” and relapsed in a nod; the hoofs took up their 
patter. Flip crawled deeper in, among the bags of grain, and lay 
on his back, staring up at the dusky sky. A car was coming. It 
honked to get by, its headlights searching the wagon box. The 
horse obediently turned out. The car slowed down. 

“Hey! Midnight! Did you hear about Flip?” 

“What about him?” 

“He’s come back! Dolly Wicks seen him tonight—up in the 
yards by the water tank.” 

“Get out!” muttered Midnight, hurt. He slapped the reins on 
the old horse that had stopped to listen, and the patter resumed, 
and Midnight slept—the car disappeared around the curve ahead 

After a while they came to River Village.. The moon had come 
up now, and the river gleamed in the shallows where it flowed 
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tranquilly among the white looming houses. Not a light showed. 
They passed through the woods and came to the old Couch house 
standing on its little terrace behind an arbor. There was a light 
in the window. In response to a gentle “Whoa!” the horse stopped, 
and pulled out of the road to pick grass. 

“How are you, Midnight?” asked a quiet voice, inside, by the 
lamp. Flip felt goose-flesh all over. It was his father. 

“Good evening, Mr. Bemis,” said Midnight. “I thought I’d best 
stop and tell you. Did you hear about Flip?” 

“Yes, Midnight,” responded the old gentleman. “I heard.” 

He was sitting up reading, under a lamp, at a table, by the open 
window. He turned a page, adjusted his spectacles. 

“Do you think—think it can be true, sir?” 

Mr. Bemis looked up from his book and smoothed his beard, 
as he peered out over the rims of his spectacles. He turned back 
to his book. 

“No,” he said. “I talked with him a night or two ago, and he 
didn’t say anything about it. I think he would have told me.” 


M?PNIGHT very properly took the tone for dismissal and 
clucked to the horse. But no sooner had the traces stiffened, 
than he cried out, “Whoap! Whoa!” and pulled back at the same 
time. 

“There is something I always wanted to ask you, Mr. Bemis,” 
said Midnight. 

“Yes?” The old gentleman went on turning the pages. 

“I’ve wondered—I want to ask you—what does he look like 
when you see him, Mr. Bemis?” 

“Like himself, Midnight,” replied Mr. Bemis patiently. He 
turned to the window, caressing his beard; there was gentle re- 
proof in his attitude; and Midnight clucked again to his horse, 
and moved off. 

Flip got down. The horse broke into a brisk trot, from the 
sudden lightening of the load. Flip was stiff and sore from his 
cramped position, and he had to pause in the moon shadow of the 
big maple, for one foot to wake up. Up on Pray’s Hill, Abraham 
Webster’s dog Nip suddenly began to sing to the moon. 

Flip started back cautiously. He wondered what his father was 
doing down here. It was a hillside house with cellar kitchen. 
Cecilie Couch used to live here, a kind old lady who filled her 
days with good deeds. Flip’s cousin Agnes Hart, a poor little 
orphan whose fate it was always to live “around,” took care of 
her. Perhaps the crowning act of Miss Couch was to make be- 
lieve that it was the shy little girl who helped her, instead of 
herself who helped Agnes. Now Cecilie was probably gone to her 
reward. 

Flip’s folks, when he went away, had lived in a tumbledown 
place on the Thorpe Road, that turned off the main highway at 
Belden’s Mill, and finally lost itself in the woods. That house had 
a yard of bare earth around it, and two big pines to shade it all. 
Tacked to tree-trunk, gatepost and clapboard, was a multitude of 
agency signs, advising that here were to be had various valuable 
indispensable nostrums for man and beast, and unique articles of 
convenience, comfort and necessity for the home, kitchen and 
barnyard. Flip’s father took every agency that offered, but he 
never sold anything. He was a great trader. He drove continually, 
stopping at any gate where he could find anyone to listen. Sum- 
mer boarders and other strangers were his favorite meat, for the 
old gentleman had a genius for impressing people who heard him 
for the first time. The second time he repeated himself; and the 
third time he was only a garrulous old bore. He never earned any 
money, and wkat little he had he got from Flip’s mother, whom 
he charged regular livery rates when he drove her to her day’s 
work at washing and cleaning. Flip was only twelve when he 
thrashed his father for the first time. After that Flip’s mother’s 
life was easier, for the handsome old fraud was an arrant coward. 


\ HEN Flip was fourteen he got a job teaming, hauling lumber 

from Messenger Pond down to the Red Shop, twelve miles, 
where he stuck it up by the roadside for another team to pick it 
up and take it to the railroad. It was heavy work for a boy of 
fourteen; and some one wrote an anonymous letter to the Anti- 
cruelty Society, and an officer came and took Flip’s team away from 
him—not because Flip didn’t do his work as well as a grown man, 
but because he was too young to do a grown man’s work. That 
was the law. Flip cried bitter tears. 

When he was eighteen there wasn’t a soul, particularly not a 
small boy or dog, in the town who didn’t know him. He played 
baseball. He and Dolly Wicks pitched and caught, turn about; 
and when the war draft came they were actually being paid money 
by the Brass Company to play baseball. When Flip was drafted, 
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everybody but his mother said Flip was needed at home. She wanted 
him to go, to see what the rest of the world was like. It would be 
better than college for him. 

Flip went to war. The old man—now gently turning his pages 
in there by the lamp—then drove from gate to gate with the 
added glamour of a son at tke Front. Flip’s letters to his mother 
began to come. 

Now she was gone, and his father was living in the best house 
in town, and such a person as Midnight, never too respectful, 
called him Mister, and did him mealy reverence. 

“I wonder what the old hellion is up to now!” pondered Flip. 
He blotted himself in the purple moon shadow of the arbor and 
studied the peaceful picture at the window. It was an illumined 
picture of a beautiful old patriarch with flowing white beard which 
he combed absently through his fingers as he read from the Book 
which lay, its gilt edges gleaming, under the lamp. 

“Humph! He’s got religion again,” muttered Flip. He knew 
what that meant. As a boy it had terrified him. But out in the 
world where he went to college he had met time and again rascals 
with great organ tones in their voices, and of priestly mien. 

There was nothing here for Flip. He had better fade out of 
the picture. Except for a sort of seven-day doubtful wonder in 
the tale Dolly Wicks would have to tell, his coming and going 
—— leave not a ripple in this quiet back eddy that had been 

ome. 


‘THE old gentleman closed the Book and pushed it from him. 

He sat gazing out into the night. He was listening for some- 
thing. He had the sharp hearing of an animal. He turned back 
to the room once or twice, as if to be sure he was alone. Then 
he said, in a low cautious tone: 

“Flip!” 

Flip’s blood froze. The old man had cat’s eyes, a cat’s tread. 
Flip without a rustle flattened himself, shivering, against the cold 
earth, playing dead—a trick he had learned from dead men them- 
selves, out beyond the wire under the Very lights. 

Mr. Bemis arose, and with almost the same movement he opened 
the screen door, and stood outside—not ten feet from where his 
son lay. There was a long silence; then the old gentleman turned 
to the door again. Over his shoulder, he said, in that same low, 
knowing tone: 

“Better come inside, Flip.” 

He himself, as if not doubting his son would obey him, went 
back to his chair by the window. Flip’s muscles actually were re- 
sponding to lift him to obey the summons—but his will, his rea- 
son, rebelled. It was only a trick. The old man was like a fox. 
He could fool you with that silky voice of his, make you think 
he knew all, saw everything you thought you hid from him. 

“T’ll put out the light,” said his father. That serene counte- 
nance, like the head of an ancient prophet, staring down into the 
fiery pit, appeared for an instant above the lamp—then, darkness. 

“Keep your mind off him!” an inner voice prompted Flip. 
“He’ll get your thought! Maybe he’s got it now!” 

Flip could re-hear the footsteps on the cement walk near the 
monument, re-hear the window open, and the quiet voice of Doc 
Fridley across the street inquire, with its touch of irony: 

“If that’s true, what’ll the old man do for a living now?” 

“I’m going to find out before I fade,” said Flip to himself sud- 
denly. What was the old hellion doing for a living now? It was 
a good living, whatever it was. 

“I think you’d feel better about it, if you’d come in and talk 
it over,” said Mr. Bemis through the screen. He struck a match. 
It sputtered and went out. 

“T will!” said Flip, to himself, taking sudden resolve. “And 
you, you damned crook,” he muttered under his breath, “You're 
about to confess, to the shade of your departed son and heir!” 

Flip had a cat’s tread, too. Without a whisper of sound he let 
himself in like a shadow and slid into a chair and composed him- 
self as if he had been there for some time. He waited for his 
father to find a dry match. One finally did strike fire, and Mr. 
Bemis was touching the flame to the wick with palsied fingers 
when he saw Flip. There are two kinds of palsy, one that a man 
can control if need be. With a firm hand the old gentleman put 
on the chimney, set the shade on its narrow rim. But his gaze 
shifted abruptly from Flip to the other side of the room where 
the box stairway emerged. Flip’s hair seemed to rise on end. 
Slippered feet brushed the treads; some one was coming down 
the. stairs. It was Agnes Hart, her hair in two braids, and a shawl 
thrown over her night clothes; she carried a candle in an old tin 
sconce. Her face was set, but at sight of Mr. Bemis by the lamp, 
it relaxed. (Continued on page 114) 
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By rank Parker Stockbridge 


The author of “Measure Your 
Mind” presents a new and fasci- 
nating test of yourself and by your- 
self, which enables you to learn how 
old you actually are—emotionally. 
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“CO for crying out loud, Mother! 
Be your age!” 

I glanced toward the next table at 
the sound of the cool but emphatic ex- 
hortation. Something had gone wrong 
with the service, and the plump, overfed 
matron seemed about to burst into 
tears. There was that in her expression 
of a spoiled child whose toy has been 
taken away. 

But there was nothing infantile in 
the manner of the calm, poised little 
flapper daughter. “Don’t mind Mother,” 
she said to the somewhat embarrassed 
young man with her. “She was raised 
a pet. I don’t think she’ll ever grow 
up 

“What a perfectly hard-boiled little 
beast!” exclaimed my companion as the trio left the restaurant. 

“What a perfectly competent citizen of the machine age,” I 
rejoined. “Commend me to the modern young person who looks 
at life as it is and doesn’t spill her emotions all over the place. 
That girl put her finger precisely and firmly upon the weakest spot 
in the scheme of our new civilization. She and her kind are the 
ones that will carry it on after we old-fashioned sentimental in- 
dividualists have ceased to make social nuisances of ourselves by 
slopping over in public.” 

My friend arose with a snort of disapproval and left me re- 
flecting upon the episode of the next table. 

“Be your age!” Why, that’s what all the new discoveries about 
human behavior boil down to. Everybody is either a grown-up 
or a Peter Pan, who refuses to grow up. And we fit or we don’t 
fit into the crowded, heterogeneous herd which the machine-made 
civilization has forced us into, in exact-proportion as we have our 
emotions under control or not. 

“Be your age!” The phrase has a thousand implications which 
only youth which uses it fully comprehends; but the gist of them 
all is the kernel of the new psychology, which is this: 

If your emotional age is not that of maturity, you haven’t grown 
up yet. And the deeper the psychologists dig into the curious 
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and complicated subject of human emo- 
tions, the clearer it appears that most of the 
grief and suffering in our private lives, the 
failures and misfits in our social and busi- 
ness careers, come about through the failure 
of so many of us to grow up emotionally. 

Your emotional age has nothing to do 
with your physical age. Neither has it any 
very close relation to your mental age, as 
determined by the psychological tests with 
which almost everybody is by now more or 
less familiar. 

Physically we are all grown-ups in our 
early twenties. Mentally we are mature 
enough for all practical purposes if our Intelligence Quotient as 
measured by standard tests is around that of fourteen years. That 
is about the average mental age of Americans, though the rec- 
ords of some millions of intelligence tests indicate that some four 
per cent of us come to maturity with the mentalities of children 
of ten or younger, and that only about fifteen per cent have 
fully-developed brains. But the fourteen-year-old mentality man- 
ages to get along pretty well in business and social contacts, and 
sO we may as well regard it as the age of mental maturity. 

But to be grown up physically and mentally doesn’t mean that 
you are really mature. “No adult is more mature than his emo- 
tions,’ says Professor Ernest R. Groves, one of the foremost 
exponents of this newest and in many respects most fascinating 
discovery of modern psychological science. Your physical age 
may be thirty, your mental age twenty, but your emotional age 
may be that of a child of six, like the blubbering mother who 
sat at the next table to me. Or you may be emotionally as com- 
pletely adult as her eighteen-year-old daughter seemed to be, long 
before you have reached physical maturity. 

What is your emotional age? Do you know whether you are 
emotionally adult or infantile? Do you fit into the scheme of 
things or are you a misfit in your environment? 
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Those are important questions, for you and for the rest of the 
people you have to live and work with. There is a way of finding 
the answer, if you really want to know it. 

A great deal of half-baked bunk has been written about the 
new science of psycho-analysis. There are some phases of this 
modern method of probing into the causes of emotional imma- 
turity which we can’t go into here. But everybody can do enough 
psycho-analysis of his or her own emotional reactions to determine 
whether he or she is letting infantile emotions dominate the adult 
life. If you are sufficiently grown up to be honest with yourself, 
here is a list of questions which nobody else can answer for you. 
Check “Yes” or “No” after each question; then turn to the 
key at the end of this article and see what your emotional age 
really is. 

Don’t expect to make a perfect score. There is no such thing 
as a completely hard-boiled human being. All of us carry over 
some of our infantile emotions into adult life. In every human 
being there is a trace of the Peter Pan. But if an honest self- 
examination gives you a fifty-fifty break as between maturity and 
infantilism, in your score under this test, then you have a right 
to regard yourself as emotionally grown up. If you do better than 
that, you can congratulate yourself on the possession of the quali- 
ties which make the difference between happiness and unhappiness, 
success and failure. 

If you have merely read over that list of questions, you will 
have caught the underlying idea, the distinction between a really 
grown-up person and one who is still infantile. You will have 
recognized in many of them descriptions of people you know. 
You will have found traces of infantilism in yourself, without 
making a detailed check-up; for there is no human being who 
does not at times give emotional expression to the inherent 
instincts of the race—and the curious nervous phenomena which 
we call emotions have their origin, every one of them, in some 
perfectly normal, natural instinct. 

Human instincts, like those of the lower animals, from which 
they differ in no essential particular, are completely self-centered. 
To the new-born baby there is no world outside of itself. Its 
emotions begin to develop when its instinctive desires begin to 
be thwarted. And it is the persistence into adult life of the 
instinct of self-assertion which makes so many of us act as if we 
were still infants. It is so much easier to start an emotional 
storm than to keep one’s instincts under control. 
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Brady was wearing his 
famous black pearl set — 
studs as big as a cherry, 
sleeve-links to match. 
Everybody was looking 
at him, and he was happy. 
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Here is a list of questions which nobody else can answer for 
Check, then turn to the key at the end of this article. 














out making a noise about it? 


you, 
Yes No 1. DoT enjoy looking at myself in the mirror? || 
Yes No 2. Dol think that life is treating me badly? | 
Yes No 3. Do I manage my family relations without 
quarrels or friction? 
Yes No 4. Dol put myself first in all human relations? 
Yes No. 5. Am I always blaming others for my own 
failures? 
Yes No 6. When I get angry, do I do something to work 
it off? 
Yes No 7. Dol try to attract attention to myself in 
|] my dress or manner? 
'| Yes No 8. AmI willing to face the consequences of my 
own mistakes? 
| Yes No 9. Am I able to see the other person’s point of 
view? 
Yes No 10. Do I admit that I am wrong when I know 
that to be true? 
Yes No 11. Can I argue a question without losing my 
temper? 
| Yes No 12. AmI quick to take offense at fancied slights? 
(| Yes No 13. DoJ take general criticisms as aimed at my- 
self? 
Yes No 14. Am I self-possessed in emergencies? 
| Yes No. 15. Dol try to dominate my family? 
|| Yes No 16. CanI meet strangers without wondering whct 
they think of me? 
|| Yes No 17. Dol recognize the rights of my husband (or 
wife) to have friends? 
Yes No 18. Am I always ready to do my share in any 
joint enterprise? 
Yes No 19. Can I enjoy myself alone without having to 
be “entertained”? 
Yes No 20. Am I jealous when my husband (or wife) 
|| shows interest in some one else? 
| Yes No 21. Am I “keeping up a front” by living beyond 
my means? 
Yes No 22. Am I always considerate of the feelings of 
others? 
Yes No 23. Dol fly into a rage when my wife asks me 
for money? 
|| Ves No 24. AmI content to live on what I can earn? 
|| Yes No 25. AmI “hurt” when my husband spends money 
1 on anything but myself? 
| Yes No 26. Am I indifferent as to whether I live fashion- 
ably or not? 
Yes No 27. Dol have “tantrums” when things displease 
me? 
Yes No 28. Dol try to impress my superiority on others? 
Yes No 29. Dol refuse to let little annoyances “get my | 
goat”? 
|| Yes No 30. Do I lose my temper and smash things when |, 
1 annoyed? 
Yes No 31. Am I constantly seeking sympathy for my | 
supposed misfortunes? 
Yes No 32. Am 1 content to go through the world with- | 






The place in the world for the 
emotionally self-centered person of 
either sex is getting smaller and 
smaller. In the old days of the 
“great open spaces,” society more or 
less tolerated such egocentric emo- 
tionalists as Billy the Kid and Wild 
Bill Hickok. Modern civilization 
cannot permit its individual units to 
run wild, gratifying their vanity by 
killing ad lib. America is still suffer- 
ing from a “hang-over” from the 
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Am I “keeping up a front” by living beyond my means? 


wild, free times when a man could be a law unto himself and let 
his emotions run riot without restraint. It was not many years 
ago—within my own lifetime—that Jim Fiske was shot to death 
in the Broadway Central Hotel by Ed Stokes in a quarrel. They 
were both big men of affairs, powers in the financial world of much 
the same relative standing as any two of Wall Street’s famous 
figures are today—but both were emotional infants. 

It is almost impossible to imagine men with so little control 
over their emotions as Fiske and Stokes gaining public confidence 
or cutting any appreciable figure in the world of business today. 
We are becoming civilized. That simply means that we are being 
forced, by the machine concentration of population into crowded 
centers, to learn how to live in a crowd. Civilization is, after all, 
largely a matter of manners; and good manners are a matter of 
emotional self-control. I don’t know who it was who defined a 
gentleman as one who never gave offense unintentionally; but the 
definition is practically perfect. It signifies a man who has been 
so trained in self-control from infancy that it has become a sec- 
ondary instinct with him to avoid ruffling the sensibilities of other 
people. 

The main ground for the dislike of Americans by Europeans is 
that, as a people, we do not keep our emotions to ourselves as 
completely as they do. That is no especial credit to Europeans. 
It is something which has been forced upon them by the exigencies 
of living in a crowd. They have a great many more generations 
behind them of the close, enforced contacts of individuals with 
one another; we are just beginning to feel the social pressure 
of the crowd, by comparison with Paris or London. They look 
upon us as a nation of spoiled children, an impression strengthened 
by the behavior of American tourists, business men and Members 
of Congress when traveling in foreign countries with their emo- 
tional bars let down. 

The successful adult life is that which is adjusted to the give- 
and-take of contacts with the crowd. And the crowd does not 
tolerate emotional manifestations which have no other basis than 
the frustration of one individual’s personal desires. Yet emotions, 
properly controlled, are the ruling force in every human life. 
They have nothing to do with reason or logic. They override 
judgment and take control of every fiber of the body when given 
half a chance. They inspire men to deeds of courage and heroism, 
and they fill the prisons and the insane asylums. Every one of 
us has all of the emotions, in varying degree, waiting only to be 
aroused under sufficient stimulus. The inbern instincts are bound 
to find expression, if not in their normal, unemotional manner, 
















then in some other way; and the 
test of whether we are grown-ups 
or Peter Pans is whether we ex- 
press our emotions childishly or 
sanely, adult fashion. 

“Beware the fury of a patient 
man,” wrote Dryden, more than 
two hundred years ago, para- 
phrasing a Latin proverb two 
thousand years old. Emotions 

too long and too sternly re- 
R pressed cause the most 
violent disturbances 
when once let loose. 

“T never let any- 
body know it when I 
get angry,” the head 
of a great business 
organization once told 
me. “I get away as 
speedily as possible 
and go up to the gym- 
nasium on the top 
floor of the building 
where I have my of- 
fices. There I put on 
the boxing-gloves and 
fight it out with the 
trainer, or with a 
punching-bag if the 
trainer isn’t handy. 
If I don’t do that, I 
am positively ill for 
two or three days 
after losing my tem- 
per.” 

What this man does is just what Nature intends everybody to 
do when angry—to fight. Anger, like most of the other emotions, 
stimulates certain of the ductless glands, which immediately begin 
to pour a stream of chemical substances known as hormones into 
the blood. The effect of these hormones is to stimulate the fight- 
ing muscles, speed up the heart, increase the lung-capacity—put 
the angry man into better physical condition to fight for his life. 
But if he doesn’t fight something, it takes his system hours or 
days to eliminate the fighting hormones. 

I sometimes meet a business woman of my acquaintance strid- 
ing up Fifth Avenue or through Central Park at a furious pace. 
“It’s a choice between walking off my worries or going to bed with 
a sick headache,” she told me. She has her emotions under con- 
trol, knows how to get rid of them. She is a grown-up, while the 
woman who gives up and makes herself and family miserable with 
a sick headache from worry is still an infant. Worry, the little 
sister of Fear, acts on the ductless glands as anger does, except 
that its stimulus affects the leg muscles. The animal’s instinct 
when afraid is to run, and that is what Nature intends human 
beings to do when they are frightened, whether their fear is physi- 
cal or mental. Isn’t it your own impulse to pace up and down 
the room or go for a long walk when you are worried? 

The secret of fitness for life in this civilized world is in dis- 
covering ways of working off one’s emotions without being a 
nuisance to others, not in completely suppressing them. The 
Peter Pans burst into tears, have “tantrums” like a spoiled child, 
accuse other people of being to blame for their troubles. The 
emotions are essentially selfish, and their commonest manifesta- 
tion is some form of self-admiration or self-pity. The man who 
in silence suffers ~vounds to his self-esteem during business hours, 
only to take it out on his family when he gets home, is not grown 
up, however he may seem to his business associates. The woman 
who simulates illness to arouse the sympathy of her husband is 
still an emotional infant. 

It is human nature to want to have our own way, and to try to 
escape from the unpleasant fact that we are none of us so impor- 
tant in the eyes of others as we are in our own. Few of us go 
through the world without casting ourselves in the réle of hero 
or heroine in the drama of life. If we work off our emotional 
resentment at the thwarting of our desire for the center of the 
stage by the vicarious method of feeling ourselves the hero of a 
play or a movie, weeping with the persecuted heroine of the ro- 
mantic novel, we usually manage to conceal our inward posing 
without making nuisances of ourselves. (Continued on page 106) 
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The machine 
crashed head-on 
against a boulder; 
roaring overit, hor- 
rified, Dorn looked 
downatthe twisted 
snarl of what once 
had been a plane. 
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The Story So Far: 
OYCE McNAIN had slipped off the Transcontinental train at 
this little station of Titan Pass in the Canadian Rockies, had 
hidden among the trees till the train left. And late at night an old 
native rowed her out to the camp of James Dorn, map-maker of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. She told Dorn a strange story of her 
father in peril on a little island in a small lake two hundred miles 
north in the wilderness, and persuaded him to fly her thither in his 
plane. And there, when they found the island long deserted, Joyce 
confessed—in part: she was herself fleeing from deadly peril, had 
sought this place—a place she had visited as a child with her 
father—to hide; had lied for fear her real story would not win 
Dorn’s help. Sometime, she promised, she would explain to him. 

Dorn agreed to respect her secret. And because she was wholly 
unequipped for life in this remote spot, he promised to purchase 
an outfit for her at Edmonton and to bring it to her secretly. 
She gave him a diamond brooch to sell in order to buy the needed 
articles, and asked him to send a telegram to a certain newspaper- 
man in Calgary, which read: “Get in touch with H-C-S. Tell him 
I am safe, alone, and wish to remain so.—Joyce.” 

And at Edmonton, after Dorn had sent the message and had 
sold the brooch to a jeweler, he was arrested in his hotel room 
by a squad of police under a private detective and charged with 
theft of the brooch. The detective tried to persuade Dorn to 
disclose Joyce’s whereabouts in payment for freedom. But Dorn 
by quick thinking and even quicker action contrived to make his 
escape and to get out of Edmonton with the supplies Joyce needed. 

It was after he had delivered them safely that he was con- 
fronted at Titan Pass by the detective (whom he had nicknamed 
Soft-shoe) and Carter-Snowdon, a wealthy man of forty-odd, the 
descendant of a famous pioneer, and a power in the Northwest. 

Carter-Snowdon demanded of Dorn information about Joyce, 
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claiming her as his ward, but betraying such a personal jealousy 
that Dorn knew he lied, and refused the demand for information. 
Soft-shoe drew an automatic, but the two of them were no physical 
match for Dorn, and met swift defeat. 

But there were. more than two of them, he learned that night: 
Carter-Snowdon had two airplanes with their crews, and a gang 
of half-breeds encamped not far off, ready to trail Dorn to the 
hunted girl’s hiding-place. 

Dorn sought aid of his friends “Kansas” Eby, a fellow-aero- 
naut; and the old Indian guide Luke Illewahwacet. Kansas 
agreed to help guard Joyce; and Luke told him he had frequently 
guided Joyce and her father Roger McNain on mountain journeys. 

That night Dorn sent Luke to spy upon the Carter-Snowdon 
camp, but the old Indian was captured, and was about to suffer 
torture designed to make him betray what he knew, when Dorn 
dynamited the camp, rescued his man, and in the confusion suc- 
ceeded in destroying his enemies’ airplanes. 

But Carter-Snowdon’s wealth soon replaced this loss; and one 
day when Dorn had taken Joyce into the air with him they were 
overtaken by the new planes. Joyce’s presence, however, pre- 
vented a battle; and Dorn succeeded in eluding the enemy. But 
Joyce, fearful of the further progress of their romance, told Dorn 
he must not see her again. And then—Carter-Snowdon’s watchers 
at last located Joyce’s island refuge. Next morning when a plane 
swept down, it was not Dorn’s. 

Hiding, Joyce watched two men disembark, then another. This 
third came down toward her through the bushes, and she had a 
first clear view of him. Her cry smothered in her throat. She 
was caught, a prisoner, on the tiny island; and the man who 
stepped down from the log and came on toward her was Henry 
Carter-Snowdon. (The story continues in detail:) , 
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With Joyce his prisoner there in the cabin under the great 
pines, Carter-Snowdon’s hunt for her was ended; and Jim 
Dorn’s fight to keep her safe in the wilderness whither she fled 
had come to nothing. Because Dorn had carefully shielded her 
from suspecting her enemies were closing in, this blow had fallen 
upon her with avalanche suddenness. Brought back to the cabin 
now, she had flung herself, dazed and utterly crushed, upon the 
rough settee where last night she had lain and cried, heart-broken, 
at having to tell Jim Dorn that he and she were not to see one 
another again. 
Carter-Snowdon stood looking down at her, breathing heavily, 
a battleground of warring emotions. Her flight from him had 
been a blow to his egoism, and he was wrathful for having lost 
three precious weeks in this hunt for her. But there was in him 
a desire to be tender with her, now that she was in his power 
again; and to be magnanimous to her—after she was properly 
humiliated. He still believed that her flight had been merely a 
sudden foolish caprice; that in reality she was quite willing to come 
back to him, and was not so wretched as she made appear. In 
those moments he could forget in some measure his jealousy to- 
ward Dorn the cartographer. The tables were turned now, and 
he possessed her; and he thought that Dorn’s guardianship had 
amounted to nothing beyond a few brief visits here. He reasoned 
that Joyce McNain knew her social position, her wealth and her 
value entirely too well to give one serious thought to a man who 
lived by his daily work, 





Carter-Snowdon had the de- 
cency not to abase Joyce be- 
fore other men. He swung on 
the detective and snapped at 
him: “Get out. Your check’s 
good now.” With more toler- 
ance he said to Quillan, the 
biplane pilot: “Go down to 
your machine. See that it’s 
ready for a long flight. We'll 
be leaving in a few minutes.” 

He closed the door behind the two, and was alone with Joyce. 
When he started toward her, she looked at him fearfully and rose 
from the settee where she had been lying. He did not touch her, 
but loomed over her. 

“What made you get out of my coach that night,” he demanded, 
“run away from me, hide up here in this hut? I want to know!” 

He took her wrist and made her look up at him. 

She said hopelessly: “You’d never understand.” 

“T wouldn’t? You must have changed a hell of a lot if I’m not 
even able to understand you any more!” 

She would not answer. So he took up one of her words and 
played with it: 

“Maybe I can’t understand you any more, but you’// understand 
me. We're going down to my Quesnal lodge. You seem to like 
being hidden in the mountains; you'll like Quesnal.” 

She shuddered and tried to draw away from him, but he laid 
his hand heavily on her shoulder—a gesture of his mastery now. 
It aroused her to rebellion; with a quick movement she freed her- 
self, and she flung at him: 

“You can take me there—you’ve got the power. But I’ve got 
power too—a power you dread; and I'll use it on you. In that 
telegram I warned you never to hunt for me. Maybe you didn’t 
believe I meant that warning. You’d better believe me now! 
If you take me down to Quesnal, if you ever touch me again, 
see what happens to you!” 

The change from the girl he had known to the spirited 
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creature defying him, was more astounding than her flight. 
He tried to domineer, to break her down: “Get these crazy 
ideas out of your head. You’re going where I say—to Quesnal!” 

“T’m not going! You don’t dare take me!” 

So he could no longer harbor the delusion that she regretted 
her flight and was eager to return to him. 

And then over her shoulder, he caught sight of that breakfast- 
table—a table set for two, with the 
ashes of a cigarette on one plate, and 
candles as evidence that the meal 
had been eaten at night. 

His whole body stiffened at the 
sight; the blood flew into his face; 
his fists slowly clenched and un- 
clenched at this evidence that Dorn’s 
guardianship had amounted to much 
more than a few innocent visits. 
The man had half-lived here; he had 
taken her away with him all day in 
his plane; he had eaten meals here— 
at night! With that table in front 
of his eyes, Carter-Snowdon’s imag- 
ination gibbeted him; and into his 
fury sprang the intent to punish this 
girl fittingly, and to kill Dorn; for 
it seemed to him that only when 
Dorn was dead and he himself still 
alive, could he blot out what had 
happened and gain any feeling of 
triumph. 

She read his face, and in a low 
cold voice said: 

“He has eaten three meals with 
me in three weeks. He _ never 
touched—he never allowed himself 
as much liberty with me as you just 
now tock.” She lashed him with 
stinging contempt: ‘“Can’t you even 
imagine a man who has a girl utterly 
in his power and yet will not—”’ She 
faltered, and then used Dorn’s own 
words: “And yet will not turn wolf?” 

He did not answer. Out of the 
writhing tumult of his jealousy and 
rage an ugly fact had risen and was 
warning him: “Go slow. You 
haven’t any power over this girl; she 
has you in her power.” 

It came home to him that the 
whip-hand was hers if she chose to 
defy him. He was beaten, unless— 

He thought of taking her to some 
hiding safer than Quesnal. He 
thought of killing Dorn and letting 
her remain here till loneliness and 
starvation broke her will. Both 
plans he swept away. 

But he could not give up the lust 
to be revenged on Dorn, nor the 
prospect of taking her down to his 
Quesnal lodge, for he had lived with 
that prospect till it was a madness in 
his blood. Now to find that she 
loved this cartographer, to find him- 
self powerless to coérce her—beaten, 
threatened with something that 
would overwhelm him, annihilate 


Now there sprang into his mind 
the first vague and formless idea of 
how he might crush Joyce McNain, 
with a power infinitely more certain, 
less dangerous to himself, than any physical compulsion. He 
turned to her and with a certain heavy shrewdness, said: “I 
suppose you’re expecting him again tonight—here.”’ 

“He isn’t coming again. Last night we bound ourselves not to 
see one another again. He promised me; he’ll keep his promise; 
he’ll never come, he’ll never see me—” 

Carter-Snowdon sensed something of her fighting love for Jim 
Dorn; and though it stung him, yet it was his very weapon against 
her. He said: 


She flung at him: “You can take me there—you've got the power. 


Hearts A flight 


“You expect me to believe he’ll keep away from you, that he 
isn’t coming here any more! 
wont!” 

Her brown eyes narrowed in puzzlement, in suspicion, as she 
tried to reason out what he could mean. 

Sure of his weapon, he went on, crushing all the fight out of 
her: “What would any man in my place do? 


I believe it. In fact I know he 


Him stealing you 





But I’ve power 


away from me, bringing you here, half-living here—besides that, 
trying to kill me, dynamiting our camp! I held off till I could 
find you; but tonight, when he’s there in his tent— You can run 
away from Quesnal; you. can spread lies and damage me; but 
how much is that going to help him?” 

Her eyes were wild with terror. The ghastly threat to murder 
Jim Dorn brought her world crashing down upon her. She could 
see now that Dorn had deliberately shielded her from all knowl- 
edge of her enemies, that he had been fighting them lone-handed 
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By William Byron Mowery 


all these weeks, that even yesterday those planes had been enemy 
planes— 

As if echoing her very thoughts, Carter-Snowdon said: 

“We intended to get him yesterday. But you were in his ma- 
chine. We let him go because of you. But tonight—” 

She cried out: “Can you stop that—stop that tonight?” She 
clasped his arm, begging. “I brought this on Jim. He—we’re 





too, If you take me down to Quesnal, if you ever touch me again, see what happens to you!” 


guilty of nothing—nothing. .... He must not— You'll stop 
that—you’ll not let them—” 

Her cry that Dorn and she were guiltless suddenly gave the lie 
to Carter-Snowdon’s jealous thoughts. He believed now that she 
had sent Dorn away, and he realized why she had done it. 

Moved by her abjectness, by her clinging to him, he promised: 
“Down there at Titan Pass they’re waiting on my word, my or- 
der. I'll not send it. You'll go down to Quesnal; you'll not try 
to get away or to damage me. So long as you do that—” 
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Now she knew the ultimatum, and she asked an honest, a de- 
liberate and deadly question of him: 

“What—at Quesnal?” 

He did not reply to that. It was a question which demanded 
that he pronounce judgment upon himself. He knew what the 
answer inevitably would be; it was answered already in his posses- 
sive and tumultuous impulses toward her; but he could not face 
her and say it. He took 
refuge behind a threat. 

“Get out to the plane—if 
you want to stop that from 
happening tonight. I’ve 
given you your chance; right 
now you’re deciding—whether 
he’s to live or die.” 

She went past him, to the 
door, and opened it; and he 
saw her glance back from the 
threshold and look for a last 
time at everything in the 
cabin, but not at him; and 
then start down the path to- 
ward the waiting plane. In 
a few seconds he roused him- 
self, and followed. 





Chapter Nine 


[JURING those two hours 
of darkness after he left 
Joyce, Dorn flew across the 
mountains toward Titan Pass. 
Now and then he would 
glance at the misty ranges 
under keel and swing a little 
farther west; in those three 
weeks he had built up the 
habit never to come home 
out of the north. 

When the gray dawn broke, 
he was eighty miles west of 
Titan Pass; and as he swung 
east, following the Canadian 
National home, his thoughts 
went ahead to his enemies at 
Eaux Mortes, and he planned 
his steps for that day. He 
reasoned that with old Luke 
ambushed along the mesa 
trail, Joyce was safe from 
those ’breeds; and with Joyce 
warned against exposing her- 
self, those two machines 
could not discover her refuge. 
He had built up the best de- 
fense in his power; and he 
felt that only by some crush- 
ing accident would Carter- 
Snowdon ever find her. 

Dorn planned to close out 
his camp at Titan Pass and 
fly across to Eagle Nest by 
noon, and tell Kansas that 
now he was to take over the 
personal guardianship of 
Joyce McNain. 

A further plan came to 
Dorn. He decided—a bitter 
resolution: “I’ll wait till Luke 
has stopped those ’breeds, till 
Kansas visits Joyce again and 
I know everything’s all right between them; then I'll go over 
to Ontario and take that Red Lake offer.” His own aching need 
to get away from these mountains with their haunting memories 
was only a small part of his reason for deciding to go. He felt 
that by leaving he could do Joyce a last service, his best service 
of all. He thought: “Wherever J am, there Carter-Snowdon will 
believe she is. So I'll draw the hunt two thousand miles away 
from her!” 

When the morning sun was just touching the lofty dolomites of 
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They saw gas spew from a bullet-hole in the tank, saw it explode..... By some miracle McGregory and the 


old Titan Major, the Silver Hawk came in out of the west and 
sank to a throttled rumble in the glide; and looking down at his 
island, Dorn saw Kansas’ plane at anchor on the lake and knew 
his partner had unluckily come to visit him. 

At the landing Kansas inquired: ‘Where’ve you been, Jim? 
I was beginning to think— Anything happen?” 

Dorn shook his head; he knew that Kansas meant any trouble 
from the enemy. He explained: “Joyce was with me yesterday. 
It was late at night when we got back. I took a roundabout trail 
here.” 

They walked on up to the tent; and with Kansas sitting on 
the cot-end brewing coffee for his partner, Dorn told him the 
whole story of Joyce’s coming to him, of his Edmonton trip, of 
Carter-Snowdon’s closing in upon her ever since. And then he 
told Kansas, in a man’s plain words, what had happened last night 
between Joyce and himself. 

He added: “She told me you said you’d look out for her. 
You’ll do that, wont you, Kansas? This morning we'll rake my 
things together and fly these planes back over to Eagle Nest. I’m 
giving you the Silver Hawk. It’s fast, and carries a machine-gun.” 

Kansas ground a cigarette under his heel and swore. “Jim, that 
big-barreled plutegewump, hounding a girl with his ’breeds and 
planes and hired snoopers—that day you knocked him down, if 
it’d been me, I’d ’ve kicked his face off! If it wasn’t for hurting 
Joyce, I’d tell some people what I know, and they’d fight him off 
his feet-—they’d make a beautiful hash out of him—” 
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“What you know?” Dorn interrupted. It was his first intima- 
tion that Joyce had told Kansas anything about herself. He de- 
manded: “They—who?” 

Kansas thought for a moment. He said: “I don’t believe she 
would mind my telling this; you maybe know most of it already. 
She told me a little about it; and after I got back to Eagle Nest— 
Burton, there, he’s posted on all the political maneuvers of the 
province. I pumped him and found out the rest. Did you know 
Carter-Snowdon’s running for election down in the Koot’nys?” 

“Ves.” Dorn had learned that in his hunt for facts about Car- 
ter-Snowdon; he had attached little importance to a political con- 
test in a minor riding, but now his interest quickened as Kansas 
went on: 

“Do you know any details about his campaign, Jim—I mean, 
what don’t come out in newspapers? MHere’s what Burt says. 
He says Carter-Snowdon isn’t only running for election himself, 
but he’s supplying the money for other candidates—he’s leading 
a powerful faction; he’s trying to sweep his men, with_ himself 
of course at the head, into power. If he wins, he'll be boss of 
the whole works.” 

There, in his partner’s words, Dorn suddenly had the explana- 
tion of one riddle at least. All along he had felt, though with no 
substantial reason, that something besides the personal element was 
bound up with Carter-Snowdon’s hunt for Joyce, and now he knew 
that in some way she was connected with this political battle be- 
tween warring factions. 
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“Burt says he’s running on a ‘Damn-Yank’ platform,” said 
Kansas. “He says that when a politician up here hasn’t any other 
planks to stand on, or wants to befog the real issues, he begins 
beating the big boomberoo about the damn’ Yanks. Goes around 
barking at the States. Pulls that old, worn-out ‘annexation’ bogey 
out of the bandbox. And it gets votes—it gets votes! Lord, if 
we didn’t have some things down there as bad or worse, I wouldn’t 
believe it—” 

Dorn interrupted: ‘“What’s this battle about—what’re the real 
issues? Does Burton know any personal details?” 

“He says the real issue, which Carter-Snowdon’s camp wants to 
: befog, is the question of conservation. This reform faction that’s 
fighting him, they want to make the big timber companies cut their 
limits cleaner, dispose of slash, reforest, help bear the fire-preven- 
tion cost—and not just gut the country till a man can’t live in it. 
The same principle applies to the mines, the fisheries—all the 
natural resources.” 

To Dorn those issues were a vivid reality. He had flown over 
the fire-swept, mine-gutted districts down near the Border. He 
had watched that desolation creeping steadily northward till it 
threatened to seize and deflower this beautiful wilderness north of 
the Canadian National. Unless wise leadership intervened, it was 
only a question of time till the most magnificent forestry on the 
continent would have vanished. 

“T understand,” he said. “That fight’s been brewing ever since I 
was born. Up here we’ve got the benefit of your example down 








gunner managed to throw themselves clear. .. . . Dorn saw their “guardian angels” catch the air and open. 


there; we’re waking up before it’s all gone. God help ’em plow 
Carter-Snowdon under in that fight!” 

Then, still groping to explain Joyce’s connection with this battle, 
he swung back to a remark Kansas had made a few minutes 
ago, and said: “You said you knew a thing to sweep Carter- 
Snowdon off his feet—‘if it wasn’t for hurting Joyce.’ Kansas, 
she told you something—about herself. She would never speak 
of it to me. But she told Bergelot; and she'd tell you a hundred 
times quicker because you’re my partner and you're the one to 
look out for her now. Kansas, what did Joyce tell you?” 

Kansas would not answer at once, or look up at Dorn. 

To Kansas it was a tragic irony that Jim Dorn, of all men, 
should fall upon this evil luck. For Kansas knew that Dorn loved 
Joyce McNain with all the passion of his profound and silent 
nature. There had been a strange, mysfical note in his words 
about Joyce—as though for him she were clothed in fragrance 
and purity, in the mysteries and elusive wildness of nature. 

So Kansas had believed it best for Jim Dorn to tell him noth- 
ing, and he had said so to Joyce. But this morning two new 
factors had sprung up; one was Dorn’s resolve to go away; about 
that Kansas was thinking: “He can go away; he can think he’s 
given her up; but he never will—not till he knows definitely.” 
The other was his promise to her—not to tell Dorn the truth 
until such time as he would not be coming back to her again—for 
she never wanted to face him after he knew. ... . That time 
had come now. (Continued on page 142) 
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Lap, as nearly everyone knows, was a 
real dog; and he became one of the most 
famous characters in America through the 
genius of his master in showing him for 
what he was—a great dog but yet a dog. 


Illustrated by Paul Bransom 


GRE came to the Place on the strength of a sheaf of 
letters of introduction which would have gained ad- 
mittance for Benedict Arnold into the Sons of the 
Revolution. The letters were from European friends to 
whom the Mistress and the Master owed much, in the 
way of courtesies and hospitality. 

Wherefore Mrs. Héloise Lejeune was invited to spend 
a week at the Place, on her arrival in America on a tour 
which was to serve as basis for a series of lectures in 
her own Latin country. She accepted the invitation 
with much alacrity. 

“Everything in life has to be paid for,” grumbled the 
Master as he and the Mistress sat in their car at the 
tural railroad station waiting for the guest’s belated train. 
“And always it has to be paid for at the most incon- 
venient times and in the most inconvenient way. Debts 
that can be settled in cash are the easiest to wipe out. 
The others are the really tough ones. They make me 
wish there were a moral bankruptcy court I could go 
through. We didn’t want to visit at any of those houses 
in England and Scotland and France. We'd have had a 
better time and a less expensive time, at hotels or village 
inns. And now of course three of our loving hosts are 
collecting, by sawing off this Lejeune woman on us as a 
guest—at a time when I ought to be working twelve 
hours a day and when you want to get those songs of 
yours finished. Why couldn’t she—” 

A reassuring pat on his shoulder made the Master 
turn in annoyance toward his wife. The Mistress was 
not a shoulder-patter; and he wondered glumly why she 
should choose this irritating mode of trying to dispel his 
crankiness. But her gloved hands were resting lightly 
on the car’s steering-wheel—even as the pat was re- 
peated with insistent vehemence. 

Not a hand, but an absurdly small and very white 
paw was tapping the man’s shoulder. 

A huge collie—mahogany-and-snow of color, and with deep-set 
dark eyes behind which lurked a Soul—had been lying lazily on 
the rear seat. At the peevish note in the Master’s voice, the 
dog had risen worriedly, and had shown quick sympathy for his 
god’s unknown trouble by patting eagerly at the nearest part of 
the man’s anatomy. 

The Master’s scowl changed .to a reluctant grin as he leaned 
back and rumpled the collie’s classic head. 

“Lie down, Laddie,” he said. “It’s all right. Or if it isn’t, you 
can’t make it so by swatting my shoulders with your dusty feet. 
This is the only clean white suit I have left.” 

The dog stretched out again on the seat, his plumed tail wagging. 
Lad was well content. The tone’ of annoyance was gone from the 
man’s voice. Apparently everything was all right again. That 
was all Lad wanted to make certain of. 

“Mrs. Lejeune wrote that beautiful essay in verse, on dogs, for 
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As the express bore down upon the cat, a swirl of orange- 


one of the English magazines,” the Mistress was saying. ‘So she 
must like them. I wouldn’t have brought Lad over to meet her 
unless her essay had shown such a splendid understanding of—” 

“Mrs. Lejeune didn’t write it,” was the Master’s morbid con- 
tradiction. “Maeterlinck wrote it. She took most of the best 
things in his ‘My Friend the Dog,’ and rhymed them and put them 
into her own words. Just the same, she wouldn’t have done it 
if she hadn’t liked dogs. That’s the one bright spot—or the least 
un-bright spot—in the thought of having her at Sunnybank with 
us for a whole interminable week. She—” 

The behind-time train hooted dismally as it neared the station. 
The Master left the car and hurried along the platform to meet 
the guest. A minute later he returned, convoying a large and 
grenadierlike woman whose walk and demeanor gave somehow 
the impression that she was leading a ceremonial parade of ancient 
Egyptian priests. 
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The Mistress had signaled Lad to jump over to the front seat 
at her side, leaving the tonneau to Mrs. Lejeune and the Master 
and an extensively labeled array of hand-luggage which a station 
porter distributed as best he could between and around their feet. 

With lofty graciousness and with an ever-so-slight foreign ac- 
cent, Mrs. Lejeune acknowledged the Mistress’ greeting. Then 
she stiffened at sight of the great mahogany-and-snow collie that 
nestled at her hostess’ side, on the front seat. 

Lad returned her unloving look with an icy gaze of aloofness. 
Then, with his tulip ears flattened close to his head, he turned 
his back on her. There was chill insult in the collie’s manner. 
He did not like this newcomer. One glance had been enough 
to settle that fact in his uncannily psychic mind. He did not 
like her, and he saw she did not like him. 

The Mistress and the Master, in the order named—these two 
were Sunnybank Lad’s deities. To them, from puppyhood, he 
had given eager and worshiping service. The rest of mankind did 
not interest him. But to most of the Place’s guests he accorded a 
calm courtesy. Toward none of them had he showed the affront- 
ing and affronted distaste which he bestowed on the large Mrs. 
Lejeune. 

“This is Laddie,” the Mistress was explaining to her visitor, 
speaking fast and trying to ignore the collie’s rudeness. “I know 
how fond of dogs you are. So I—” 

“T am not!” denied Mrs. Lejeune with charming frankness. “I 
detest them. I find them either gleesome or fleasome. When they 
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tinted fur flashed across the track. Sunnybank Lad had gone into action. 


are gleesome they smear their muddy paws on people’s white 
dresses. When they are fleasome, they—” 

Laddie created a diversion at this point in the guest’s harangue. 
A right alluring and thrilling scent had assailed his keen nostrils, 
so potently as to banish momentarily his disgust at this noxious 
stranger. The scent exhaled from a square black satchel the 
porter was lifting into the car from the heap of luggage on the 
platform-edge. 

Lad leaned far over the back of the seat, sniffing at the satchel 
with pleased interest. From a tiny wire grillwork at one end 


of the bag a sharp hiss rewarded the poke of his exploring nose. 
The hiss was followed by a fretful yowl which rose in timbre and 
volume until it merged into a second and more irate hiss. 

Instantly Mrs. Lejeune’s lofty manner changed to solicitous 
tenderness. She bent over the satchel, lifting a corner of its lid 
and crooning softly into the interior: 








The filthy brute sha’n’t 





“There, there, Massoud, darling! 
bother you. He—” 

Mrs. Lejeune’s promise was broken well-nigh before it was 
made. The inch-wide opening of the bag’s top was vastly enter- 
taining to the inquisitive Lad. In merry expectation he nosed at 
the crack, to widen it for better inspection. Mrs. Lejeune aimed 
a corrective slap at him. The slap did not reach its target. 

For the joggled lid flew wide, by reason of sudden internal 
pressure. A shapeless gray paw flashed forth—a paw equipped 
with a set of pinlike claws. Lad shrank back instinctively, with 
his nose-tip adorned by three red furrows. At the same instant 
Massoud, a large and gray and frantically spitting Persian cat, 
whizzed forth from the satchel into a new and unfriendly world. 

“Kittykittykitty!”” wailed Mrs. Lejeune imploringly as she 
grabbed for the escaping cat. 

But Kittykittykitty rewarded the effort at capture by sideswip- 
ing virulently her owner’s large, fat hand as it sought to seize 
her flying gray form. The same leap carried Massoud clear of the 
car and onto the station platform. Thence, without breaking her 
stride, she made a dash for the far side of the tracks. 

Elated at the jolly adventure which had come so opportunely 
into his staid life, Lad gave chase. Before either the Mistress 
or the Master could guess at his intent, he was out of the car 
and galloping in mischievous pursuit. The whole thing happened 
in a fraction of a second. 

Now, Massoud was in about as much danger of harm from 
Lad as would be a duck from immer- 
sion into a pond. The great collie had 
the fighting pluck and prowess of a 
tiger. But never had he harmed any 
creature smaller and weaker than him- 
self. His meeting with the suddenly 
abhorred Mrs. Lejeune had somehow 
aroused in him the perverse imp of 
mischief that never sleeps any too 
soundly at the bottom of a collie’s 
nature. 

He could not wreak his dislike on 
Mrs. Lejeune herself. Not only was 
she a woman, but also she was very 
evidently a guest. And from baby- 
hood Lad had understood and obeyed 
the rigidly simple Guest-law of the 
Place. But he could and would pester 
her and at the same time add to his 
own fund of amusement by chasing 
harmlessly the cat she had crooned to 
so lovingly. 

Toward the tracks catapulted the 
fugitive, ears flat, tail enormous, the 
shapeless gray legs carrying her over 
the ground at an amazing pace. Close 
behind galloped the big collie, mis- 
chief in every inch of his giant body 
and in his deep-set eyes. Lad was 
having a beautiful time. The. Mis- 
tress was first to find voice. 

“Laddie!” she called. “Lad!” 

Almost in midair the charging collie 
checked his run. Always had he 
obeyed that soft voice. Nearly al- 
ways, hitherto, he had rejoiced to obey 
it. But now his obedience was solely 
a matter of lifelong duty. Humans 
had such a silly way of interrupting, 
just when sport was at its height! 

He halted disgruntledly, and made as though to come back 
to the car. Then, changing his purpose, he stood stock-still 
for an instant, while the mischief and even the reluctance went 
out of his eyes, leaving them troubled and alert. 

Massoud had sped across the nearer of the two railroad tracks 
beyond the side platform. But as she struck the farther track, 
she was aware of a sinister buzzing of the rail beneath her gallop- 
ing paws and of a dismaying roar that ripped at her temperamental 
nerves. 

Glancing sidewise as she ran, she beheld a gigantic black bulk 
rushing down at her. 

The New York express was thundering southward, making no 
stop at this unimportant country station. Massoud saw it loom- 
ing above her. Strength and sense deserted her, at the sight. She 
had reached the far rail of the express track. On it she crouched 
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—helpless, shuddering, 
her glazed green eyes 
fixed on the onrushing 
locomotive. 

It was this which 
had caused Lad to 
check his leisurely re- 
turn toward the car 
and to the Mistress 
who had summoned 
him thither. Seated 
beside the Mistress in 
that same car, not a 
month agone, he had 
seen a stray kitten cut 
in two as it meandered 
across a railroad track 
in front of a train. 
Well did the dog real- 
ize Massoud’s sicken- 
ing peril. 

The Master saw also. 
Even as the cat came 
to a paralyzed stand- 
still on the rail, the 
man moved the bulk of 
his shoulders between 
his guest and her pet’s 
impending slaughter. 
Mrs. Lejeune thus 
missed seeing Mas- 
soud’s terrified pause, 
though, nursing her 
scratched hand, she 
sought to follow the 
chase by peering 
around the Master’s in- 
terfering shoulders. 
She filled the air with i¥Pe 
denunciatory lamenta- : 
tions and with shrill 
demands that the mur- 
derous dog be recailed 
from his pursuit. Nei- 
ther of her hearers 
gave heed. we 

For as the express 
bore down upon the cat, a swirl of sunlit 
orange-tinted mahogany fur flashed across the 
track, under the very prow of the engine’s 
cowcatcher. Sunnybank Lad had gone into 
action. 

Seemingly bent on a hideous form of suicide, 
the mighty collie hurled himself at lightning 
speed in front of the roaring train. Across the 
track he sped at the incredible pace known to 
no dog but collie and greyhound. As he 
sprang, he dipped his head earthward, without 
abating one jot of his fiery speed. 

Then the express, traveling at nearly sixty 
miles an hour, cut off the onlookers’ view of the scene. The 
guest continued to whicker forth her wild commands. The Mis- 
tress stared at the obstructing train’s spinning wheels with bone- 
white face and hard-set mouth. Unconscious of what he did, the 
Master swore softly and venomously, as an accompaniment to 
Mrs. Lejeune’s screeched prattle. 

A million centuries crawled by. Then the express was gone, 
leaving a blinding eddy of cinders and dust and smoke in its wake. 
Through the murk stared the Mistress and the Master, their gaze 
studying the gleaming rails, with sick horror for signs of what 
they dreaded. 

On the far side of the track, perhaps twenty feet beyond the 
rails, stood Lad. From between his mighty jaws dangled and 
squirmed and writhed and yowled a mass of gray fur. He was 
holding the rescued Massoud deftly and gently by the nape of her 
furry neck, even as he had snatched her up during his shrewdly 
judged dash across the track. 

Through the haze of dust and cinders Mrs. Lejeune caught her 
first semi-distinct view of the situation. She saw her adored cat 
twisting futilely in the grip of a huge dog—a dog seemingly bent 
upon breaking her rieck. 
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With a dexterity foreign to most 
women of her size, she darted across 
the track, and grabbed her imperiled 
and indignant cat, holding the squalling and spitting and scratching 
feline hysterically to her breast—and at the same time aiming a 
fervent kick at Lad. 

The kick caught the dog full in the ribs, painfully and humili- 
atingly. In all Laddie’s three years of life, never before had he 
been kicked. At the Place dogs were not punished in that way, 
the Master believing that a man can find better ways of showing 
his inferiority to dumb brutes than by kicking them. The un- 
precedented assault staggered-the collie. He whirled on the as- 
sailant, his curved white eyeteeth agleam from under his upcurled 
lip. 

Had a man other than the Master done this foul thing to him, 
Lad would have been at the aggressor’s throat before the punitive 
foot could have touched ground again. But this was a woman; 
and Lad contented himself with snarling loathingly up into her 
rage-purpled face. Then, majestically, he strode back to where 
the Mistress and the Master stood. 

He thrust his muzzle into the Mistress’ cupped hand, for com- 
fort and for praise. He got both. With difficulty the Master 
swallowed words which would have shamed the Place’s hospitality. 
Then he said, to his wife: 
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Try to explain what really happened. 
If I tried to speak to her, now, I'd say 
I’m going to walk. Come along, 


“Drive home with her. 
I can’t explain it to her. 
things I could be jailed for. 
Laddie.” 

Thus began a visit which to this day is remembered at the 
Place as might be an epidemic of smallpox. On Lad it bore 
harder than on the humans. Always, from farther back than he 
could remember, the collie had been as free throughout the house 
at any and all times as were his owners. But now everything 
was different. 

In the first place, the obese guest with the faint Continental 
accent, and the temperamental Persian cat, were ubiquitously 
present; and their presence shattered for Lad the sweet peace of 
the home he loved. They hated him, these two intruders; they 
made no secret of their hate. Moreover, an hour after their 
arrival, the Mistress had led the collie to a kennel down near the 
stables, and very gently had made him understand this was to be 
his abiding-place, for the time. He was forbidden the house— 
he who had been the house’s guard and honored inmate from 
puppyhood! 

Worse—his queerly sensitive mind told him the Mistress was 
wretchedly unhappy and that the Master was in a continuously 
villainous temper. 

The great dog grieved bewilderedly over these manifesta- 
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Lad churned the lake 
to foam as he swung the 
heavy body sidewise. 
This time Mrs. Lejeune 
missed her clutch for 
him, as, straining every 
muscle, the great dog 
dragged her shoreward. 


tions of malaise in the 
two humans he wor- 
shiped. True, both of 
them contrived to hide 
their state of mind 
from the guest, but no 
slightest shade of hu- 
man mood can be hid- 
den from a chum 
collie. 

Exiled and worriedly 
sad, the dog moped 
miserably around the 
Place, welcoming with 
pathetic eagerness his 
very few chances to 
romp or walk with the 
Mistress or the Master, 
during such times as 
one or both of them 
was free from the en- 
tertaining of their 
guest. 

Also there were din- 
ners, and at least one 
tea and a garden party, 
in Mrs. Lejeune’s 
honor. Such functions 
implied the presence of 
many outsiders. Lad 
hated crowds. 

Mrs. Lejeune did not 
scruple to tell all and 
sundry the story of 
Lad’s supposed attempt 
to kill her darling Mas- 
soud. Nor did she hes- 
itate to reiterate to 
everyone that the very 
sight of a dog nause- 
ated her. In that dog- 
loving Hinterland com- 
munity—especially 
among the Place’s inti- 
mates, who were fond of Lad—she won scant popularity. 

“Why did you write that essay poem praising dogs, if you hate 
them so?” asked the Master once, when she had been holding 
forth on this chronic dislike of hers. 

“Why did your American poet Fergus Greene write exquisite 
child-poems, when he abominated brats?” she countered. “Why 
did the English poet Keyler write that deathlessly beautiful horse- 
ballad of his, when he shuddered at the sight of a horse? Chil- 
dren and dogs and horses are popular themes with the masses. 
Anything written about them is certain of popularity, if it is well 
done. For that matter, it is common knowledge that the most 
inspired dog-book ever written was by a man who not only did 
not own dogs, but who was afraid of them. He told me that 
when he came to America to lecture, people used to insist on 
bringing their horrible dogs for him to see, and it was the worst 
ordeal that he ever went through. Now, cats—especially Persian 
cats—” 

“Yes,” vaguely assented the Master, “now, cats. 
Persian cats—” 

He broke off to watch Massoud craftily stalking an oriole that 
was singing its heart out, from the summit of a tiny veranda-side 
shrub. At the Place, songbirds of every kind were as much at 
home as was Lad himself. No cat or other animal was allowed to 
molest them. As a result they were as (Continued on page 140) 
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MICHAEL T. 
MEEHAN 


marched to the tune of our 
time when he gave up his 
job as micnager of a theater- 
ticket agency to become a 
broker. His first month’s earn- 
ings on the curb, it is said, 
were eighteen dollars; so he 
sold tickets at night to support 
his family. But by 1920 he 
bought a Stock Exchange seat 
—for ninety thousand dollars. 
Today his firm has five seats 
on the New York Exchange, 
paying more than a quarter 
million for the last. 


Mr. Meehan, whose picture 
appears below, isthirty-six, and 
“started” just ten years ago. 
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MADELINE 
SNYDER 


originated the “Party 
Factory” — formally 
known as the Chil- 
dren’s Entertainment 
Bureau. With her as- 
sistants she rushes into 
the home when the 
little angels from the 
neighborhood are fear- 
lessly treading all over 
the place, and super- 
vises games, treasure- 
huntsand theimpartial 
distribution of prizes. 
Recently Mrs. Snyder 
went to Europe to ac- 
quaint herself with the 
pastimes of young 
royalty—among them 
Princess Elizabeth, 
Mussolini’s boys, and 
the younger children 
of the King of Spain. 


In Tune with 





ERNEST 
POOLE 


does a difficult and inter- 
esting thing — writes the 
story of “ourselves,” the 
mass of us who make up 
the American people. 

He represents dramati- 
cally, but without distor- 
tion, the lives of the 
unexceptional — endows 
the ordinary man with 
significance. He was hailed 
as a writer of first rank 
with the appearance of 
“The Harbor,” thirteen 
years ago, and has fol- 
lowed it with his equally 
successful “‘His Family” 
and “Silent Storms.” 


We have in this issue a 
story by Mr. Poole, “‘One 
of Us,” which is, we be- 
lieve, of unusual interest. 
His picture is below. 
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Our Times 


DOROTHY 
ARZNER 


is the only woman ap- 
pointed motion-picture 
director in a great com- 
pany in the past ten years. 
Her path to that place 
was unusual. After gradu- 
ation from college, she 
became an ambulance- 
driver. When the war 
was over, she got her start 
with Paramount as a 
script typist. Soon she 
became a film cutter. 

Then she wrote film stories 
until she returned to Para- 
mount to edit “Old Iron- 
sides,’”” which led to her 
selection as director for 
“Fashions for Women,” 
leading to a string of suc- 
cesses up to the current 
“Get Your Man.” Her 
picture appears below. 
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HOPE 
WILLIAMS 


has taken, successfully, 
the difficult step from 
“society”’ to the stage, 
and is playing a 
principal part to 
packed houses. She 
is in “Paris Bound,” 
one of the season’s 
triumphs in New York. 


Though she had ap- 
peared only in plays 
put on by the Comedy 
Club and the Junior 
League, both Arthur 
Hopkins, producer, 
and Philip Barry, au- 
thor, predicted con- 
fidently the success she 
won on the same stage 
with professionals. 

In private life she is 
the wife of Dr. R. 
Barton Read. 


CHARLES L. 
LAWRENCE 


recently was awarded the Col- 
lier Trophy for the greatest 
achievement in aviation in 
America. Likely you are ask- 
ing, what did he do? 

Only design the famous Wright 
air-cooled whirlwind motor 
which was used by the great 
trans-ocean flyers Lindbergh, 
Chamberlin, Byrd, Maitland, 
Hegenberger, Brock, Schlee, 
Smith and Bronte. 

Lawrence, whose picture ap- 
pears below, once was asked 
why he had no public credit 
for his share, and he returned: 
“Who ever heard the name of 
Paul Revere’s horse?” 


Photo by Aero Digest 
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‘By 


William 
Withers 
Douglas 


whose observation 
post, for this humor 
of our diverting 
day, is Detroit. 
Here is the 1928 
successor to the fa- 
mous Mr. Dooley.” 


Illustrated by 
R. L. Lambdin 

















Columbus feller beat it for United States—where guys are hafing wild West show with Indians. 


verybodys |'ree and Brave 


I ASK my girl-fren Purl—how: would she lik pick-nick for Fort 

July sellum-braschun—what she say. 

She say—O. K. weeth me, Keed—Nick are doc-tair. 

In my new model auto-mo-beel we drive-um ovver—to Joe’s 
bungle-low—he call it—where hees wife queet hollaring at heem 
on inside—when we ringum door bell. 

I askum—how would Joe and Marie lik for to go on nice pick- 
nick for Fort July—to Belle Isle they mus go weeth us all day— 
swimming we go in—canoe-boat we ride-um—haf wan beeg time 
all round. In evening time we com ovver bridge to ’Lec-trick 
Park—ride-um shootum-shoots—rollum-coaster—evver’ting we 
ride-um. 

Marie, she clop hands—thees are good time for getting Joe to 
buyum new dress and hat called sporty-outfits—also swimming 
soots. Joe, he say—sure, they go on pick-nick—but 
what for are thees Fort July holiday? 

I laf to heem—he are such emmy-grant—not lik 
me, hees broader Nick, who are 100% ’Nited 
Stateser weeth beeg bootlegger bees- 
ness. Joe, he all time stay foren-er 
from old contree—nevvair cotchum 
on to ’Nited States style lik me— 
nevvair be smart feller lik hees 
broader Nick. 

I tellum how ’tis—thees Fort July 
are wan beeg holiday for ’Nited 
States pee-pool—evver-body are Free 
and Bu-rave—drinkum op hooch lik 
on Noos-Years—shootum off Chinese 
fire-wurks—go on pick-nick—haf 
beeg blowum-out. ’S fact. 

Joe, he ask—where at I learnum 
all thees stuff ‘bout ’Nited States 
holidays so queek. I tellum in Hees- 
tree Buok.I learnum—gettum 100% 
edgum-cashun on my own-sef—I are 
op on hees-tree and topix of daytime. 
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Purl also hear thees t’ings—she so glad she half such smart feller 
for boy-fren. 

I tellum—I haf got thees idea from my fren Pete—who run 
hot dog. My fren Pete haf lotsa buoks to home—lotsa buoks 
he keepum in I’il show-case where he lif—lik rich feller—onlee, 
my fren Pete, he readum all thees buoks. 

I buy Topix-of-day-time 
_,'| Magazine from feller whoos 
a 

ZA | luok all ovver for thees wan 
ZA } —he haf so many magazines 
we ld _ +} weeth con-fess-shuns on hees 
ly wh” | stand. Also I stop by Pete’s 
< hy! hot dog for bite—leesten to 
=— 0" le | how contree are getting ‘long 
—leesten to fellers whoos 
ae talk on thees topix weeth 
opple pie in mout’. Thees 
guys all know whas-matter 

weeth thees con-tree. 

I learnum ’bout wan Colum- 
bus feller—who are boy-fren 
weeth som queen in Spain— 
she tellum hoos-ban are com- 
ing—so he beat it for ’Nited 
States—where guys are haf- 
ing wild West show weeth 
Indians. Joost lik Lindy— 
thees Columbus feller gettum 
write-op in noos-paper—first 
guy to cross ocean in ship. 

After while so many fellers 
haf to leaf queens in old con- 
tree—thees ’Nited States get- 
tum name, “Home-town of 
Free and Bu-rave”—evver- 
body Free—evver-body Bu- 
rave. ’S fact. 













Woodrow Weel- 

son gif evver-body 

free lesson on 
writing notes. 
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On page t’ree—some king 
in old-contree passum law— 
evver-body mus’ go to English 
church—where God Saves the 
King. Chicago fellers doan lik 
thees English idea—tellum pee- 
pool thees English church law 
are stepping on snake. Lotsa 
pee-pool get same idea—leavum 
English flata—gettum on May- 
flower ship—come to ’Nited 
States where pee-pool doan haf 
go to English church—doan haf 
go to enny church—all go to 
moving-pitcher-show on Sun- 
day. Hees-tree buok printum 
all thees—showum pitcher 
where title say, “Pilgrim’s 
Landing—Property of Public 
Library” at bottom. These 
pitcher are of rock where Pil- 
grims land before credit-fellers 
mak them grandfathers for 400 
high-class ’Nited Statesers. 

Joe, he ask—are thees onlee 
reason for Free and Bu-rave 
pick-nick. 

I showum Meestair George 
Washum-ton—who. are stand- 
ing op weeth-out rocking boat 
on Delaware. He wurld champ 
hoos-band—nevvair gettum 
cotched in lie—also he are 
Daddy of Con-tree—mak thees 
’Nited States from English 
free. George Washum-ton win 
war from English—mak thees 
con-tree Free and Bu-rave all 
time—so Bendjum Franklin 





can deliver first Saturday Evening Post on Thursday morning. 
feller in hees-tree buok—he 
startum op thees Free idea also for colored pee-pool—makum 
colored pee-pool free from Southern gentlemen—who also wan 


Abber-ham Lee-conn ‘nother 


blondes. 


Mees-tair Lee-conn gif all colored guys easy jobs in hotel— 
gifum swell uney-forms to wear op to rooms weeth ginger-ale on 
tray to collect 25c tip. Also other colored guys—he gettum jobs 


in uney-forms weeth red 
caps—at rail-road station. 
Thees fellers carry soot- 
case across station floor— 
collect 10c weeth frown— 
25c weeth smile—S5Oc laf op 
sleeve. ’S fact. 

Abber-ham Lee-conn do 
good job on thees colored 
guys—makum mos’ free fel- 
lers in wurld—makum free 
all time—hoppee all time— 
nevvair are thees colored 
guys worrie *bout ennyt’ing 
—laf and chuckle weeth 
own-sef—free in head—even 
if poot in jail—not captured 
weeth worrie lik white pee- 
pool. 

Pat Henry are also show- 
ing in pitcher—weet-out 
Mike—Mike are in radio 
beesness, I hear feller say. 
Mees-tair Henry hollair for 
Liberty Magazine or Death 
—ontil French pee-pool gif 
Stat-chure of Liberty for 
heem to shod op—hees-tree 
buok say hee die enny-how. 

Dan-yell Boone are 


’nother hees-tree buok feller weeth raveling soot of close. He mak 
’Nited States free from Indians—shootum op—onlee miss wan 
Indian, whoos are named Will Rogers. Thees Will Rogers get 
revenge in cash monee—shootum hot-shoots at Congress farmers. 
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Mees-tair Lee-conn gif all colored guys easy jobs in hotel. 


body hoppee. 








Mees-tair Roos-felt are nex’ feller to 
roughrider over con-tree—he also show toot’ 
on danger line weeth smile—four outa fife 
are gottum. 

Ofter thees—Woodrow Weel-son gif ev- 
ver-body iree lesson on writing notes 
learnum all op on reading notes "bout World 
War—wheech are mak Safty-first for Dem- 
ocrats. Thees are ’Nited States’ beegest war 
—mak swell moving-pitch com out—mak all 
’Nited States fellers heros—all free & bu- 
rave at Ameerican Lee-gyun Conven-shun. 

General Persh-shing boss thees las’ war— 
he are smartest feller of all *"Nited States 
wars—doan haf to be President when he 
con home—joosta go by Chicago—where he 
feel to home weeth macheen-guns popping. 
*S fact. 

I tellum Joe—all thees hees-tree stuff hop- 
pen long time ’go—’Nited States gettum 
dee-vorce from Onglish—signum op first- 
papers on Fort July, 1776—makum city-zen, 
joosta lik all emmy-grants. Onglish doan lik 
thees—wans all "Nited Statesers to drink 
Onglish tea—’Nited Statesers wan’ gin in 
tea cup—doan like Onglish tea—thees mak 
battle of Rev-o-lu-shun per Minit men— 
wheech las long time—fellers still talk "bout 
Tea-pot weeth dome in Washum-ton. 

Tha’s why thees Fort July are holiday of 
free and bu-rave ‘Nited States pee-pool. 
Joe, he know how ’tis—ofter thees. 

Fort July, she com weeth rainings outside 
—holiday all wet outside—also inside house 
Marie weep lik rain—can not wear noo close 
lik sport. 

We startum out in auto. Joe, he say 
we haf good time ennyhow—Purl, she say 
shoos; I say youse tellum; Marie, she lai 





and say nobody are gonna be free & bu-rave than she is—evver- 


On way to Belle Isle—I tellum to Joe how ’tis thees pee-pool 
in ’Nited States are all free & bu-rave—besides hees-tree buok, 


I find out thees are fact my ownsef. Tak ’Nited States ladees 





Ladees nevvair haf to buy freedom—just shootum 
op hoosband if he doan soot. 


at—wan dress, 


for problem—ladees all free & bu-rave—all dress verree free. 
Dresses mak legs free for walking—also free for ennywon to luok 
wan underwear—ladees free from old-timer 


straight-jacket weeth 
laces—no more on- 
derskirt. Ladees also 
free weeth red paint 
on face—slapum on 
ennywhere —luoks 
nice. 

I tell Joe on quiet 
—free are ladees also 
"nother way—haf 
free-love sometimes 
— sometimes not. 
Free-love O. K. on 
dance floor—boy-fren 
are free to huggum— 
rub on cheek weeth 
whiskers—holdum on 
soft back weeth hand 
—while moosic play 
jazzie piece "bout nice 
blue sky. Moosic 
stop—free-love ovver 
—feller mus’ let go— 
untangle weeth girl- 
fren ontil moosic 
start op again. After 
while, in auto on way 
home—feller try same 
holding beesness— 
girl-fren tellum to 


be heem-self—northing doing—-mebbe sloppum. ’S fact. 

Girls in back seat—wan know what are we telling story "*bout— 
wheech are saved from answer when Marie luok out winder at 
rain wheech haf queet. Thees are why we turn round for going 
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to home—while Marie gettum on new sporty-close—weeth Purl 
helping. Mean-while—I tellum to Joe more free stuff. 

"Nited States are also home-town for free & bu-rave fellers 
—not onlee girls. All fellers free & bu-rave when wife go on 
veesit to con-tree—all bu-rave to go out weeth typewriters to 
bees-ness con-frence. Travel-salesman fellers free all time on 
trip. Movie-stars free l’il while—ontil new flame burnum op free- 
dom weeth marriage—joosta same, pretty soon free again. All 
rich fellers mus pay for freedom—pay alley-monee to actress 
ladees whoos are free to cotchum ’nother rich feller. 

On other hand—ladees nevvair haf to buy freedom—joost 
shootum op husband if he doan soot—jury always lettum go free 
ofter luoking at silk knees. ‘“Lec-trick chair nevvair gettum pol- 
ish wore off—evver-body free—evver-body bu-rave—drinkum 
enny-t’ing for kick. Thees are ’Nited States own idea—onlee 
con-tree lik thees in wurld—evver-body so free—evver-body so 
bu-rave—mus’ haf holiday on 
Fort July—to mak noise at 
reform-guys. ’S fact. 

Marie are soon fixed op 

weeth new sporty-outfit and 
smile —in traffic we get — 
where all Dee-troit pee-pool 
are riding slow—weeth same 
plan for pick-nick at Belle 
Isle. Long time are thees 
trip—w hile we startum on 
lonch—weeth coffee in hot- 
bottle slopping ovver on nice 
seat of my new model auto. 
In middle of ofter-noon—we 
puttum noos-papers in win- 
ders of auto—O. K. for dress- 
ing-room—ontil girls com out 
for Joe and me to go in weeth 
lotsa flys biting flesh. 

On way to swimming place 

we walk across nice grass 
field where old fellers in boys’ 
pants hollar to us—Fort— 
wee hollar back evver-time— 
July—ontil thees fellers wave 
arms and throw down I'l 
sticks they are playing game 
weeth—they so hoppee thees 
are holiday. 

Evver-body at swimming 

place are sittum on sand— 
hafing free luoks—wheech are 
plenty to luok at. Wan-two- 
t’ree pee-pool are in warter— 
so we stick in toe wheech are 
frozen weeth ice warter. 
Marie, she lettum sef down 
by ladder—warter com op 
wan inch weeth slowness— 
Marie squeal evver inch. Joe, 
he takum all ovver in wan 
flop—joomps in warter—op 
he coms hollaring—warter 
verie warm ofter first joomp. 
He tellum beeg lie. 

Ten-’leven minits—we are feenish weeth swimming—go for sit- 
tum on sand—to catchum nice tan on skin weeth sun-burn. We 
pileum op sand on Joe—whoos lie down—ontil two fellers step 
on hees stummick while running each other. 

Long time we sittum on sand onder sun—two-t’ree hour we sit- 
tum to hurrie op sun-burn—but she doan com—joosta I’il pink 
we are. On way to auto Joe mus’ tak’ las’ joomp in warter, to wash 
off sand. 

Back to auto dressing-room. Joe he are cotched weeth shivvers 
while girls tak long time dressing. Insitles auto—Joe, he drip war- 
ter from swimming soot—on nice new seat—also he doan washum 
off all sand. Outside close feel lik sand-paper on inside. Also 
sun-burn are pretty good—better than we first t’ink. 

Purl, she osk—weel I gif her somt’ing to eat for thees Lord’s 
sake—so we all hop in auto wheech haf lotsa sand on seats—ride 
ovver bridge to "Lec-trick Park—where hot dogs are hafing sale 
weeth pop. We eatum ham-bergers and hot dogs—ontil we almos’ 
cannot eatum pop-corn and pea-nuts—but mak room somhow— 
also for ice-creum co-ens. 


Everybody’s Free and Brave 


Insides place we go—where luoking glass are bent—mak all 
guys luok fonnee. Also in thees place are hole in floor—wheech 
mak air blow Marie’s dress op ovver head. Joe, he luok for 
feller whoos do thees—wan’ poonch heem in nose. 

Nex’ t’ing are rollum-coaster—Beeg Dipper, hees name. Thees 
are wan-derful t’ing, thees Beeg Dipper—joosta for fun, shees 
built weeth track op high on stilts—where I’il car go lik hell—op- 
hill, down-hill she skoot—while fellers hollar—whoop-pee—girls 
all squeel weeth arms round feller’s neck. 

Marie, she say she doan wan ride-um thees monkee-beesness— 
northing doing—ontil we tellum to her—are she on pick-nick, or 
not—where evver-body are free & bu-rave for Fort July. 

We squeeze in lil car—weeth arm round girl to holdum in- 
sides—while car start off round queek bend on two wheel—weeth 
Purl leaning on my sun-burn. In tunnel we go—forgettum sun- 
burn while hugging Purl—also kees her wan time—two time— 
t’ree time—onlee, las’ time 
we luok op to see we are not 
in dark tunnel—mus’ haf com 
out on las’ kees, when evver- 
body hollar for us. 

Op long hill we ride-um— 
we drop weeth girls squeeling 
to holdum queek. By gollee, 
I tink thees rollum-coaster 
stuff haf kick lik hooch. 

Marie, she say—thees are 
thee stuff—she lik-um fine— 
ride-um som-mor. Also O. K. 
weeth us—ride-um ten-’leven 
times—tryum out all rollum- 
coasters in park—ride-um off 
skin on sun-burn. 

Nex’, we take-um chance on 
beeg Coop-pee Doll—spend- 
um op six-seven dollairs ontil 
we catchum doll for each girl 
—also blankets, vase and 
two-t’ree box candy we win. 
Thees moosement are not so 
rubbing on red-hot sun-burn. 
After while we take-um wan 
more ride on Beeg Dipper 
rollum-coaster — wheech haf 
loos som of hees kick thees 
time—except in tunnel. 

On way home in auto—ev- 
verbody haf to sit in corner 
by own-sef—t hees help to 
stop moving sun-burn so he 
touch ennyt’ing. Fonnee 
t’ing—thees sun-burn are 
more so at night-time, weeth- 
out sun-shine on heem—get- 
tum worse all time. 

We stop to lettum out Ma- 
rie and Joe at hees house— 
while Marie h oll ar— doan 
touch her—she can gettum 
out her own-sef. Also she 
say they haf wan beeg holi- 
day on thees Fort July—but 
it tak verree bu-rave guys for to go threw thees Fort July pick- 
nick—no wan-dair all ’Nited Statesers are Free & Bu-rave—also 
whoos damn-fool idea are thees sun-burn. Good-night—so long— 
oh, oh, her shoulder—she say. 

Purl, she grittum toot weeth me—huggum op close enny-how— 
rest of way home to her ’partment. At door step, I osk her—haf 
I showum to them all, why thees ’Nited States pee-pool are free 
& bu-rave—weeth beeg sellum-braschun on Fort July—are not 
me, Nick, pretty smart feller whoos are op on all this hees-tree 
stuff? 

Purl, she smile when she kees me good-by and say—shoos, I 
haf pretty good idea for young feller—I cotchum-on fast—I are 
verree Free & Bu-rave—when I love-um op. ’S fact. 

I puttum my bran new model auto in hees garage—weeth onlee 
scraping wan fender on door. In my cellar I go for l’il good night 
Snort out of good wheeskee bottle—wheech mak me warm on in- 
sides lik I am shoulders on outsides—weeth thees wheeskee I 
drinkum toast for ’Nited States, Fort July, Free & Bu-rave Holi- 
day—wheech I haf gif 100% sellum-braschun. 


General Persh - shing 
joosta go by Chicago 
—where he feel to 
home weeth macheen- 
guns popping. 'S fact! 
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More popular 
than Am SOUP 


° ' as the one-hot-dish 
| in SUMMEr :! of summer meals 
aS ass gy “4 ’ 


4 } ELICIOUS, invigorating 

/ rial} soup! In the midst of all the 
cold meats, salads, iced desserts 

4% 4 and beverages of the summer 
id dining-table, good hot soup is a 
welcome contrast. It appeals to 

& J the appetite now with even 


greater charm. It has a bracing, 
tonic effect in the cold meal, 
which makes soup especially 
beneficial and healthful in 
the summertime. The hot, 
wholesome liquid food sets the 
digestive juices flowing more 
freely and in this way gives a 
renewed activity to a digestion 
steadily confronted with the 
task of assimilating so many 


cold foods. 


ATURALLY enough at this 

season, every woman seeks 
to spread before her family all 
the cooling, refreshing foods 
which are so inviting. She also 
knows the little secret of the 
one-hot-dish in meals of this 
kind—how healthful it is, how 
necessary to make all the other 
dishes taste their very best. 


DDING an equal quantity 
of water, bringing to a boil 
and simmering a few minutes. 
That is all the famous Campbell’s 
Soups require before serving on 
the table! And they are of such 
delicious quality that the 
proudest housewife is glad to 
serve them. 


Read the full list of twenty-one 
Campbell’s Soups printed on 
every label. Make your selections 
and order from your grocer. 
He has, or will get for 
15 vegetables you, any of the Campbell’s 
Rich broth Soups you select. 12 cents a can. 
Cereals 
Fresh herbs 
Seasoning 


«+--+ 32 different ingredients 
12 cents a can 


REEL SOUP ~ My how Campbell’s makes us grow! 
Everybody tells us so. 
We just beam with health and pride 
With our Campbell’s Soup inside! 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 
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Customs Inspector—“Got anything very valuable in this trunk? . . . 


The Traveler—‘I should say so. . . a whole carton of Chesterfields!” 
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and he had been told to pick out the mur- 
derer, if he could, from the line of men and 
boys slowly passing in front of him. In that 
gray relentless light their faces looked so 
menacing, so hard and tough and dangerous, 
that little Jimmy Fowler stood there rigid, 
quivering. 

“O God,” he prayed, “don’t let him come!” 
Then the voice of his wife inside of him 
seemed to whisper, sharp and clear: “Even 
if he does come by, keep quiet, can’t you? 
Not a word! It’s not too late! Five min- 
utes more, and you can walk right out of 
this!” 

But his heart gave a leap and began to 
pound—for here was the murderer, sure 
enough! No doubt about it, none at all! 
The two gold teeth, that little scar, those 
narrow, squinting, ugly eyes—dangerous eyes! 
Before he could decide what to do, Jimmy 
had violently squeezed the arm of the de- 
tective next to him. “Ive done it now! 
I'm in!” he thought. And it was a terrible 
soul-straining job to force that fixed bright 
steady smile back upon his quivering face. 
» He did, though, and he kept it there, both in 
the adjoining room, where a lot of men came 
crowding round, and again back with the 
District Attorney. And when that kind, 
quiet gentleman said: 

“I admire you, Mr. Fowler—” 

Then once more a glow of pride came 
rising up, and it helped a lot. Now it was 
easier to smile. 

“Oh, I’m all right—and I'll be all right. 
You can count on me,” he said. 

“I see we can,” the other replied, “and you 
can count on us, my friend. We're going to 
take good care of you.” 

“Lock me up?” cried Jim in alarm. The 
cfiicial smiled. 


“Oh, no,” he said. “Just see that you're 


protected, if there’s ever need of that.” 
“Oh,” said Jimmy with a frown, “I don’t 


want any detectives dogging my _ steps 
wherever I go. And there aint any need of 
it anyhow, so long as you keep this quiet, 
you know. I don’t suppose this murderer 
will come to trial for quite some time.” 

“It wont be long. We'll rush it through. 
The town has had enough of this.” 

“Fine!” said Jimmy heartily. “It can’t 
come too soon for me! But till it does, I 
don’t just see how I’m in any danger here. 
So long as my name’s kept quiet like this—” 

“I can’t promise you that exactly.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because,” the District Attorney said, 
“this whole outrage has gone so far that it’s 
the whole people’s business now to rid the 
town of these damned gangsters. And that 
wont be easy, friend—so we've got to use 
every weapon we can.” ‘ 

“Me, you mean.” 

“Yes. The public is scared. In that first 
trial it took us weeks to get a jury who 
would serve. And what did they do, right 
in face of the facts? Brought in a verdict 
last night of acquittal—acted like scared lit- 
tle rabbits! We don’t want to act like that 
any more, and we haven't any time to lose 
in showing this terror-stricken town that 
there are real men in it still—like you, I 
mean !” 

“Yes sir,” said Jimmy, forcing a smile. 
Good God, how he had to force it now! He 
tried so hard that he barely heard the kind 
steady voice of the other repeat that they 
would take good care of him. 

“Poor devil,” thought the District Attor- 
ney; “he’s smiling just like Cady Rose.” 


IMMY worked badly at the office that 
day, made one quite serious mistake, and 
got called down by the younger man who 
was running his department. Their talk left 
Jimmy hurt and sore. “Does he care one 
kttle damn what troubles I’ve on my mind?” 


ONE OF US 
(Continued from page 61) 


he asked. “I’ve slaved for these people 
twenty years. What do they care? I’m a 
nobody here.” And a nobody in the city’s 
great life—a nobody till they needed him. 
He recalled Bob’s question now. What had 
the town ever done for him that he should 
risk his life for it? 

“Nothing except raise my taxes,” Jimmy 
had answered with a scowl. And he started 
home now, feeling very forlorn. But the 
anxious face of his son that night, and the 
faces of his family, brought some comfort 
to him again, and steadied him. For they 
did care; they were proud of him, too—and 
Jimmy had a réle to play. With quiet sat- 
isfaction he told of that line of masked de- 
tectives and of his talk with the District 
Attorney. The family was much impressed. 

“We went pretty thoroughly over the 
ground and got on with each other mighty 
well. I can’t tell you all he said, but it’s 
goin’ to be all right, I guess. Don’t worry. 
I'm not goin’ to worry, myself. Just go 
along about my business.” 


HAT was the stuff, and it helped a lot. 

Rather to his own surprise, he had a 
good long sleep that night, to make up for 
the night before. The next day he came 
down late to breakfast and found an excited 
family group. For Bob had bought all the 
morning papers, and in each his father’s 
name appeared in headlines on the front 
page. For a moment Jim felt his heart 
contract, but then he looked up with that 
new smile. 

“I expected this,” he said. “The District 
Attorney told me as much—and we planned 
out how I should deal with any reporters 
who come along. There are some things 
that can be told and others that we want to 
hold back. And that applies to all of you, 
in answering questions from your friends.” 

Carefully he gave directions as to how 
much they could say, and they listened to 
him with a respect that was like balm to 
Jimmy’s soul. 

“Are you coming to school with me, 
Daddy dear?” asked his small daughter 
anxiously. He gave her a little glance and 
saw she was dying to show him off to her 
friends. 

“No, I'd better go alone today,” he an- 
swered, with a casual air. And he felt Helen 
wince at that. 

“Oh, no, you wont—I’ll go with you!” said 
Bob. 

“No, Bob, you'll do nothing of the kind,” 
said Jimmy, in decided tones. And Bob re- 
plied quite meekly: 

“Very well, sir—just as you say.” 

A bit later, Jimmy stepped out on the 
porch; and after a quick look around, he 
started walking up the street. He turned 
and saw his wife and mother anxiously 
watching from the window. Cheerfully he 
waved his hand and went on, with that fixed 
steady smile. He had spied no detectives 
near the house; he wondered if any were 
following now. He did not like to look 
around. If he had, he might have seen his 
son saunter carelessly out of the house and 
join two men who had just appeared. All 
three of them walked after him. 

Arriving at the office, Jimmy created an 
effect. The men and girls in the big room 
all stared and whispered as he came in. 
Soberly he walked to his desk, took off his 
coat, put on his gray alpaca jacket and his 
sleeve-guards, went to work. But he was 
aware of their glances still. “They wouldn’t 
have thought I had it in me,” he told him- 
self. They were all surprised that he could 
be so quiet now. They forgot that his one 
strong point had been his sober steadiness. 
In this enormous noisy town, it had done 
him little good before; he had always been 
unnoticed here—just a quiet little clerk. But 
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his quiet was an asset now. Soon he was 
called into the room of the senior member 
of the firm, and that gentleman looked at 
Jim as though he had just discovered him. 

“We're mighty proud of you, Fowler,” he 
said. “You've taken a fine courageous 
stand, and we’re proud that you are one of 
us. If any newspaper men drop in, I want 
you to know that I’m going to say how 
thoroughly we've respected you here, for 
your good steady honest work—all through 
these twenty years of our growth.” 

In spite of himself, just for an instant,.an 
ironic little quiver showed on Jimmy Fow- 
ler’s lips. “He wants publicity!” he thought. 

“Thank you, sir,” was his reply. “From 
what the District Attorney said, I’m sure 
that he’ll be glad of that. It ought to help 
my testimony—especially if you can say 
that I’ve been careful in my work, and ac- 
curate.” 

“We certainly can! 
years of our growth—” 

“Yes sir, I’ll remember that.” 

His employer colored a bit. “Now what 
can we do for you, Fowler?” he asked, in 
a bluff and kindly tone. “We want to make 
this thing, of course, just as easy as we can. 
If you care to get off now and then, for any- 
thing you need to do—” 

“Thank you. I would like to go out for 
a few minutes,” Jimmy replied. 

And that afternoon he went to see about 
having his life-insurance increased. But 
there he was given an ugly shock. For kindly 
and politely they refused him what he asked, 
except on terms so exorbitant that it made 
his blood run cold! “So that’s what they 
think of my chances, eh?” His whole atti- 
tude abruptly changed. In his interviews with 
reporters that night, at home among his fam- 
ily, he said just as little as he could, and 
tried hard to minimize his own importance 
in this affair. The last thing he wanted now 
was any more publicity! He could give 
no photograph, he said; the District Attor- 
ney would not allow it. Helen, his wife, 
was quick to catch the significance of that 
remark; and after the reporters left, he had 
a mighty uncomfortable time—both women 
begging him to leave town. Helen suggested 
Canada, and old Mrs. Fowler wept and im- 
plored. Sternly Jimmy cut them short. No 
chance for “Ivanhoe” tonight; Dorothy’s 
bedtime was already passed. As she kissed 
him good night, she clung to him, and gave 
him a swift adoring look that warmed him 
like a sudden flame. 


In all these twenty 


ROM that day, there began for Jimmy 

Fowler a new and changed existence. He 
had some bad times on the street at first. 
He thought for a while of taking a taxi, but 
soon discarded that idea; he had read too 
often in the news of taxies being used for 
murders. No, let the city take care of him 
now. “They certainly want to keep me 
alive,” thought Jimmy Fowler anxiously, 
“and they probably mean to have me fol- 
lowed on the street wherever I go.” But the 
first time he drew near the corner where the 
murder had occurred, Jimmy grew rigid with 
suspense. Queer, how different people looked. 
Crowds and crowds, in front and behind him. 
How many gangsters were lurking there? 
At any moment there might be a shot! 
“And I'd barely hear it!” Jimmy groaned. 
He set his teeth and walked rapidly on— 
with that bright fixed smile upon his face, 
the same smile he had seen before on the face 
of little Cady Rose. 

But the smile grew easier, later that week. 
He was sure of those detectives now, for he 
had noticed them more than once. They 
kept close behind him in any thick traffic. 
Often he spied Bob with them, too, and that 
gave him a tingling little glow, for he knew 
how his son admired him. One evening, 
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though, he gave a jump; and it was all that 
he could do to keep from running! He saw 
his mistake only just in time! It wasn’t a 
shot. A passing taxi had back-fired just be- 
hind him. That was all. “By George!” he 
exclaimed. He would have liked to wipe the 
sweat from his brow, but he knew that 
Bob was close behind. Smiling, Jimmy 
walked on home. 

Threatening letters came to him. They 
came to the office and to his house. Under- 
takers’ circulars came, and he had a note one 
day from a fellow who made bullet-proof 
vests and who offered one to Jimmy free. A 
moving-picture agent wrote, offering to try 
to get him a contract, when the trial was 
over. “You in the movies!” his wife ex- 
claimed. They had a good laugh at home 
that night. Admiring letters also came, 
from people all about the town; and his 
mother loved to read them aloud. Her fears 
for him subsided now, for he had not been 
attacked, and his name no longer appeared 
in the news. 

In the first warm days of March, the old 
lady sat rocking out on the porch and re- 
peated over and over again accounts of her 
heroic son to women neighbors who dropped 
in. For on all that quiet street of comfort- 
able little homes, theirs was the most im- 
portant now. Men who had never noticed 
Jim smiled and nodded when they met, and 
some stopped to grip his hand and tell him 
what they thought of him. More and more 
proud his family grew. MHelen’s love had 
reawakened; she looked younger; there 
came nights that made him think of long 
ago. And though he frowned upon their 
praise, still, as he settled down again with 
Dorothy to “Ivanhoe,” it was good, from 
time to time, to catch that shining admiration 
in the little girl’s blue eyes. 

Yes, Jimmy’s position at home had 
changed. And it had changed at the office 
too. As the time for the trial drew near, 
the District Attorney took good care to keep 
it in the public mind. The name of Jimmy 
Fowler began to appear once more in the 
news; the story of this quiet, plucky little 
citizen was featured in the Sunday press. 
And with it went the name of his firm. His 
employer, in several interviews, had seized 
the chance to get a lot of front-page adver- 
tising free; and the business was increasing 
now at a rate above its normal growth. 
From hundreds of decent little homes and 
respectable little hardware shops the orders 
poured in. The office fairly hummed with 
work—and Jimmy’s salary was raised. Forty 
dollars more a month, and a bonus of five 
hundred down! There was excited jubilation 
in the Fowler home that night! Everyone 
started giving ideas as to what to do with 
their increased wealth. 

“Well, there’s one thing sure,” said his 
wife. “This means that we'll get rid of that 
porch! It’s been a perfect eyesore for years! 
Thank Heaven, now we can afford—” 

“Maybe we can, and maybe we can’t,” he 
interrupted steadily. “But don’t go talking 
about it now—to anyone. It’s mighty bad 
taste.” And after a slight look of annoy- 
ance, Helen said obediently: 

“All right, dear, just as you think best.” 
Quietly he kissed her then. It was good to 
be the head of his house. 


i yh? only a few days after this, in the 
middle of the night, he was wakened by 
a roar that seemed to lift him right out of 
bed! Standing barefoot, stunned at first, he 
heard frightened screams and cries, the crash 
of timbers and of glass, then smelled the 
heavy acrid fumes of smoke that came 
through shattered windows. “By George, 
they’ve bombed us!” Jimmy gasped. All 
right, what next? What should he do? The 
furnace! Down to the cellar he rushed. 
But no, the furnace was all right—no dan- 
ger of fire from that source. Up he came to 
the floor above, and there he found his 
mother and wife and daughter in their night- 


clothes, shivering in the raw night air; for 
every window had been shattered, and the 
front door blown to atoms. Bob ran out 
there and called back: 

“Mother—Mother! They’ve bombed the 
porch! The whole damn’ porch is blown 
away !” 

At his shout, the tension broke! Wild 
hysterical laughter from them all! “They’ve 
bombed the porch—that hideous porch!” 
But suddenly the laughter stopped—for old 
Mrs. Fowler dropped to the floor and lay 
inert and deathly white. Instantly Jimmy 
was down at her side. “By God, they’ve 
killed her!” he whispered. “The rats!” 
His fists clinched hard and his eyes grew 
bright. “God damn you all, you'll pay for 
this!” 

For the moment Jimmy thought that she 
was dead. She was not; soon she came to 
her senses and, moaning with terror, was 
carried up to bed by Jim and his son. But 
the sight of her blanched old face made lit- 
tle Jimmy Fowler boil. “Careful, though,” 
he warned himself, or he might hurt the 
value of his testimony in court. And so a 
deadly quiet came. He was like that when 
the neighbors rushed in, and later with the 
police who came, and the reporters—deadly 
quiet. What he said was brief and to the 
point. 

“No, I’m not goin’ to be scared by this 
out of testifying,” he declared. 


ORE interviews, more headlines, but 

Jimmy was now sick of it all. Luckily 
the house was insured, and the damage done 
was soon repaired. But he was tired; he 
looked older. Only one more week to wait; 
and his thoughts kept turning tensely to what 
he would say on the stand. No melodra- 
matic descriptions, just facts. “Just quiet— 
quiet. That’s my game.” He grew quieter 
and quieter. 

Quietly he left the house, on the morning 
of the trial, steady and cool and business- 
like. No heroic last good-bys. He walked 
to the office, with his son and those two men 
not far behind; and at the office he tried his 
best not to notice the looks from every side. 
When called to the telephone later and told 
to come to the courthouse, he answered 
calmly: “Very well.” And he walked 
through the crowded streets, with several 
men, who might have been cops, keeping 
close to him, before and behind. “Here we 
are,” he told himself. Past a battery of 
cameras, he went steadily up the steps and a 
little later was ushered into the courtroom. 
It was packed. While he waited, he heard 
a witness being cross-examined by the law- 
yer for the defense. The questions came 
savage, fast and hard. 

“That’s what I’ve got to be ready for,” 


Jimmy Fowler warned himself. “Careful 
now—the facts alone.” 

He turned and glanced at the jury. Some 
of them looked scared to death. But his 


smile grew all the steadier. When his name 
was called at last, and after having been 
sworn in, he went quickly to the stand, sat 
down and faced that crowded room, he felt 
deadly quiet still, his mind alert and per- 
fectly clear. He answered the questions 
about himself, in a precise and careful tone. 
In the same tone he told in detail just what 
he had seen of the crime. And he did so 
well, and he could feel so clearly the effect 
on the crowd, that unconsciously his face 
took on a look of superiority. For over the 
head of his questioner he looked at the mass 
of faces in this drab arena, avidly watching 
this grim fight. And they became vivid and 
clear to him. They seemed to come closer, 
with animal eyes hungry for bloody details 
of the crime! Old people and young ones, 
prosperous, seedy. Tough-looking young- 
sters here and there, with faces sallow, pale 
and puffy. Vivid painted lips of girls and 
the strong scent of cheap perfumes. A fat 
old man, with a wart on his nose; a nervous 
middle-aged woman. Closer and closer—with 
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animal eyes! Here were the, criminals, 
Jimmy thought, and the people who loved 
crimes—lust and blood and indecency—who 
couldn’t eat their breakfasts without at least 
one gory murder, one sensational divorce. 
Unconsciously he was frowning. How he 
did detest them all! 

Then he gave a little start. 

“You say you saw him very clearly?” 

“Yes sir, I did.” 

“How close did he come?” 

“So close I could have touched him.” 

“Good. And you’ve told us that the light 
from the candy-shop fell full on his face.” 

“Yes sir.” z 

“Will you describe his face?” 

For a moment Jimmy paused. He knew 
just what was coming now, and his infernal 
heart was pounding—louder, louder, louder! 
In a low, unnatural voice, he said: 

“The man had narrow squinting eyes and 
a small crooked scar on his left cheek. He 
seemed to me to be breathing fast. His lips 
were just a little parted—and I noticed two 
gold teeth.” 

“Do you see him in this courtroom now?” 

Very slowly Jimmy turned and, pointing 
to the prisoner and facing those ugly, squint- 
ing eyes, he said clearly and distinctly: 

“There is the man. I’m sure of it.” 

“Thank you. That’s all, Your Honor. 
I’m through.” 

Then came the cross-examination. Sud- 
denly he felt a wave of giddiness and faint- 
ness. He clinched his teeth and held on 
tight to the arms of that big chair. They 
were solid and firm; and they held him 
down, when all the room began to heave. 
He felt exactly as he supposed you wou!d 
feel on a ship, if you went to Europe. Up 
and down, up and down. He managed to 
keep his voice steady, though; and to his 
surprise and relief the man who was asking 
the questions soon said: 

“I’m through with the witness.” 

And Jimmy stepped down. 

“T wonder if the gangsters are through 
with me too?” he asked himself, as he left 
the court-room. It would have been a com- 
fort to him if he could have heard his son 
indignantly ask the two detectives out on 
the steps of the courthouse: 

“What’s the matter? Aint you coming?” 

“Naw. He don’t need us any more. It 
was his story they wanted to kill, and we’ve 
got it on the record now.” 


E went to the office and tried to work, 
but a violent headache came, so he 
took a taxi back to the house and lay down 
on the sofa. The women fussed. The ache 
in his head soon died away, but a grim, 
heavy, weary sense of the utter futility of it 
all came creeping over him, weighed him 
down. What real good had he done by this, 
to the community or himself? Once more 
he was a nobody. And this feeling was in- 
creased that night when Bob indignantly 
brought home the news of a hung jury! 
Four of the twelve had held out for acquittal! 
“Scared to death!” young Bob exclaimed. 
And again, with a bitter little smile, his 
father asked what was the good of it all? 
But the next moment he realized, with a 
warm little inner glow, how his position had 
changed in his house. For Bob was saying 
fervently: “Thank God, you had the guts 
to come through! We’re. goin’ to be pretty 
proud of you, Dad!” 

“Keep still about it,” growled his dad. 
“What's that paper you got in your hand?” 
His son gave a quick ironical laugh. 

“This is something you forgot to sign! It 
shows what the city’s to pay you for this! 
It comes to three dollars and fifty cents! 
That’s what they give you for serving the 
State!” The New Generation was chal- 
lenging still. 

“T didn’t do it for the State,” retorted 
Jimmy with a frown. “I did it for that 
chap who was killed—a plain little citizen— 
one of us. He ought to have a monument!” 
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HEY are as exquisite as rare flowers 

—these three modern Graces! As 
soon say which is loveliest, the tropic rose, 
gorgeous poppy, or delicate anemone, as 
choose from amongst thesé beautiful 
American girls—a vivid brunette, a 
Titian beauty, an ethereal blonde. 

Enchanting types . . . worlds apart in 
their individual kind of charm, but alike 
in the fact that each is the acknowledged 
leader of her own distinguished set. 
Alike, too, in that each possesses the 
most essential quality of feminine loveli- 
ness—an exquisite complexion. 

How do these girls guard the beauty 
of their lovely skins? Each frankly 
acknowledges her debt to Pond’s. Each 
on her dressing table gives the place of 
honor to the Two Creams, the dainty 


Fe Pon 


Copyright, 1928, Pond's Extract Co. 





(above) Miss Betty Byrne: An exquisite 
blonde with rose-petal skin. Miss Byrne, 
daughter of Fudge and Mrs. Stanton 7. 
Peele of Washington, D. C., says: “I look 
my best after using Pond’s” 
(left) Miss Fiorence Noyes: A glorious 
Titian beauty with delicate apple-blossom 
skin. Miss Noyes, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest High Noyes of Chicago, uses 
rond’s Preparations to keep her skin ai- 
ways exquisite 
(right) Miss Bay Morais: A vivid brunette 
with clear, pale olive skin. Miss Morris, 
daughter of Mrs. Waterbury Morris of New 
York City, says: “Pond’s Creams are quite 
the nicest I have ever used” 





Pond’s Preparations in the lovely gift containers 


used by these beautiful girls. 
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Tissues, the restorative Freshener. 

First apply Pond’s Cold Cream. Its 
purifying oils penetrate deep down into the 
pores, lifting out every particle of dirt. Then 
with Pond’s Cleansing Tissues, so caressing 
and absorbent, wipe away all dirt and oil. 

Next tone and firm your skin with the 
exhilarating Freshener. Last, apply the faint- 
est breath of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 

See how lovely you are after one treatment! 
The coupon brings you all four preparations. 
Intropuctory Orrer: Mail coupon with roc for 
trial sizes of all 4 Pond’s preparaiions. 


Ponp’s Extract Co., Dept. G, 
108 Hudson St., New York City 
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DO YOU KNOW 


“No matter what your actual age,” says 
Dr. Frank W. Richardson, “if there is a 
good-looking hero or heroine in whom the 
theatergoer may merge his or her identity, 
the show is bound to be a success.” Millions 
find the outlet for their emotions in religious 
observances, millions of others in social serv- 
ice or politics. The appeal of the idea of 
democracy is primarily an emotional one; it 
gratifies the average man’s demand for self- 
assertion to regard himself as the political 
equal of everybody else, no matter what his 
inferiority in other capacities. 


Ne of us ever gets rid entirely of his 
emotions. It would be a sorry world to 
live in if we did. A universe populated en- 
tirely by hard-boiled eggs might be highly 
efficient, but it certainly would be lacking in 
humor and color. We would all like to be 
something which we are not, but instead of 
making a fuss about our failures to achieve 
our ambitions, most of us manage somehow, 
in more or less harmless ways, to gratify our 
most urgent instincts and let the rest rest. 

The infantile desire to be conspicuous 
manifests itself in a thousand mannerisms of 
dress, speech and conduct. The woman who 
lives beyond her husband’s means, the man 
who buys a more expensive motorcar than 
he can afford, are emotional infants who 
have carried into maturity the desire for 
adulation, perhaps repressed too sternly in 
infancy, perhaps too freely gratified by over- 
indulgent parents. 

Warren G. Harding, kindly, good-natured, 
lovable, was a perfect example of an individ- 
ual who never really grew up. I remember 
sitting with him one summer day in the edi- 
torial office of the Marion Star, years before 
anybody (with the possible exception of 
himself) ever dreamed that he might some 
day be President of the United States. On 
the walls of his editorial sanctum were por- 
traits of famous Republicans—Blaine, Mc- 
Kinley, Mark Hanna. “But there,” said 
Harding, “there is my real hero.” And he 
pointed to an engraving of Napoleon. Every 
boy wants to be a Napoleon or a Lindbergh, 
just as every girl dreams of herself as a 
Cinderella. Most of us abandon those 
childish vanities as we mature, but some of 
us cling to them as Warren Harding clung to 
his Napoleon ambition. With none of the 
qualities that make for leadership, he wanted 
to be a leader in the public eye. He was 
never happy unless he was the center of at- 
tention. One of his first acts after being 
elected President was to order several dozen 
new suits of clothes. 

Being the world’s greatest salesman 
brought the late “Diamond Jim” Brady no 
popular acclaim, and so he displayed his 
emotional infantilism by the public display 





Elsie Janis and Gene Mar- 
key, who wrote that de- 
lightful story, “Listen, Baby!” 
which we printed a couple 
of months ago, have written 
a splendid successor, 

“IN PERSON” 


It appears in an early num- 
ber, with Henry Raleigh’s 
clever illustrations. 
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of his costly collection of shirt-studs and 
cuff-links. Once at an opening night I sat in 
the same theater box with Brady and Oscar 
Hammerstein, another man who advertised 
immature eccentricities of dress. Brady was 
wearing his famous black pearl set, studs as 
big as a fair-sized cherry, sleeve-links to 
match; he was worth perhaps a quarter of a 
million “on the hoof” that night. Every- 
body was looking at him, and he was happy. 

Vanity, the urge to be admired or feared, 
survives from infancy in almost everybody, 
and finds expression in immature adults in 
ways which are sometimes foolish, sometimes 
dangerous. The boy who finds that the 
world will not take him seriously may turn 
killer merely to impress his own superiority. 
Such vanity is responsible, beyond question, 
for the careers of America’s most celebrated 
gunmen; vanity alone, not blood-lust nor 
criminal upbringing. The same vanity may 
make heroes, as in the case of Monk East- 
man, famous New York gang leader, who 
won a decoration for heroic conduct on the 
battlefield in France. 

No matter how persistently the emotionally 
infantile individual may be snubbed, beaten, 
repressed by the world, vanity crops out in 
the most amazing and often pathetic mani- 
festations. Many years ago, as a newspaper 
reporter, I was sent to interview a prisoner 
awaiting execution in the Westmoreland coun- 
ty jail at Greensburg, Pennsylvania. The sher- 
iff had given me the tip that the man was 
prepared to confess to several murders besides 
the one for which he had been convicted. 

I found the prisoner sulkily disinclined to 
talk. After persistent questioning I learned 
that the sheriff had promised him that if he 
would tell me the whole story of his crimes, 
he could have any reward which might be 
useful to a man about to die. And the un- 
fortunate wretch had demanded as the price 
of his confession a walnut coffin with silver 
handles! He was sulky because he believed 
that the sheriff had double-crossed him, for 
he had seen a cheap, cloth-covered coffin be- 
ing carried through the jail. 

I arranged with the sheriff to have an un- 
dertaker bring a walnut coffin with silver 
handles to the door of the cell. Seated on 
the coffin, I listened to the condemned man’s 
confession, after a further pledge that it 
would be printed on the front page! 

Here was human vanity carried to the 
edge of the grave. The man had never been 
anything but a tramp. Life had treated him 
badly. But he was going to the scaffold in 
the public eye, with his self-esteem, lost since 
infancy, restored to him at last. 


Pees and mentally the late Isadora 
Duncan was fully matured; emotionally 
she never grew up, as the story of her life, 
written by herself, amply proves. The “tem- 
perament” displayed by many artists, musi- 
cians, singers, actors and dancers when not 
permitted to have their own way is proof of 
the same emotional immaturity which led 
them in the first place into careers which 
keep them in the public eye; the same sort 
of vanity is too often manifested on the 
floor of Congress, in the pulpit and the 
Chautauqua platform. William Jennings 
Bryan had it in a marked degree; his emo- 
tions were not those of an adult. 

There is nothing new about the fact that 
so many of us never grow up; the new thing 
is its recognition and the efforts of able 
scientists to discover its causes and devise 
means of curing those who suffer from emo- 
tional immaturity. Psycho-analysis has some 
remarkable cures, amounting to a complete 
change of character, to its credit; but 
psycho-analysis is still far beyond the reach 
of the majority of Peter Pans. Indeed, most 
of these immature adults don’t want to be 
cured. They prefer to go through life ex- 


YOUR EMOTIONAL AGE? 


pressing their emotions without restraint. In 
their self-centered isolation the feelings oi 
others have no weight with them. 

The time and place to begin the cure of 
emotional infantilism is at home, in the 
cradle. The fault in practically every case 
lies with the parents. The girl who said that 
her mother had been “raised a pet” put her 
finger on the commonest cause of emotional 
inability in adults. A girl or boy who has 
been “raised a pet,” usually an only child, 
stands a better than even chance of growing 
up into an impossible person with whom no- 
body can live happily. 

“I’m going to have two more babies,” a 
young matron of my acquaintance, already 
the mother of a boy and a girl, announced. 
“A flock of four will knock the nonsense out 
of each other, and when they grow up they’ll 
know how to behave among their equals.” 

St. Paul expressed the same idea when he 
wrote: “When I was a child, I spake as a 
child, I understood as a child, I thought as 
a child; but when I became a man I put 
away childish things.” 

Are you a Peter Pan—or have you too put 
away childish things? 


KEY TO QUESTIONNAIRE 


Compare your answers with this table of 
approximate emotional ages. If you have a 
majority in the “mature” column, you are 
better balanced emotionally than most people 
are. If the majority is in the “infantile” 
column, you are a Peter Pan. The figures 
indicate your approximate mental age in 
each case. Cross off the figures which do 
not apply in your case, add up the remain- 
ing ones and divide by 31 and you will have 
your approximate emotional age. 


Question No. Mature Age Infantile Ace 
ere No 20 Yes 3 
eee No 30 Yes 10 
i, cabbatcconue Yes 30 No 8 
i Satis cadee No 25 Yes 6 
PP warttaw sweets No 25 Yes 7 
ee ees Yes 30 No 4 
ee ee No 20 Yes 5 
i Apuabatennnn Yes 25 No 5 
ee ee Yes 35 No 10 

a Ghendeenetas Yes 25 No Q 

an ong aa Yes 30 No 13 

DP se waevsceaed No 20 Yes 12 

ie No 25 Yes 12 

ES ee Yes 25 No 6 

Oe “sibucsiotewa No 30 Yes 11 

eee eS Yes 25 No 10 

eer S Yes 30 No 14 

es iy Yes 20 No 8 

a ee Yes 40 No 7 

a” "tctsévancees No 40 Yes 15 

On ‘Weasewehan te No 25 Yes 12 

DE shea eaeniie Yes 20 No 6 

2. No 20 Yes 10 

| ae Yes 30 No 15 

25 (Women).... No 20 Yes 12 

ee Yes 30 No 12 

ge PE Se No 20 Yes 6 

eee No 25 Yes 6 

ae weet eukeed ha Yes 30 No 10 

EE en ee No 20 Yes 7 

ae er No 25 Yes 6 

| RS Yes 30 No 8 


While there are thirty-two questions, one 
can be answered only by men and one only 
by women, so that the sum of thirty-one 
questions should be taken and divided by 
thirty-one. While psychologists may dis- 
agree as to the relative emotional ages in- 
dicated, they have been carefully estimated 
to express, on the one hand, the age at which 
an emotionally normal person should have 
himself under good control, and on the other 
hand the age at which a child should have 
outgrown or been trained out of the par- 
ticular sort of emotional expression indicated. 
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isi has such a well-established reputation 
for doing the family wash, that housekeepers some- 
times forget Fels-Naptha is “more than a laundress.” 


Or, to be more exact, Fels-Naptha is remarkably good 
at general cleaning because it is such a thorough laun- 
dress. For dirt is dirt, whether it’s on painted wood- 
work or the children’s clothes, and Fels-Naptha gives 
you extra help that gets dirt out with less effort. 


It gives you the extra help of two active cleaners work- 
ing together. Good golden soap and plenty of naptha, 
blended by the exclusive Fels-Naptha process. Naptha, 
you know, is the dirt-loosener “dry cleaners” use. And 
you can smell the naptha in Fels-Naptha. So when you 

















put Fels-Naptha to work, you get plenty of naptha to 
dissolve the dirt, while the rich, soapy suds wash it away. 


That’s why, with Fels-Naptha, smudgy, greasy finger- 
prints quickly leave painted woodwork—windows come 
sparkling clean—floors and linoleum take on that well- 
scrubbed look—bathtubs, washstands and tile reach 
shining cleanliness. All with less work for you, thanks 


to the golden soap-and-naptha combination! 


So please don’t think of Fels-Naptha only in terms 
of a clean, sweet-smelling wash. Remember that for 
general cleaning, too, nothing can take the place of 
Fels-Naptha. Ask your grocer for Fels-Naptha today— 
and don’t let it loaf between wash-days! 

FELS & CO., Philadelphia 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


© 1928, Fels & Co. 
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Soften its penalties 
with Sal Hepatica 


OME one has justly called this 
twentieth century the “Age of In- 
discretions.” 

And we certainly deserve the reproach 
for our many violations of the a-b-c’s of 
health—for the things we do that nature 
never intended that we should. 

We eat rich food and too much of it. 
We take only fitful exercise. We hurry 
and we worry. We skimp on sleep. 
Anxious not to miss anything—anxious 
to be on the go, we drive our bodies all 
too often on our store of nervous energy. 

And so we pay the piper— pay him in 
the way we look and in the way we feel. 
We awake unrefreshed by slumber. Our 
digestion fails us. Headaches are com- 
mon. We become irritable—nervous. 


To dispel these old familiar symptoms 
— headache and indigestion, acidity, con- 
stipation and bad complexion—there is 
nothing quite so simple or so good as a 
heaping teaspoonful of Sal Hepatica in 
a glass of water. Take it on arising. 

A gentle, effervescent saline, Sal He- 
patica cleanses the intestines promptly — 
usually within a half hour. \t sweeps away 
accumulated food wastes and the poisons 
they set up. It helps you start the day 
fresh and physically fit. 

Sal Hepatica is a standby in millions 
of homes. Keep a bottle always on hand. 


Sal Hepatica 


The paciy anes Saline 


© 1928 











FATHER 


AND 


SON 


(Continued from page 67) 


He will need to remember that same loutish 
period in his own youth, and to see it again 
in his son, and to make allowances. 

To many fathers this loutish period 
when sex develops a snout appears either as 
inevitable and so to be accepted, or as an un- 
pleasant phase to be ignored. Perhaps that 
rather delightful little comrade has turned 
into an awkward, self-conscious, difficult lad 
who develops spots and blushes and strange 
silences. Some of the candor has gone from 
the fellowship. The boy may have secrets, 
disharmonies of his own. He is man and yet 
not man. His urges and the demands of the 
conventions are at cross purposes. And 
often the father shirks the sex in his son. He 
suffers from a sort of shamefaced feeling that 
the boy has found things out, things which 
had been kept secret. It is no use reading 
the Athanasian Creed in the face of raw sex. 

Here, I believe, the man should drop some 
of the attributes of the father, and try a 
kind of big brotherliness. “I have been 
through the same business myself, old lad. 
It’s not easy. But you will get a grip of 
yourself again later on. We can’t help sex. 
The thing is to try and keep it clean and in 
hand. Keep fit. Don’t get run away with. 
Don’t gorge. And the less you let yourself 
think about it, the less you will be troubled.” 

But it is a difficult period. The young, 
flexible character is shaken by urges, desires, 
vanities. The young male is full of the wine 
of self. He wants to assert himself, to show 
off, to be first. His voice has an aggressive 
note. If he belongs to the great unlicked, he 
shouts and argues. If he is prevented from 
shouting and shouldering, he may be sullen. 

He needs wise handling. He is up against 
realities in himself; to the father who talks 
priggery and platitudes he will not listen. 
The Big Brother must accept the realities. 

For often the lad longs to be helped. Sex 
is a shock to many sensitive natures. The 
whole atmosphere of life has changed, and 
the old childish reactions have been jarred 
and perhaps broken. That wonder at him- 
self and at the new world may become an 
unwholesome curiosity, a secret prying. 
What is this strange, mysterious thing? 
What is woman? What of mother and sis- 
ters? In the old days of Victorianism there 
was silence, a kind of solemn, scared, Sunday 
hush. The little fellow was ushered into the 
world of sex by other fellows, and not too 
happily. It was a round-the-corner business. 

Were a father to see his son heading to- 
ward a precipice, would he not warn him? 
And sex is a sort of precipice. 

Sorrell and his son had a pact of “No 
secrets.” Their comradeship confessed itself 
in candor, though life is too subtle a business 
for complete candor. Also, every personality 
must have its reticences, its solitary and 
sacred places into which no other self pene- 
trates. But I do believe that frankness and 
sincerity between father and son in facing 
life’s problems can be of infinite significance 
to both son and father. -No one wishes to 
make a willful mess of living; we are pushed 
into our messes; the very wilderness of self 
is full of adventure, splendid or otherwise. 
So often a lack of candor means a lack of 
courage. Perhaps we have suffered shames 
and defeats, and we fear to suffer them 
again in the persons of our sons. We shirk 
and are silent. We hope and assume that 
the lad will muddle through. Life may be 
a matter of muddling through, but we don’t 
run our railways or our stores on those lines. 

Then, toward the end of this most difficult 
period, comes the question of the son’s 
career. What is to be done about it? How 
much should it be the son’s choice, and how 
much the father’s? Boys vary in their feel- 
ing for the future and their sense of respon- 
sibility. A very few have definite and prac- 
tical ideas; others have very definite but 


quite impractical ideas. Perhaps they want 
to be racing motorists or wireless experts, or 
something interesting and boyish and easy. 
Then there is the boy whose mind is a blank 
as to the inevitable earning of a living. He 
has no positive urge in any particular direc- 
tion, and in these cases the choice is left 
almost wholly to the father. The boy has to 
be inserted into one of the many niches of 
this workaday world, and the choice may be 
a question of utility, opportunity and com- 
mon sense. Such cases are somewhat 
mechanical. 

The choice is far more complex with the 
two other extremes, the young enthusiast and 
the rotter. I am not so much concerned 
with the rotter; we all know him; we have 
all watched his driftings, his young, selfish, 
Savage ineptitudes. But the complete rotter 
is rather rare, and often, he is something of a 
mental case with his unsocial instabilities and 
his irresponsible egotism. He needs a book 
and investigations all to himself. 

But the young enthusiast, the possible 
future expert, is a very different problem. 
He is the problem, fascinating, fearful, 
precious, for his particular enthusiasm may 
appear perilous and new to the father. It 
may seem like a tilting at windmills, a put- 
ting to sea in a small open boat. And how 
is the father to know whether the son has 
the great stuff in him, or is only a dear, 
fervid dreamer? 

In the case of the Sorrells the issue was 
clear. Kit’s enthusiasm was a practicable 
enthusiasm, and Stephen Sorrell was able to 
supply the faith and the funds. He had 
helped in creating the frank, clean sturdiness 
of the boy, and when he saw the character of 
his son launched and tested, he saw that it 
was good. The creation of character is so 
much more important than the creation of 
mere cleverness, and especially so in the case 
of a boy who is taking up a scientific career. 
The man behind the microscope and the 
scalpel should have that incorruptible sin- 
cerity that refuses to compromise. You can- 
not be political in a chemistry lab., and the 
more the sincerity of the scientific searcher is 
spread among us, the better it will be for 
our human relationships. 

I read somewhere that “Sorrell & Son” 
might have becn great literature had Kit 
turned out a rotter and fooled all his 
father’s devotion. That is the highbrow 
touch. It is the self-conscious smirk of a 
posturing cleverness. To be the artist, you 
should be the pessimist. What willful and 
craven nonsense! Your clever people want 
to seize on the exceptional case, and hold it 
up as typical of life. It isn’t. Thousands 
of decent boys make good, to the one rotter 
who supplies the so-called realist with ma- 
terial for great literature. The highbrows 
would have preferred Judas Iscariot to the 
eleven dull, devoted, conventional apostles! 


WAS the son of a doctor; I had dis- 

played no special aptitudes; therefore— 
obviously—I was to follow in my father’s 
steps and become a doctor. I was docile; 
I agreed; I set out to become a doctor. I 
worked fairly hard; I went from college to 
hospital, but meanwhile something happened. 
My eyes were opened to other things— 
beauty, the stars, sunsets, all the mystery of 
life and its adventure. The urge stirred in 
me. I began to write. I began with poetry, 
and much of it was very bad poetry. I went 
on to the romantic, color novel. But I 
kept the two careers apart. I passed all 
my exams; I became a doctor; I went into 
practice as an assistant to gain experience. 

Somehow I managed to produce a novel 
which was accepted by a publisher. I knew 
now that I wanted to be a novelist; but a 
young man has to live. I had to cut my 
cable and take the risk of putting to sea. 
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(EFT?) 
New York City 

“You would think that athletes would 
keep in perfect health without any 
trouble. But as every man who has 
trained for an athletic team knows, 
that is by no means always true. In 
spite of training table food, a fellow 
often gets irregular in his elimination. 
Another big trouble is boils. 

“I found that eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast kept me in perfect condition to 
stroke the Columbia crew. Every 
member of the 1926 crew, which I 
captained, ate Yeast regularly.” 

Eric C, Lampart 


(RIGHT) 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
“I am thirteen years old. I had 
stomach trouble, and when we sat 
down to meals Mother nearly always 
warned me not to eat this or that or I 
would have indigestion. 

“Mother had taken Fleischmann’s 
Yeast to make her skin clear. After 
she had used it for some time the doc- 
tor and her friends spoke of how lovely 
her complexion looked. Her wonderful 
results with Yeast made her buy it for 
all the rest of us. 

“Since eating it regularly I have 
never been troubled with indigestion. 
I am grateful that I know about 
Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 

Marce.tia ANDERSON 
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...So logy 


I could hardly keep awake” 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
“Long hours of concentration on an en- 
gineering job often means irregular meals, 
lack of exercise—and consequent diges- 
tive trouble. 

“ After twenty-five years of this kind of 
work I got so bad I saw I would have to 
do something about my health. I was 
nervous and overweight. After a meal I 
would feel so drowsy I could hardly keep 
awake—just ‘logy,’ I guess, from auto- 
intoxication. 

“Last February I decided to try Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. My doctor encouraged me. 
In two months my weight was back to 
normal, my nerves were steadier, I was 
more alert and vigorous than I’ve been 
in years!” Ouiver H. SCHLEMMER 


Easy, natural—this new way to health: 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast every day, 
one before each meal or between meals: plain, or 
in water or any other way you like.- For stub- 
born constipation drink one cake in a glass of 
hot water—not scalding—before each meal and 
before going to bed. And train yourself to form a 


regular daily habit. 





Mr. Ouiver H. Scuiemmer (above, at left) 


WHEN you are “‘logy,” run down, 
your whole body is being flooded 
with poisons from stagnating food wastes. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast rouses the slug- 
gish intestines, keeps them clean without 
exhausting you as cathartics do. That is 
because yeast is a food—as fresh as new 
spinach or any garden vegetable. When 
normal elimination is restored, your appe- 
tite picks up. Digestion improves. Your 
skin becomes healthy, fresh-looking. 

Buy 2 or 3 days’ supply of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast at a time from your grocer 
and keep in any cool, dry place. Write for 
booklet on Yeast in the diet—free. Health 
Research Dept. M-54, The Fleischmann 
Co., 701 Washington St., New York. 
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Complexion 


You can enjoy all the delightful 
outdoor sports and still be confi- 
dent that your appearance will 
not be blemished by the sun or 
wind. Gouraud’s Oriental Cream 
renders an entrancing film of 
pearly beauty which affords posi- 
tive protection to the complexion. 


Just think! An unusually attrac- 
tive appearance that will not “rub 
off’, streak, spot or show signs of 
perspiration can be secured in- 
stantly. No messy “rubbing in” 
or tedious treatments necessary. 


The highly antiseptic and astrin- 
gent action Gouraud’s Oriental 
Cream exerts makes its use par- 
ticularly helpful in treating blem- 
ishes, skin troubles, freckles, 





wrinkles, tan, flabbiness, redness, 
muddy skins and similar condi- 
Rachel. 

GOURAUD'S 
**Beauty’s Master Touch”’ 
FERD. T. HOPKINS & SON 
430 Lafayette Street New York City 


tions. Made in White, Flesh and 
Send 10c. for Trial Size M-37.3 
Check shade desired: White 1 Flesh O Rachel 0 


Name — —— 
ee —— 
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My father had to take that same risk. 
He took it with me, and in taking it showed 
an affection and an understanding that were 
not the products of pessimism. 

He said to me in effect: “Come home, 
write, live with us and try the adventure.” 

I wanted to pay my mother and father 
for my keep, but he would not hear of it. 
I accepted. And he gave me two years, two 
precious years, a breathing space, and at the 
end of-those two years I was able to marry 
the woman I loved and make a little work- 
shop of my own. We were poor; we had 
struggles; but we came through. 

My father had shown me the faith of a 
great friendship. He took the risk with me. 
Never again had I to ask him for a penny. 

Which brings the relationship to the last 
phase, that of a durable and fine friendship, 
for that should be the father’s final part of 
the relationship, the part of friend. He 
should have left autocracy behind him. He 
has given wisely. He has been no fool 
father, fussily authoritative, and neither too 
mean nor too generous. He has tried to 
understand, and remembering his own youth, 
to make allowances. 

He has made a friend. But how few 
fathers and sons succeed in bringing that 
friendship to fruition! The elder man tries 
to grasp, the younger to free himself from 
the clutch. The old wisdoms are still so 
sure; they remain the foundations. Other 
men laid them, and it is for us to carry the 
building higher. 

For in this friendship the father learns as 
well as the son. My father had to accept 
certain newnesses from me, and he did ac- 
cept them. It was the young generation. 
We had our differences, one estrangement, 
and a reconciliation that was not without 
its humor. I saw the humor of it; my 
father did not, for it was he who had to 
surrender. The dear old man did not like it, 
and was all the more human for not liking it. 

But he was a warm-hearted soul. His 
plan still mattered, and he watched it as a 
father and friend. I can remember him 
coming to meet me when my wife and I 
returned from our honeymoon. He gave me 
a quick, impulsive kiss, a man’s kiss—so rare 
and significant ; and I seemed to have a sud- 
den understanding of his tenderness. I was 
to him still something of the little fellow of 
three. “How is it with you, my son? How 
will it be with you? What of tomorrow, 
and the many tomorrows?” 

So this friendship matured. It outlasted 
religious differences, changed points os view, 
opposed social opinions. I know there were 
times when the new man in me pained the 
man in my father; it had to be; I had to be 
myself. We accepted each other; we differed 
as friends differ; the relationship was solid 
and secure. 

Then came the last phase of all when I in 
my turn could give back in my smaller way 
something of that which my father had 
given to me. The fatal thing smote him; he 
was doomed. It was a slow and a ghastly 
business; he suffered abominably, but he suf- 
fered like a great man. His faith stood sure. 
I never heard him complain; he continued 
to think of others. 

I used to ride in seven miles nearly every 
day. If it was fine, he was carried down- 
stairs and placed in a wheeled chair, and I 
used to trundle him round his beloved gar- 
den. There was a steepish path and a step 
going down to a lawn, and one day I hurt 
myself in lowering the chair down that step. 
I remember the sudden glance of concern 
and compassion he gave me—he, the dying 
and suffering man. It was a look that one 
never forgets. 

I stood by my father to the end. It was a 
ghastly business, yet poignantly beautiful. I 
was worn out and ragged. I knew that he 
wanted to die, and I wanted him to die. He 
was suffering too much, and uselessly. It 
was a martyrdom. 
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I stood by him as Kit stood by his father. 
That is why I know. One does certain 
things with blurred eyes, a shaking hand, but 
with a sure heart. When he died, the dawn 
was coming up, and the sky was all gray, 
and I stood at the window of his room. 
The relationship was over, but not the mem- 
ory of it. I went and held my mother’s 
hand. We said nothing. 

Looking back now upon the relationship, 
I see the whole pattern of it clearly out- 
lined. It began with a few simple lines, the 
life of a happy child in a happy home, loving 
and trusting the man who .was his father. 
That early groundwork lasted throughout 
the whole weaving of the piece. Its simple 
scrolls and loops were blurred in the middle 
period when youth was full of the raw con- 
fusion of sex, and the colors were crude. 
But again in the last phase these early mark- 
ings reappear with a tranquil and glowing 
distinctness, mixing with all the more com- 
plex flowering of manhood, and _ linking 
things up. Happy is the man who has such 
strong and simple strands running through 
the pattern of all his strivings and his sin- 
nings, his doubts and his ideals, knitting to- 
gether the whole texture. Old-fashioned 
people used to speak of moral fiber; I would 
prefer to call these fibers of character stout 
yet sensitive human threads. 


IFE becomes more and more a complex 
business, an ordered confusion, and men 
are apt to become bewildered, oppressed. Old 
faiths crumble. There are times when we 
feel that we have our feet in the wet sand. 
We stand and observe the squalid, noisy 
sensationalism of much of our modern life, 
and we are apt to doubt and to wonder. 
Drink, eat and be merry, and make money, 
for tomorrow we die. But I do not believe 
that we are the sport of an illusion. Society 
in the mass, as I see it at present, is in that 
middle period of its raw, loutish insurgent 
youth. Like youth it does not know what 
it wants. 

For the moment we have lost our Father. 
The face of the Christ is veiled; we have 
ceased to be little children, looking upward 
and believing. We have lost our feeling for 
the great father in man. We have been 
spoiled by the too sudden deluge of what 
we call our discoveries. We rather resemble 
a crowd of unfinished boys tinkering at and 
speeding with our new toys. 

But I take it that we shall traverse this 
phase. We shall rediscover the Father. We 
shall become friends with him, and with our- 
selves. Just at present we are not very good 
friends with ourselves. We are restless; we 
feel insecure; we quarrel and argue and 
shout. We are too full of loutishness, too 
uncomfortably self-assertive, too greedy. 
We don’t quite know where we are, or what 
is worth while. 

We shall get through this phase. The o!d, 
simple threads will reappear to bind together 
the various and confused weavings of this 
very hurrying life of ours. We shall emerge 
from the scramble to a wiser serenity. We 
shall rediscover the simpler strands. We 
shall know the few simple things that matter, 
love, and compassion, and beauty within 
and without, the fine surface of character 
that may be scarred, but will not be broken. 

Character, an ever-increasing conscious- 
ness, more and more understanding, a new 
humility. We shall add our store to the past, 
and bequeath it to our children and our chil- 
dren’s children. 

Let the father-and-son relationship con- 
tinue and increase in a new frankness and a 
new understanding. Let us be able to be- 
lieve in our fathers, and so believe in our- 
selves and our sons. 

My own father gave me belief in man as 
man. Nothing can take it away. It has a 
kind of immortality. 

What I would ask of a father is that he 
should give his son a belief in man. 
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says King Vidor 


; for Renze Aporée’s rare Gallic beauty inspired this lux- 
, urious and delightful bathroom with its recessed bathtub 
and marble floor. She is a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer star. 


METRO-GOLDW YN-MAYER 


“ExquisiTE smooth skin is a little use. The skin itself must be Order some today—delight in the 
rarely smooth. How they guard it! instant lather—even in hard water. 
star’s success . . . I’ve never Nine out of ten screen stars use Instead of paying soc or $1.00 for 
* 4 : ‘ P . 
seen it successfully faked Lux Toilet Soap.* It cares for their a cake of French soap, you can now 
viler les Aieette cluee™ skin the true French way. For it is have the same luxury for just 1oc. 
ony ow S ae . — made by the very method used for 
—King Vidor 

6 the finest French scape. *There are in Hollywood 433 important 
All the great film studios have screen actresses, including all stars. 417 of 
EAUTY and brains work hand made it the official soap in their Oe aes oe 67 of —o 

in hand in Hollywood! The dressing rooms. are cared for by this fragrant white soap. 
lovely screen stars know the impor- 
tant role smooth exquisite skin plays ‘ ' j . ; 
in any girl's happiness and success. Lux Toilet Soap gives my skin that beautiful 
But their skin must meet the smoothness I thought only the finest French 


searching glare of the lights in the , rage ; 
ae ‘ set Make- soap could give—it is certainly a lovely soap. 


up, no matter how clever, is of I enjoy it.” 4 
y ll ree 


LUX Toilet SOAP: zt" 10¢ 


vital factor in every screen 
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Good-bye, 


Sunburn! 





When you say good-bye to care and 
the city’s grime and dust, make up your 
mind that the pain of sunburn shall not 
mar this summer's vacation. Use Mennen 
Skin Balm to relieve it immediately. 


After years of research Mennen intro- 
duced Skin Balm to men, as the final 
word in after-shaving luxury. They 
hailed it and praised it, and women 
soon discovered a multitude of other 
uses for it. Sunburn is one. And now 
men and women everywhere are using 
Skin Balm to heal a blistered, fiery skin 
and to take out the burn and sting. 


There’s nothing quite as soothing to 
sunburn as the cool and fragrant touch 
of Skin Balm. It soothes and tames the 
angry redness of inflamed fiery skin. 
Rub it on gently —it spreads easily and 
smoothly, and disappears quickly, leav- 
ing an invisible, non-greasy film that 
lasts all day and heals all day. 


Skin Balm cools and heals the skin 
and keeps it smooth and clear. 


Skin Balm is mildly antiseptic and 
astringent. It is as refreshing and invigor- 
ating as an ocean breeze and has an odor 
that everyone likes. At all drug stores, 50 
cents. The Mennen.Company, Newark, 
New Jersey, and Toronto, Ontario. 








MR. TUXEDO JUNCTION 
(Continued from page 77) 


wisht I aint look so good to all de women, 
so I c’d lose! Cain’t he’p way I looks to 
‘em, but I sho c’n he’p bein’ whar at dey 
hands out de prizes fo’ hit. Rally to de 
rescue, black boy, like you says!” 

But Frisco’s response put Willie in an ele- 
vator, so to speak—going down. “Dark 
hawse all wet,” he returned uneasily. “Wont 
no good-lookin’ niggers enter ’gainst Twenty- 
minutes since dey heah he crave to win. 
Boys all say he gwine wring de winner’s neck 
an’ take de ticket way from him. I got 
fix you someways else.” 

Willie’s teeth and knees smote audibly 
against each other. “W-w-whut you gwine 
do?” he quavered, while will-power alone 


kept him in the county. “Time gittin’ 
shawt.” 
“Plenty. Hit’s a trick. I does hit wid 


Whut you aint know aint skeer 
You quit pesterin’ me an’ 
Taint gwine be 


mirrors. 
you to death. 
show up in dat contes’. 
like you thinks.” 

Willie blinked uneasily and shuffled back 
to his pool-room. Word there was that 
Twenty-minutes had obtained a two-days’ 
leave of absence from the blast furnace for 
the express purpose of making a business trip 
to Atlanta. Willie hated to think of Mr. 
Johnson being disappointed. 

Next, Frisco was seen—in a long confiden- 
tial conference with Montgomery Woods, a 
conference that left Mr. Woods grinning 
more broadly, rubbing his large palms to- 
gether more briskly, and beaming upon a 
kindly world more brightly, than ever before. 
Ever and anon beaming Sisters went by. 
They were watching the mounting advance 
sale of seats—for cash—and looking forward 
to the day of settlement between themselves 
and Mr. Woods. In their delighted estima- 
tion Mr. Woods was one colored gentleman 
that made good. He had promised them 
ready money in large chunks, and he surely 
was taking it in for them now. They could 
hardly wait to get it. 

Willie hung around the pool-room and 
hoped for details and the best. But slowly 
the strain became unendurable. On the very 
mvrning of the contest he sought out Frisco 
to demand a showdown. As the world’s 
leading sacrifice that evening, no matter how 
the affair resulted, Willie wanted reassurance, 
promptly and in large doses. 

Frisco was breakfasting on barbecue and 
hot coffee at the moment. Upon an adjoin- 
ing stool sat Mr. Montgomery Woods, at 
peace with the world and half a dozen fried 
eggs. Willie mounted a third seat and drib- 
bled at the mouth, hopefully. His nose knew 
—but he couldn’t do anything about it— 
financially. 

“Win de contes’, Mist’ Tumbow, an’ you 
eats all de breakfas’ you wants—three dollars’ 
wuth while you waitin’ fo’ de ’Lanta train,” 
promulgated Mr. Woods cheerfully between 
mouthfuls. “’Member when I wuz yo’ age, 
heaps times I wuz hongry, too.” 

Willie swallowed nothing but his pride. 
He craved a private word once more with 
Frisco, his champion. 

“Whut de matter wid you? Ants in yo’ 
pants?” snapped his friend when Willie’s 
current pain had been divulged. “Aint I 
tell you I done fix ev’rything—me an’ Mist 
Woods? Looks like ev’y time I gits ’way 
from you five minutes you gits dumber in 
de haid! An’ you so dumb to start wid dat, 
wuz you git sick, de S. P. C. A. li’ble shoot 
you befo’ us c’d git you to de hawspital! 
Wuz you break yo’ neck, folks wouldn’t 
know must dey call de doctuh or de vet’nary 
fo’ you! Tells you fo’ de las’ time, an’ pri- 
vate, you gwine win, but you aint gwine to 
Atlanta!” 

“Dat whut I skeered of!” moaned Willie 
as he departed again for his pool-room park- 
ing place. 


ARKNESS and the great event drew on, 

Everybody seemed satisfied but Willie, 
Colored Tuxedo headed for its Boardwalk— 
otherwise the Seven Slumbering Sisters lodge 
rooms. Pompously and publicly Montgom- 
ery Woods departed for his downtown room 
to get the accumulated gate receipts and 
fees. Frisco accompanied him to bear back 
the prizes. In home after harrowed home, 
nervous contestants donned bathing suits and 
bathrobes for the journey to the scene of 
the beauty parade. 

In Willie’s house any last minute thoughts 
on his part of solving matters by a fast and 
frantic disappearance into the night were 
nipped in the bud by Retta. She managed 
her valise with one hand and Willie with the 
other. By midnight she expected the Con- 
test to be history and herself to be riding. 
That Willie would also be a wreck was one 
of the sure things that he found himself still 
unable to discuss with her. 

At the hall of the Seven Slumbering Sisters 
Lodge things were warming up, in every 
sense. It was July and the hall was jammed 
—at twenty-five cents a head, in advance. 
Grand Worthy Matrons and Assistant Ex- 
cellent Sub-Matrons inspected the throng, 
counted the numbers, and painfully reduced 
the total to dollars. The Sisters were fixing 
to quit keeping books with red ink. 

In dressing-rooms, ceiled and stifling be- 
neath the stage, sweating entrants awaited 
the bugle that would summon them to 
beauty. Under-officials, pop-eyed with im- 
portance, decorated with sashes, and drip- 
ping with perspiration, dashed madly about 
on errands of the utmost consequence. 
Montgomery Woods, the great man and 
prime mover, was out of sight. So was 
Frisco, his newly-acquired shadow. Both 
had intimated that they worked best from 
behind the scenes. 

All that Willie could hear was the noise: 
all he could see was the dashings past his 
dressing-room door—the door in which sa‘ 
Retta, one eye on him, the other on Decatur 
Street, Atlanta. Overhead on the platform, 
the Imperial Pratt City Colored Band struck 
up a toe-tickling tune, and the floor creaked 
rhythmically beneath the large and restless 
feet of Tuxedo Junction society. A tremor 
of anticipatory excitement ran through the 
dressing-rooms: somebody was going to At- 
lanta ere dawn, with three dollars, a ukulele, 
and the indisputable title of Mr. Tuxedo 
Junction. Willie perspired and knew how 
the corpse would feel should it hear the 
band at its own funeral. 

Then the bugle! 


ILLIE gasped wretchedly, cast wild eyes 

hopelessly about him. Retta’s renewed 
grip on his neckband tightened; somebody 
took his derby hat away from him, and the 
march of the doomed man began. 

Willie came last in the procession that 
strode in from the wings. ... . Then lights, 
noise, laughter, music! Willie found himself 
one of twenty, of all ages, sizes, and condi- 
tions of pulchritude. Found himself living 
the nightmare of one who finds himself 
dreaming of being abroad in the thronging 
daytime streets in only his nightwear. Wall- 
eyed and shivering, he searched feverishly 
for some sign of the promised saving scheme 
of Frisco. But nothing within his sight in 
any way filled the bill. And at the extreme 
front of the procession, stepping proudly 
and glowering fiercely, was Twenty-minutes. 
Willie would be all right until Twenty-min- 
utes looked around—‘“and after that the 
dark.” 

Glassy-eyed and dazed, Willie stumbled 
on. The line turned back upon itself, and, 
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HE Improved Kotex was two 

years in the making. When it was 
finally perfected, our enthusiasm for 
this remarkable improvement decided 
a tremendous change in production: 
the doubling of our output to meet 
anticipated demand. As a result, you get the 
Improved Kotex, with its exclusive features, 
for less than you formerly paid. 
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In Kotex—and Kotex only—you get the new 
form-fitting shape, perfected after long re- 
search in our laboratories, after consultation 
with 27 women doctors, 83 nurses, 6 special- 


ists in feminine hygiene. 


Corners are scientifically rounded and ta- 
pered, by an exclusive process, so that the 
pad is perfectly adjusted. However filmy or 
clinging your gown, it may now be worn with 
absolute assurance of exquisite grooming — 
no bulk, no awkwardness will affect the smart 
outline of the costume. 





bled And the gauze wrapping is softer, the filler 
and, | made fluffier—through new methods perfected 
need | by Kotex scientists, permitting a degree of 
men- | comfort never before possible. 


Form-fitting, non-detectable 


shape, with corners scientif- ¢ 


ically rounded and tapered to 
fit. Now the most clinging 
gowns may be worn without 
altering slender, smooth lines. 


Softer, fluffier—thus ending 


chafing and similar irritation. 


2 


& All the qualities you have 
always known in Kotex are 
retained. 
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Approved by Women Doctors, 
Nurses 
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These important changes were made 
under the supervision of women doc- 
tors and nurses because they could ap- 
preciate your problems froma woman’s 
point of view as well as professionally. 
Their approval of each detail is partic- 
ularly significant. And these improve- 
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‘Two exclusive new features 


in the /mproved Kotex 
and—Prices Reduced 


ments, which carry their enthusiastic 
endorsement, are found in Kotex only. 


Former Exclusive Features 
Retained 


The remarkably absorbent powers of 
Kotex remain; the same protective area is 
there. Cellucotton wadding which is exclusive 
to Kotex has all the advantages of any water- 
proofed absorbent, plus its own unique qual- 
ities—5 times more absorbent than cotton — 
discards like tissue—you simply follow direc- 
tions; it deodorizes thoroughly while worn. 


You buy Kotex by name, without embar- 
rassment, without delay . . . in two sizes, 
Regular and Kotex-Super. At a// drug, dry- 
goods and department stores. Supplied also 
through vending cabinets in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Company. 


Remember, nothing else is remotely like the 
new Improved Kotex. 
Buy a box today to learn 
our latest and greatest 
contribution to woman’s 
hygienic comfort. 

KOTEX COMPANY 

180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago Ill, 
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Pipe- Smoking 
Fisherman 
Goes Poetic 





Expounds in rhyme his theory 
that ties up with smoking 
of favorite tobacco 





Fly-fishermen say there’s nothing so thrill- 
ing as a battle with a fish that rises to the 
fly. And by the same token there’s noth- 
ing so heartrending as to lose such a fish 
after you’ve played him until you’ve felt 
sure he was yours. 


However, here’s a pipe-smoker whose 
philosophy includes a balm for such dis- 
appointments: 

Bingham, Maine 
Jan. 31, 1928. 


When you've planned a trip for fishing, 
And you've spent a lot of kale, 

Bet the whole of your vacation 
On some advertiser’s tale 

And you fish a lake of beauty 
Hidden in a land of dreams, 

Where the air is clean as sunshine 
Haunted by songs of crystal streams. 


Comes the moment when you're casting 
And a smasher hits your line, 

Then you play him like a gamester 
With the battle going fine, 

Till a snag, a yank, and silence 
And the line is hanging slack, 

While you grit your teeth and whistle 
And reel the fishline back. 


Take the pipe and fill with Edgeworth, 
Light her up and learn to grin 

Then by gum you are elected 
To the Club of Try Agin! 


A. R. M., Jr. 


If, for some reason 
or other, you have 
never tried this to- 
bacco, let us send you 
some samples to try in 
your own pipe. Just 
write your name and 
address to Larus & 
Brother Com- 
pany, 8 S. 2lst 
Street, Rich- 
mond, Va., and 
you will receive 
samples of both 
Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed 
and Edgeworth Plug Slice. 


Try the samples. If you like them, 
then go and buy acan. It will be just as 
good as the samples, and so will each 
succeeding can you buy—for the quality 
of Edgeworth never changes. 


You can get this tobacco everywhere, in 
either the Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed or 
Edgeworth Plug Slice form, in various 
sizes, from the can that fits your pocket to 
the handsome humidor that holds one pound. 












On Your Radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
| Ste Edgeworth Station. Wave length 254.1 meters. 
Frequency 1180 kilocycles 





“Done tol’ you, an’ you aint listen!” he 
growled. “Now, does you git dat prize, 
don’t run! TI's all razored up to carve my 
’nitials on yo’ lungs. Don’t agg’avate me by 
makin’ me have to cotch you!” 

From the corners of the hall, gray shadows 
seemed to gather and drape themselves about 
the suffering Willie. The judges were smil- 
ing in his direction, beckoning to him, but 
Willie could no longer see well. All he could 
discern clearly now was “Exir” signs. And 
over by one of them was something he could 
not puzzle out—a minor official of the event, 
seemingly bent on fighting his way through 
the crowd to the platform. And on his face 
was the look of a man about to’ make a 
speech. 

The shadows drifted deeper. Aided by 
Retta, the largest judge led Willie from an 
instinctively-sought refuge behind the near- 
est scenery. Willie heard ambulance gongs, 
saw the tall black plumes of hearses. 


HEN the voice of the judges. “Us done 

decided,” proclaimed the most pompous 
of the judicial trio, “dat Mist’ Willie Tum- 
bow de bes’-lookin’ gent’man on de flat- 
fawm. Dat make him Mist’ Tuxedo Junction 
an’ ’title to de ukulele, de three dollars, an’ 
de free roun’-trip Seaboa’d ticket to Atlanta 
an’ back—” 

Willie heard as the condemned man hears 
the verdict right after the black cap has been 
donned. He saw Retta reaching for his 
ticket, Twenty-minutes for his throat— 

But a sudden and wilder confusion burst 
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forth. Back in the hall an angry buzzing 
arose. Up on the platform the judges, too, 
paused—bunched, puzzled, each demanding 
of the other: “Whar at de ukulele? Whar 
at de ticket? An’ de three dollare fo’ Mist’ 
Tuxedo Junction?” 

But the angry buzzing only grew louder, 
the confusion greater; and there was no an- 
swer for them. Instead, through the milling 
crowd pressed the minor official previously 
so prominent at the exit. He was of the 
type that carries messages to Garcia, that 
makes announcements from the stage or 
perishes in the attempt. And as he neared 
the platform now he seemed bursting with 
what must be told. 

Mounting to it, he unburdened himself to 
the world—and Willie. And to Willie the 
unburdening gave a new lease on life, a feel- 
ing that certain people were on the verge of 
becoming far too busy to bother further 
about who became Mr. Tuxedo Junction. 
For the first time he grasped Frisco’s full 
meaning. Frisco had been right—there was 
indeed a trick in it! 

For, “Ladies an’ gent’men!” boomed the 
minor official importantly from behind his 
purple sash. “Us regrets to infawm you dat 
de contes’ done been won—but hit aint mean 
nothin’! Mist’ Woods gits in bad comp’ny 
an’ listens to wuss advice. Us jes’ found out 
him an’ dat low-down D’mop’lis nigger, 
Frisco, done pocketed all de Lodge ladies’ 
gate-receipts an’ left town "bout a’ houah ago 
—tridin’ de winner’s ticket an’ playin’ de 
winner’s ukulele, Atlanta-bound!” 





THE 


NEWS REEL 


(Continued from page 82) 


“Oh! It is you,” she breathed in a fright- 
ened little half-voice. “I thought I heard 
some one talking.” 

Then her eyes found Flip. She closed them 
quickly, with an intake of the breath, the 
candle-light playing oddly against the un- 
dercut of her smooth white brow. Some- 
thing clutched Flip by the throat; an inex- 
plicable feeling of terror held him fast. 

“Steady !” murmured the old man softly. 
“Steady.” 

She opened her eyes. Her lips fell apart. 
She fastened her gaze on Mr. Bemis as if 
she would refuse to take it away, and walked 
slowly toward him—he was her only pro- 
tection against something she dared not con- 
template. Then, strength going from her 
limbs, she sank to the floor clasping his knees 
and bowing her head. He gently smoothed 
her plaited hair. 

“There is nothing to fear,” said the old 
man, heartening her. 

Obedient to something she felt in his voice, 
she raised her head. He placed his finger on 
his lips in so compelling, so significant a 
gesture that now she drew a deep sigh as of 
one coming up from a great depth into the 
clear again. 

“You have seen it, at last, Agnes?” he 
asked quietly. “You see him quite plainly, 
don’t you, Agnes?” 

She nodded, with a whispered “Yes!” 

For an immeasurable instant the picture 
held—Flip, rigid with the agony of an in- 
comprehensible humiliation; Agnes stead- 
fastly holding the old man’s gaze in her own; 
the old man smoothing her hair, with a look 
of infinite compassion. Tears broke the 
spell—her head fell forward. Above her 
shaking form the old man shot a look at Flip 
and tapped his forehead, with a curious nar- 
rowing of the eyelids. He signaled him to 
go—go—waving a hand to speed the com- 
mand. And Flip, crushed, crept out into the 
night without a sound. 


HORTLY after daybreak Uncle Charley 

came driving down the hill. The sun 
was riding over the tree tops when the old 
woodsman reached Orlo’s gate. 


“There is a cow moose in the swamp,” 
began Uncle Charley, opening his bag of news. 

“So?” 

“Couple of city fellows fishing the pond 
last night.” 

“Did you push them in?” 

“Yeah. Is anyone stopping in the old 
Persons’ house, on the hill?” 

“Not that I’ve heard tell of,” said Orlo, 
lifting his gaze. 

“There was wet heel tracks on the porch 
this morning,” said Uncle Charley. “And 
the rowan on the side hill was tramped some.” 

The telephone rang—some one was calling 
Celia. Shep came running up to report his 
chores done. 

“Flip came back last night,” said Orlo. 
“So they say.” He patted the dog’s head. 

“So who says?” 

“Dolly Wicks.” 

“No!” 

“Yeah. So they say,” said Orlo. They 
regarded each other in silence. 

“Orlo!” Mary called out, in an agonized 
tone from the window. She held the tele- 
phone to one ear. “Agnes saw him too! 
They are asking Celia to hurry over!” she 
cried, one hand on the mouthpiece; then she 
turned again to listen. 


RLO climbed up by Uncle Charley. The 
old horse swung into the wheel track 
and started off for town. They came on 
Midnight with a little crowd about him—old 
man Harley, Jim Benson, Wesley Ives, Elam 
Clark, and the Whitley boys from Cold 
Spring. 
“Did you see him, Midnight ?” asked Orlo, 
and the horse stopped. 
Midnight walked slowly out to the wagon 
and they followed him. 
“T think I did!” said Midnight, as if he 
had just grasped the fact. 
“You think you did! Don’t you know?” 
“Tt was this way, Orlo,” explained Mid- 
night. “I came by the feed mill about one 
o’clock, and the old horse kind of slowed up, 
as if somebody had hopped on behind.” 


“You mean you think he hopped a ride!” 


said Orlo incredulously. 
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Grunts. Scowls. Mutterings. 
What's it all about? 

Oh, nothing much—just the way 
the Joneses start the day—about four 
days out of seven. 

Don't they like each. other? 

Oh, yes—but they probably won't 
very long, if they keep on this way. 

How would it be if Mr. Jones got up 
just beaming—acting as though he d just 
been promoted to the presidency—and feel- 
ing as though he were ten years younger? 

Mrs. Jones says it would be im- 
possible— but she prays for it. 

How would it be if Mrs. Jones woke up 
all smiles and cheerfulness, talking about 
strawberries for breakfast, instead of about 
how late he was last night? 

Mr. Jones says it would be just great. 

Very well, then—what's wrong with 
the Joneses? Probably something that 
isn't usually mentioned in polite 
society: Intestinal sluggishness. 

You know how intestinal sluggishness 
ruins the sweetest disposition, how it saps 


energy, invites disease. Yet you probably 
share the distrust of most intelligent people 
for ordinary laxatives. 


Now, in a deliciously cool, mint- 
flavored tablet —Feen-a-mint— 
modern Science has answered this 
— perplexing problem of modern 
life! 


R Feen-a-mint is different. You 
don’t swallow it hastily — you 
chew it, exactly as you vem eli- 
cious bit of chewing gum. And as 
you chew, its tasteless yet almost 
magically effective laxative principle 
begins to mix with the mouth fluids 
and actually becomes a part of the 
digestive process! 
So, instead of striking the body 
a blow without warning, as 
it were, Feen-a-mint gently 
helps the system to help itself! 
Results are amazing. A 
new vitality and a sense of 
fitness —a fresh, clear-eyed, up- 
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AFAMous European scientist 
—a thoughtful American 
physician: from the work of these 
two was perfected Feen-a-mint, 
one of the most remarkable 
triumphs of the modern labora- 
tory: 

A few minutes’ chewing of a 
little white tablet . . . instantly 
the tasteless yet almost magically 
effective laxative principle it con- 
tains begins to absorbed by 
the mouth fluids—becomes a 
part of the digestive process— 
and so delps the system to cleanse 
itself. 




















in-the-morning-early feeling, as 
hundreds of thousands of men and 
women know. You will find this 
wonderful laxative at your druggist’s 
now. Take a Feen-a-mint tablet at 
any time, confident of feeling a differ- 
ent person in six to eight hours. 


FREE: If you have never tried Feen-a- 
mint, we shall be glad to send you samples 
free—together with ‘‘The Mysterious 35 
Feet’’, an authoritative new book on con- 

Stipation, its causes and its treatment. 










HEALTH PRODUCTS CORP., 
Dept.5-D, Newark, N. J. 
Send me free samples of Feen-a-mint 
—also a free copy of ““The Mysterious 

35 Feet, or 85% of America.” 
Name 


Address _ 
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CE cx dab a delight—with 


BETTY LOU! Always soft and 
fluffy. Daintily fashioned from 
finest deep-pile velour — and 
sewed with seams that won’t 
rip. Really remarkable, this puff 
so fine at the price so low— 
but made heed by the sale 
of thousands every day! 


Four generous sizes—in White, Pink, 
Honeydew, Coral and Two-tone 


(In Sanitary Transparent Wrappers) 


For sale exclusively at 


F.W.WOOLWORTH CO 


5 & 10¢ STORES 


















“Now wait a minute,” begged Midnight. 
“T didn’t think anything about it, because I 
didn’t know anything about it. Not until 
Luke Walters passed me, on Woodruff Hill, 
and yelled it to me. The old man was sitting 
up, when I came by, and I stopped and asked 
him if it was true. He said no, he didn’t 
think so.” 

“He didn’t hope so, he meant!” corrected 
old man Harley. 

“Just as I passed the big maple,” went on 
Midnight, “old Kit started up as if a load 
had been taken off the traces. I looked back 
—and I swear I saw something! The more 
I think of it, the more I believe it was 
something!” He paused, wide-eyed, mouth 
open. “It moved!” he said. 

“How much do you reckon Flip would 
weigh, dressed, when he’s that way?” asked 
old man Harley. Everybody laughed, a 
short nervous laugh. 

“Just the same, I think he hopped a ride 
out, with me,” said Midnight stoutly. 

“Agnes saw him,” said Orlo quietly. They 
stared, dumb-struck. “They were calling 
Celia just now—Mary overheard them talk,” 
he told them. He and Uncle Charley moved 
on. .There was a hurried winding up of 
flivvers—everybody was going down to find 
out about Filip. 


ASON stood waiting at his gate for Orlo. 
Uncle Charley drove into the barnyard 
and began to unhitch. 

“What are you going to do?” asked Orlo. 

“You go down with Jason,” said Uncle 
Charley. “I'll work around in back.” 

“It'll be an awful mess, if it’s true!” said 
Jason. “What do you make of it, Uncle 
Charley ?” 

“T know the old man can’t afford to have 
him come back,” said the woodsman, sweep- 
ing the harness off his horse and turning 
the animal into the night pasture. “And if 
Dolly saw him—and if Agnes saw him— 
he is back!” said Uncle Charley; and with- 
out another word he started off across the 
lot to the woods that skirted the river. 

Jason and Orlo drove on down. 

“You'd think it was a funeral,” said Jason. 
The grass was still wet with dew, yet people 
were here from all over town. It was 
astonishing how far the rumor had traveled 
that the boy, the precious boy this town had 
given to Valhalla, the hall of the Slain, had 
come back. 

Doctor Fridley’s weather-beaten car stood 
at the gate. Behind it stood another, a great 
glistening equipage with a military man out 
on guard; neighbors gathered about the 
silent monster, enthralled by its air of power. 
It had brought Nate Brewster, the Brass 
Company president. He was born up here. 
It was he who had tried to get Flip to sign 
an exemption blank, because he knew how 
much Flip was needed at home. Nate had 
come up from the slag pile—but he had 
learned how to wear clothes, and how to ride 
in a ten-thousand-dollar car. He stood, his 
hands knotted behind him, his jaw thrust 


| out, a terrible scowl on his hard face, with 


pale eyes staring ahead, while he listened to 
Mr. Bemis speaking at his elbow. 

Mr. Bemis, the tall, graceful old man, 
never appeared to better advantage. He had 
a natural air of distinction that no one no- 
ticed until prosperity clothed him in better 
raiment—and he too knew how to wear it. 
It was said that a New York lecture man- 
ager named Selkirk, who provided celebrities 
for lyceum bureaus, had coached him in all 
the little niceties which make the great actor, 
and the great preacher, so much akin. 

He was seldom home any more. He was 
too much in demand from ocean to ocean. 
When this little town was still aghast from 
the first news that their Flip had paid the 
last full measure, on the field of battle, a 
rumor began to whisper that old Bemis was 
receiving spirit messages from his martyred 
One night at a memorial gathering in 


son. 
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the village, the broken old man rose to his 
feet and in tremulous tones he told his 
neighbors that it was indeed true. Rascal 
that they knew him to be, yet they were all 
under his thrall during that very moment. 
Afterwards there was shaking of heads. But 
the word had gone out. People began to 
seep in to hear the story from his own lips. 
He went away with them, to comfort others. 
And from such a beginning Mr. Bemis now 
had his private car to carry him across the 
continent, booked solid. But he always came 
back; this was his center, his base. 


N this morning, all who dared asked the 

one question—had Agnes seen Flip? 
Not had his father seen him—it was notori- 
ous that the old man had been carrying on 
some sort of regular commerce with the 
shade of his son ever since the war. 

He nodded to these questioners. 

“Yes, neighbors,” he would respond, with 
a smile of infinite content, “at last the 
glorious grace has been vouchsafed her. She 
has prayed for it, prayed that it might be 
given her to see. And now she has seen!” 

Doctor Fridley came out, an unkempt 
wiry old man who rattled by at all hours, in 
all weathers. He gave curt salutation to 
Nate. 

“Is she bad off?” asked the brass man. 

“Why shouldn’t she be ?” cried the irascible 
Doctor. “With this clown bedeviling her 
all the while!” He spat contemptuously as 
he turned on Mr. Bemis. “What are you 
going to do for a living now, you old fraud?” 
he roared. 

Mr. Bemis’ eyes never flickered. He only 
said gently: 

“You'll never have faith, will you, Jim?” 

“Did she see him, Doc?” demanded Nate. 

“Yes, she saw him! Why shouldn’t she? 
He was here in flesh and blood, wasn’t he? 
This crook has deviled her into believing it 
was his spirit. You ought to be behind the 
bars!” he cried, and he spat again, as he 
glared at Mr. Bemis. 

“Tl help put him there!” said Nate, with 
a menacing look. 

The old physician laughed harshly. 

“You can’t. You can’t prove in a. court 
of law that a man doesn’t see things. Not 
unless you can produce Flip. Flip’s come, 
and gone.” His tones grew hollow and loud. 

“Nate,” cried the Doctor, “I’ve had to do 
with a lot of dead people come back, in my 
travels.” He tapped his forehead signifi- 
cantly. “In the minds, usually, of poor 
grieving mothers! That’s what this fellow 
makes a living out of, traveling around the 
country in his private car—out of poor griev- 
ing mothers, who make him free-will offer- 
ings, for the contact he gives them with 
heaven!” He glared at the benevolent Bemis, 
who shook his head sadly, with his wistful 
smile of forgiveness. “There is one thing 
common to all these cases. The dead always 
comes back in the same clothes he wore at 
some party—or in some photograph the 
mother has been crying over. Well, Flip 
didn’t. He had on different clothes entirely. 
I asked Agnes what he wore—to tell me 
exactly what he looked like! Did he look 
like the last time you saw him, like you re- 
membered him? And Agnes said no, he 
didn’t. He was bigger, and broader, and 
browner. His hair was bleached, by the sun. 
His hands were red and hard—he looked like 
a sailor she saw just come off a ship—as if 
he’d been out in the wind, and sea.” 


HE great monger of brass from down 

the valley of the Naugatuck took to pac- 
ing up and down in front of the little arbor 
by the window. 

“There surely is something to be done 
he said, coming to a halt in front of Doctor 
Fridley. The physician shook his head. 
“Flip has already done 
He came home, and saw how things were 
If I know Flip, he wont 


1? 


“No,” he replied. 
it ! 
—and he’s gone! 
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DON T FOOL 
YOURSELF 


Better to be safe than sorry 
when halitosis is involved, 
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Halitosis may get 


Employers prefer fastidious people 


... halitoxics not wanted. 


ORE and more, employers insist on 

having about them people who are 

fastidious. Sooner or later, those with 
halitosis are “let out.” 

The true reason for discharge, however, 
is usually hidden under such phrases as 
“Inefficient,” ““You can do better else- 
where,” “We need a more experienced 
person,” etc. 

Realize these facts about halitosis. 
That, due to modern hab- 


you discharged 


Every night. And between times when necessary, 
especially before meeting others. Keep a bottle 
handy in home and office for this purpose. 

Listerine ends halitosis instantly. Being anti- 
septic, it strikes at its commonest cause—fermenta- 
tion in the oral cavity. Then, being a powerful 
deodorant, it destroys the odors themselves. 

If you have any doubt of Listerine’s powerful 
deodorant properties, make this test: Rub a slice 
of onion. on your hand. Then apply Listerine 
clear. Immediately, every trace of onion odor is 
gone. 

With these facts before you, 








its, it is much more preva- 
lent than is suspected. That 
it is a definite liability in 
friendships, affections and 
business. That you can 
have it and not know it. 
The one means of being sure 
that you are free from it is to 
rinse the mouth systematically 








than they? 


READ THE FACTS 
Vz had halitosis 


68 hairdressers state that 
about every third woman, 
many of them from the 
wealthy classes, is halitoxic. 
Who should know better 


make up your mind to keep 
yourself on the safe, polite and 
popular side by using Listerine. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 





Have you tried 
the new Listerine 
Shaving Cream? 











with Listerine. Every morning. 


LISTERINE 


The safe antiseptic 





Cools your skin while you shave 
and keeps it cool afterward. An 
outstanding shaving cream in every 


respect. 
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trouble this town with any more manifesta- 
tions. —Orlo!” he cried. 

“Yes, Doc.” 

Fridley took Orlo and Nate and drew them 
over to Mr. Bemis. He drew them all into 
a compact group, heads together. 

“Orlo,” he said in a low tone, “this fel- 
low is going to get out of town by night- 
fall. If he doesn’t, let me know, and I'll 
be glad to help you ride him out on a rail.” 

“T’'ll carry one end!” said the brass-founder. 

“It would be more to the point,” said Mr. 
Bemis, smoothing his beard and looking from 
face to face, “if you’d send this crowd away. 
They worry Agnes to death. You can un- 
derstand it’s been a terrible shock to her.” 

“That’s good sense,” sail Fridley. “You 
good people go home,” he commanded, turn- 
ing to the crowd. “You’re just worrying 
Agnes. And there’s nothing here to see!” 

The ring of neighbors broke, in the em- 
barrassed way of people told to go about 
their business. Flivvers began to grind and 
chatter. The Doctor was climbing into his 
old car, when he called out to Mr. Bemis, 
with derisive emphasis: 

‘Reverend, here comes one of your cronies, 
a little too late for the meeting.” 

It was Joel, the village photographer. 
He’d been taking pictures since Civil War 
days, and not a mother’s son for miles 
around but had been clamped in position and 
exposed, at the hands of this artist. He got 
down stiffly and stood watching the people 
depart. He went and stood beside the old 
gentleman, and they waited, like two deacons 
watching the church aisles clear. Mr. Bemis 
waved a hand at departing cars. When no 
one was in sight, the photographer, with a 
sleight of hand movement, gave him a flat 
package; and Mr. Bemis stooped for an in- 
stant and hid it under a board in the floor. 

“Here comes some one I want to see,” 
said Mr. Bemis. “You go away and leave 
me alone with him.” 


SPLENDID car drove up, and a splen- 

did specimen of tailored manhood got 
out, and looked around for Mr. Bemis. It 
was Selkirk, the accomplished showman, who 
had touched this old swaggart with a hand 
of genius and turned his garrulity into gold. 
Selkirk took off his hat, Continental fashion, 
when he shook hands, displaying an even row 
of teeth in a smile; his hair was plastered 
flat and dyed black; his mustache was 
waxed; he wore a carnation and spats and 
afternoon attire, though it was still morning. 

“I suppose you’ve been tying a knot in 
yourself, explaining,” remarked the new- 
comer dryly. 

“No,” responded the old gentleman. “I 
said nothing.” 

“Where is he?” asked the newcomer, set- 
tling his hat on* his head carefully. There 
was a whip in his tones. 

“T wish I knew!” said the old gentleman, 
perturbed. 

“You poor idiot! Have you let him slip 
through your fingers?” 

The last of the neighbors drove by, staring 
steadily at him. 

“They don’t like me, here,” said Mr. Bemis. 
His voice shook a trifle. ‘“They’ve promised 
to ride me out on a rail, if I’m still here by 
nightfall. And you too, if you're sitting 
around, I expect.” 

“I'd like to see them try!” said Selkirk, 
a glint in his eye. “Was it your kid?” he 
demanded, between his teeth. 

“Yeah.” 

“IT thought you were so 
damned good and dead.” 

The old man smoothed his beard, but did 
not reply. 

“You’ve got to find him,” said this man of 
business furiously. 

“And then what?” inquired the patriarch. 

“Leave that to me!” 

“I’m a pretty good Injun,” said Mr. Bemis. 
“Wait till things are quieted down a bit 


sure he was 


“of feet had passed here. 


more. I think I know about where to start 
looking.” 

His eagle glance roved the landscape, swale, 
meadow and upland, basking in the morning 
sun. 

Just then a low moan rose on the air, to 
be instantly followed by dead silence. It 
came from the house. Selkirk looked inquiry 
at his patriarch. 

“She saw him—Agnes,” muttered the old 
man. “I managed it rather well,” he added. 
He repictured that delicious moment of ter- 
ror, when even the pugnacious Flip who had 
come to beard him, was biddable. There is 
nothing you can’t do, with fear; that was 
the groundwork of his prosperity. Selkirk 
had taught him how to use it. 

“Start back towards town,” said Bemis. 
“You'll find a wood road down about a 
mile. Come back on foot. Don’t let any- 
one see you. Hide in those alders across the 
mowing, at the foot of the hill. I want to 
be alone, with my grief.” 

The beautiful car, with a sigh, moved off 
down the road. Mr. Bemis, his head bowed, 
his hands clasped behind him, paced to and 
fro, his eyes were on the ground. Hundreds 
But he had the 
eyes of a red Indian. 


JO car had ever gone up the Mountain that 
1 N way. Uncle Charley’s accomplished horse 
slipped down and crawled up. At the top 
he came to an open place where the whole 
valley lay before him. Just below, like a doll’s 
house, was the. best house in town, which 
Mr. Bemis had bought with Flip’s insurance. 
The road entered a tunnel of trees, and came 
out on a ragged clearing by the Persons 
homestead. The roof had fallen in; a porch 
hung precariously over the edge of the hill. 

Uncle Charley got down. Through some 
previously prepared plan, the sagacious horse 
continued on home without missing a hoof- 
beat. Uncle Charley crept up to the staring 
doorway, tested the sill, and stepped quietly 
inside. After ten minutes had passed, he 
softly sounded four notes by whistling. 

There came the merest whisper of sound 
from the adjoining room; and then the face 
of Flip appeared in the doorway. Flip 
hadn’t seen Uncle Charley for years. Uncle 
Charley had taught him all his woods lore, 
how to put up his hands to box, how to 
throw a roundhouse curve, even how to kill 
a bear with an ax. But this was no time 
for greetings. Flip put a finger to his lips, 
tapping them once or twice to emphasize 
his meaning; he turned his head, listening, 
and softly withdrew. 

“That’s good enough for me,” thought 
Uncle Charley, pride swelling his heart. 

He stepped down to the ground and 
worked his way along the wall. He peered 
through a break in the clapboard into what 
had been the dining-room. There lay Flip, 
propped against the broken wall, in every 
semblance of a man sleeping the sleep of 
exhaustion. Uncle Charley softly bubbled 
the note of a mourning-dove. 

A voice back of the house said, in a 
cautious tone: 

“Take it easy. We're here now.” 

Some one was having a hard time in the 
briars below. It was not the old patriarch 
himself, for he stepped out into the open as 
fresh as a daisy after the hard climb. He 
mounted the teetering steps and peered in. 

“Ah!” he said, espying Flip. “You’ve had 
a hard night of it, I guess, my boy.” 

Even in this emotional moment of meeting 
between father and son, Mr. Bemis did not 
lose his sense of caution. He put out a foot 
and tried the floor. It was solid—but he did 
not advance. 

Flip opened his eyes and lay staring at him 
without moving. The menace lay in the 
quiet steadiness of that regard. 

“You're all right, my boy, I see,” said the 
old gentleman happily. “You are bigger— 
and broader—and browner, yes! Youeare 
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You've been at sea! I 
can see that by your hands. I’m proud! 
.... We're proud of you! You did the 
whole town proud Where have you 
been? .... Why, what’s the matter? Why 
do you look at me that way? I’m your 
father, aint I?—” . 

He did not dare take his eyes off Flip; 
yet he had to snatch a look behind. 

“Here you are, Harry,” he muttered, in 
the mask of his beard. “Go easy. Look 
out for him! He’s like a bull, if he starts!” 


as tall as I am! 


ELKIRK stepped lightly into the room, 

his afternoon attire somewhat damaged. 
But he had the buoyancy of a fencing master. 
He rubbed one light toe on the floor, then 
the other, like a man getting the feel of the 
ground he is to fight on. He adjusted his 
belt, moved his shoulders for free play; he 
laughed slightly. 

“This is better than I thought! Leave 
him to me, old man!” he said airily. He 
had a sort of cat-and-mouse gleam as he 
surveyed the room. Flip lay in the far cor- 
ner; he had no way out except through 
them. Silk-hat Harry laughed again. ‘The 
old man suddenly began to tremble. 

“Don’t make any more noise than you 
have to,” he begged. 

“Why not?” cried the man of business. 
“We're miles from human ear. You're 
some Injun! You couldn’t have picked a 
better spot—for this long-deferred reunion. 
Get up!” he suddenly yelled out at Flip. 
Flip made no move. The old man plucked 
his companion nervously by a sleeve. He 
whispered, his eyes on his son: 

“T think he’s got a gun! Look out! 
use it!” 

The man of affairs paused. 

“Have you?” he asked of Flip, in the most 
friendly tone imaginable. 

“Yes,” said Flip. 

Mr. Bemis’ nerves were completely shat- 
tered. He pleaded, trying his best to steady 
his quaking tones: 

“My boy! I beg of you! I—I’m your 
father! I’ve come a long ways, to clasp you 
in my arms! See, prosperity has come to me. 
I can give you everything now, everything 
that we had to deny you as a child. - Your 
sainted mother, on her dying bed, exacted 
from me a holy promise—” 

Selkirk was whipping Flip to the point of 
attack. “You lose, no matter what hap- 
pens,” he said silkily. “You might get me 
—unless your gun misfired! And guns do, 
my boy. Whatever happens, it will be your 
last move on earth!” 

He laughed, and nodded to the other door. 
It was so beautifully done, the pantomime 
of it, that there was no more than one 
chance in a thousand of failure. If Flip’s 
trust in Uncle Charley, born in boyhood, had 
not held him steady, he must have turned 
his eyes, hypnotized, to that empty doorway. 

Flip’s eyes hardened. 

“Don’t move!” he said, tensing the hand 
in his pocket. He sounded four notes. 
Uncle Charley arose at the very elbows of 
the two men in the doorway. They were 
completely taken off their feet by this un- 
expected apparition. The old man screamed. 
Silk-hat Harry had fairly started a swift 
instinctive move, his knife half falling in 
the palm of his hand, when the hairy freck!ed 
fist of Uncle Charley, hard as a rock, ar- 
rived on the end of a short hook to the 
jaw. That was all. Jason and Orlo blocked 
the door with their shadows. 

“Kid,” said Uncle Charley, “did you really 
have a gun?” 

“Nary a gun,” said Flip, taking off his belt. 

“This fellow is pretty good,” said Uncle 
Charley, feeling of Silk-hat Harry’s muscles 
as he bound them tight. 

“I’m pretty good myself,” said Flip,” He 
looked at his cringing father. He couldn’t 
bring himself to do it. He handed the belt 
to Orlo, to tie the old man. 
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“Remember, I’m your father!” whimpered 
Mr. Bemis. 

“That’s no recommendation to me,” said 
Flip. But he nodded to Orlo to tie the belt. 


HEY moved down the mountain, toward 

dusk. Court convened at Town Hall, the 
justice of the peace presiding. It transpired 
that Uncle Charley had lain in wait. all 
morning on the scaffolding of the mill, 
among the sap buckets. There, from that 
point of vantage, he saw Joel, the photog- 
rapher, secretly deliver his package to the 
*patriarch. Spook pictures, for the credulous. 
This time it was a lantern-slide spook pic- 
ture of Flip himself, floating in the air above 
his own cenotaph. Uncle Charley overheard 
the colloquy between Mr. Bemis and his man 
of business. 

“Tar and feathers,” said the court. 

The sentence met approval. Doctor Frid- 
ley and Nate Brewster nodded yes, with de- 
tached judicial aloofness. 

“It’s Flip’s own father,” said cld man 
Harley in an unexpected access of delicacy. 

“That doesn’t mean anything to me,” said 
Flip. All eyes were on him. “It isn’t enough. 
It ought to be more. This thing has gone 
straight across the country.” 


Nate Brewster said, bluntly: 

“TI heard him talk in Chicago, one night, 
in a big hall. The place was filled with poor 
wailing women. Some of them fainted and 
had to be carried out. But we could’ do 
nothing.” 

“But we could do something, now,” said 
Flip. 

“What ?” 

“Wouldn’t the news reel handle it?” 

“News reel?” The brass founder was 
bewildered. 

“You know what a movie news reel is, 
don’t you?” demanded Flip. “They ought 
to eat it up! If we told them we wefe go- 
ing to pull off a tar and feather party—and 
who it was—” 

Nate’s face suddenly blazed. He seized 
the telephone with an oath. He called New 
York, got the Recorder’s night desk: 

“I want Brownell, the night editor. Yes, 
Brewster, Nate Brewster talking Yes, 
the brass man. We're pulling off a tar and 
feather party up here—thought you'd 
like to know What’s that? Bemis— 
B-e-m-i-s! William McElroyd Bemis! Yes, 
that’s the one—the sainted old sepulcher 
that’s been traveling up and down the coun- 
try getting fake spirit messages from his son 
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in public. .... Yes, the kid that got the 
posthumous Congressional Medal for saving 
his pla— What’s that? Dead? No! He 
aint dead! He showed up tonight. Bigger 
and broader and browner and— I tell you, 
he aint dead at all! The Australians picked 
up what was left of him. Took him home 
with them He’s just got away. Yes, 
you get it right. We're tarring and feather- 
ing Mr. William McElroyd Bemis—and his 
distinguished manager, Harrison Gray Sel- 
kirk. They tried to knife the kid, so’s not 
to lose their meal ticket. Oh, it’s quite reg- 
ular—we’ve got the constable—and the fire 
warden—and the justice of the peace right 
here with us!” 

Flip seized the enraptured brass-founder 
and shook him violently. 

“The news reel! The news reel!” he cried. 

“Oh, yes, I most forgot. Brownell! Fetch 
all the news-reel people along. We want to 
put this in every picture house straight across 
the country. Personal appearance of the kid 
positively guaranteed! What’s that? My 
name? Why, you blithering idiot,-this is 
Nate! Yes. You’ve got three hours to get 
here. We'll wait for you, certainly. We'll 
have the kettle boiling.” 

The picture went all over the country. 





sharply. “Now, I mean, is this bozo crazy?” 
they seemed to say. 

“The music of what?” 

“The spheres. Happy people hear it, 
Angel. You’ve never been really happy if 
you haven’t heard it. It’s sweetly painful, 
dizzyingly beautiful. Oh, beloved—” He 
drew her close in a sudden fierce embrace; 
and Joe Lewis, Jr., in the other room, began 
to cry. 

“There goes Mother’s little liability,” said 
Angie. 

She drew herself away from Morton and 
went into the bedroom. He followed her. 
Angie switched on the light and looked 
swiftly around. It would be terrible if there 
were any evidences of Joe. The sight of his 
pajamas would be vaguely obscene, she 
thought. The baby held his arms out to her, 
begging to be picked up. Angie picked him 
up. No evidences of Joe around, she thought 
relievedly. 


ORTON watched her as she walked back 

and forth between her vanity-table and 
the bureau. She sang to the baby and 
laughed at his cries. Morton was interested. 
He had seen other women put babies to 
sleep. It had never failed to awaken a sense 
of intrusion within him, a sense of having 
biundered upon somethimg remote and sacred. 
This woman was different—she laughed when 
the baby’s cries grew piercing; she sang: 


“Hush, little baby, don’t you cry— 
You'll drive a taxi by and by, 

Sleep, baby, sleep, close your bright eyes— 
Daddy will bring to us new alibis.” 


At the vanity-table the baby reached out 
a chubby hand for a bottle of liquid nail- 
polish. Angie handed it to him. 

“Wont he spill that?” asked Morton. 

“Suppose he does? He wont drink it, and 
anything else I can fix.” 

Morton shook his head. He looked at 
Angie curiously. She was a strange one, all 
right. Oh, well, an uptown woman was the 
Fordham Road party-crasher of yesterday. 
Fellows married them, took them with their 
imitation jewelry and nine-dollar dresses 
for better or worse. These same party- 
crashers inevitably become mothers, and their 
kids are raised catch-as-catch-can. Then he 
looked at Angie, and he wasn’t so sure. He 
didn’t want any kids anyhow, so how could 
it possibly matter to him what sort of 
mother she made? She was beautiful, and 


UPTOWN WOMAN 


(Continued from page 53) 


her lips made him think of sun-warmed 
cherries. .... 

The baby had fallen asleep. Morton was 
glad. Angie plopped her son into his crib 
and removed the bottle of nail-polish from 
his hands without the sly carefulness Morton 
expected. 

“You'll wake him up,” he whispered. 

“No, he’s use’ to me,” Angie replied in 
her normal speaking voice. 

They returned to the living-room. 

“It’s a good thing he can’t talk yet,” she 
said. “When he starts to talk, you'll have to 
quit coming here. He’d tell Joe.” 

“Perhaps I'll have to quit coming here 
before that,” he said sadly. 

“How come?” 

“Well, it’s like this, darling: My uncle, 
the honorable Henry Selkington of the Selk- 
ington Silkysuds Soap Company, has not 
been exactly dazzled by my advertising 
genius. He would like to have a little talk 
with me about what he rudely terms my 
flop. And the gentleman lives in California.” 

“Oh, you mean you're getting canned?” 
Angie’s distressed eyes traveled swiftly to 
the flowers on the table. “Then you mustn’t 
bring me—I mean don’t—well, money 
counts if you can see the end of your job.” 

Morton laughed delightedly and patted her 
hand. “You darling!” he said. “Don’t worry 
about me. I have some money. God knows 
it’s not much, but it’s enough to see me 
through a lot. I think, though, that I will 
have to go to see the old gentleman.” 

“When ?” 

“In a week or two. Angie, don’t let me go 
without us having heard the music of the 
spheres together.” 

“Well, that’s a new way of saying the 
same old thing,” said Angie contemplatively. 

“Don’t hide your sweet thoughts behind 
banalities,” Morton beggec. 

They sat and looked at each other, and 
suddenly Morton knew something that he 
hadn’t known before. It was going to take 
time to forget this woman—her beauty, her 
wonderful realness, her impulsiveness. She 
was new, and rich in possibilities, like her 
section of town. Region of the delicatessen- 
fed husband, the movies every night and the 
lease-breaking party. Cheap and yet with 
unexpected dignity, the dignity of consistency 
and conformity. It would take time to for- 
get this uptown woman, and Morton Rob- 
erts had forgotten many women. 

“Come with me when I go.” 


HE had not spoken the words. They had 
been voiced by a desire greater than he 
was conscious of. Once they had been said, 
had become something to deal with, he knew 
that he wanted her to say yes. 

“Oh, Mort!” She was shocked. 

“What's the matter, darling ?” 

“TI couldn’t go with you.” 

“Why not?” 

“What would I do when you didn’t want 
me any more?” 

“I'd always want you.” 

She shook her head. “No, you wouldn’t. 
Maybe you think so now, but you'd get 
tired of me.” 

“No, Joe would divorce you—I’d pay for 
the divorce; and we could be married.” He 
drew her into his arms and murmured against 
her lips: “You'll go with me, sweetheart.” 
Then quickly he kissed her, lest she spoil 
the beautiful moment with argument. 

“I couldn’t go, Morton,” she said when 
he had released her, “but thank you for 
asking me, for liking me enough to ask me.” 
There was a sudden new tenderness in her 
tone. Her eyes looked thoughtful. She was 
overawed by his plea. Joe’s asking her to 
marry him hadn’t been like this. Joe hadn’t 
been taking on the responsibility that Morton 
was begging to shoulder. It made her silent 
and wondering. She didn’t know any ready- 
made quip that fitted the situation. 

“You'd better go now, Morton. 
we're a little crazy tonight.” 

“T’ve been crazy since first I saw you, 
adorable one.” 

“No, no, Mort. Please don’t make love 
to me. Go home.” 

He went, satisfying himself with kissing 
her finger-tips in parting. When the door 
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closed behind him, she kissed her finger-tips 
where he had kissed them. No man before 
had ever kissed her hand. Morton Roberts 
was romance, intrigue and reckless love. 
Angie Lewis sat down and told herself that 
she, whom Joe gave sullen answers to, was 
the woman Morton Roberts had chosen 
to love. He loved her; and if she wished, 
she could shake herself free of -Joe and his 
sulks, and fly with her romance to a warm 
and glittering land. 

She had been in bed but an hour when Joe 
came in. She pretended to be asleep. She 
wanted to preserve her dreams from contact 
with Joe’s complaints about stingy women, 
drunks and the news in Ben’s Coffee-pot. 


T rained next day, and Angie could not 

take the baby walking. She sat about 
the house, thinking. 

“Say, what’s the matter with you?” Joe 
asked. “You act like you got bad news.” 

“TI got a headache.” 

“Well, take something for it.” 

“Make me an offer,” Angie joked listlessly. 

After he had gone, she made an effort to 
read, but nothing claimed her attention. She 
felt that nothing ever would again. 

And nothing did until two nights later, 
when Morton paid her another visit. It was 
a short one. He had a long letter to write 
to his uncle, which had to be sent that 
night. He spoke again of Angie’s accompany- 
ing him when he left New York. 

“T can’t,” she said. “I can’t.” 

“You will, because I want you to so 
badly.” And Morton was amazed that he 
really did want it so badly. 

She left no more letters in his mail-box. 
She felt that she could not see him again 
and still refuse him. He offered so much 
which she had not known she wanted until 
his offer came. 

A week passed. She had decided to let 
him go without seeing him again. He could 
not leave a note for her, lest Joe get it; and 
he could not visit without preparation, fear- 
ing that Joe might be at home. 

Then one day Joe’s blue shirt—no, it was 
his tan one this time—took a hand in the 
matter. It couldn’t be found. Angie, coming 
in from her walk with the baby, was greeted 
by Joe in a high temper. 

“How the devil is it I never can find any- 
thing ?” 

“Because you’re too dumb to see it when 
tt’s where it belongs.” 

“All right. I’m too dumb. You’ve had 
plenty of time to find that out. Why the 
hell don’t you lay my things out for me like 
I asked you to?” 

“What do you think I am, a servant ?” 

“How could I think that? What do you 
ever do?” 

“Plenty while you’re driving your tin can 
around town.” 

“Plenty of what?” 

“Now get your damn’ shirt yourself. I 
was going to get it, but now I wont.” 

And quite unexpectedly Angie broke into 
tears. Joe had never seen her cry during 
an argument before. He was amazed. This 
wasn’t her line at all, to bawl over a few 
friendly words. If she had thrown some- 
thing, he wouldn’t have been surprised—but 
tears! 

“Say, what the hell you bawling about?” 

Angie rushed wordlessly past him and 
flung herself face downward on the bed. 
Joe found his tan shirt and went off to his 
cab still quite mystified. He couldn’t know 
that it seemed infinitely sad to Angie that 
she who was beloved by Morton Roberts 
had to stand for such talk from Joe Lewis. 

Presently she stopped crying. She went to 
the mirror and looked at herself. Quite in- 
terestedly she gazed upon the spectacle of 
a beautiful woman who was throwing herself 
away upon an uncouth hack-driver. And 
just to think there was a man, who was 
worth a hundred like Joe Lewis, who was 
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heart-hungry for her. This thought made 
Angie’s eyes refill. Poor Morton and poor 
Angie, with their lovely, promising lives 
wrecked! She decided to see Morton once 
more. She needed his assurance that he 
would love her always. 

She went to the dish-closet for a pencil. 
Angie always kept pencils in the dish-closet. 
She would leave a letter in his mail-box, and 
he would come to her without question or 
delay, soft-voiced and endearing. 

The bell rang: Angie opened the door, 
and Morton Roberts caught her in his arms. 

“Darling,” he said, “I’ve had my door ajar 
for eternities watching for Joe to go to work.” 

“Oh, Morton!” She was crying on his 
shoulder. He was so sweet, so much all 
that she wanted. He kissed her eyes and 
pled with her to stop crying. 

“Angie, I’m like a madman. I’ve had a 
wire from the coast. I must go tonight. 
Why haven’t you let me see you? Darling, 
you must come with me. I can’t face to- 
morrow’s light without you.” 

For answer she wept. 

“You'll come. Angie darling, say you'll 
come,” 

“T’'ll come, Morton sweetheart. I’d go any- 
where in the world with you.” 

He held her passively for a moment, then 
gravely stooped and kissed her mouth. She 
found herself in a sort of daze. There was 
little said between them. Promises, hopes 
and fears were worded with dim vagueness. 
The world had stopped with Angie’s promise 
that she would go. 

Then he was speaking of railroad tickets, 
a stateroom, packing. He was kissing her 
again and begging her not to weep any more. 
She would always be happy after this, he 
promised. 


HE was astonished to find herself alone— 

astonished and fearful. He had gone to 
make arrangements for the breaking of her 
marriage vows. Railroad tickets and a state- 
room! 

The fear and astonishment passed within 
the hour, and the glorious sensation of free- 
dom and happiness came over her. She was 
going to have Morton and his loving kindness 
forevermore. He was coming back to her 
an hour before train-time. There were things 
he had to do downtown. He had surrendered 
the keys of his apartment, which had been 
rented to him furnished. She wished he had 
remained with her till the zero hour, but 
there were things that he had to attend to. 
Railroad tickets and a stateroom. .... 

And at the appointed hour Morton Roberts 
came for the last time into the apartment 
leased and supported by Joe Lewis. He 
found Angie waiting for him. She had her 
coat on, and a sea-green hat beneath the 
brim of which tiny crescents of red gleamed 
dully. A lovely Angie—an Angie with glow- 
ing eyes and flushed cheeks, an Angie with 
two suitcases and her baby in her arms. 

“Look, Mort, I put his knitted sweater 
on. Do you think:ke’ll be warm enough?” 

Mort looked. “Angie,” he said, “you can’t 
take the baby.” 

“What do you mean I can’t take the 
baby ?” 

“Why, I wired my uncle I'd just been 
married. Besides, Angie, do you think you 
can find a reckless, gay happiness with a 
child pulling at your skirts?” 

Angie rested Joe, Jr.’s sixteen pounds upon 
the table. She faced Morton. 

“Let me get this right,” she said slowly, 
“you don’t want the kid?” 

“Don’t put it like that, Angie—that’s 
brutal. Your child will be better off with 
Joe.” 

“Did you think I’d leave him? Did you 
think I was an alley cat that gave birth with- 
out noticing it, and got up and walked 
away without caring how my kid was fed 
or treated or anything?” 

“Oh, Angie, don’t be difficult. After all, 
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did you ever give me any cause to think that 
you adored your baby?” 

“Cause? Good God, what do you suppose 
I tramp around all day with a baby-carriage 
for? Do I like to stand three hours in the 
street on a freezing day? The doctor told 
me it was good for the kid, and I do it. 
Do you think because I don’t talk mushy to 
my kid that I got a heart like a hunk of 
ice? I could tell you now that if the day 
ever comes when that kid stops being, you'll 
find Angie Lewis in the Harlem River; but 
I’m not the kind that raves of a kid. Ac- 
tions speak louder than words. I do for him, 
and if you think you are or ever were one- 
two-three in comparison with that little dodo 
of mine, you’re crazy!” 

“Angie, I love you. He doesn’t even know 
of your existence yet. He wouldn’t miss you.” 

“He doesn’t know of my existence? Maybe 
not. But he knows when his tummy’s full 
and when his diaper’s dry and when his 
body’s clean. That’s something, isn’t it? 
And you'd take that from him! I never 
dreamed that you’d try. You're a fine bozo, 
Morton Roberts.” 

“Angie, I want you.” 

“Kid and all?” 

“Qh, darling, my uncle—” 

“To hell with your uncle! And with you 
too!” 

“But I want you.” 

“Oh, I know that. But the kid and me 
are taking off our wraps and unpacking. And 
by the way, haven’t you a train to catch?” 

“Angel, please—” 

“Don’t ‘Angel’ me! I’m through. Any 
bird that don’t want my baby can choose 
his exit. As though I could be happy with- 
out him! But you wouldn’t care whether 
I was dying for him or not, so long as you 
was listening to the music of the spheres. 
The hell with you—you’re low enough to 
kick a worm in the knee!” 

“Angel—” 

“Bologna!” said Angel; and Mr. Morton 
Roberts walked out of the apartment and 
slammed the door behind him. 

“Can you beat that guy?” Angie asked 
the baby as she undressed him and put him 
back in his crib. “What a crust, getting the 
idea that he was the whole show! Here now, 
Big Shot, let go of your old lady’s hair. 
I'll be damned, all men are alike—they think 
they can have everything their own way!” 


Ne Angie unpacked and returned the 
familiar garments and small articles to 
their familiar places. She had just replaced 
the suitcases under the bed when the door 
opened and Joe came in. 

“Hello, honey,” he said. “Still mad?” 

“Boy, you'll never know how mad I am.” 

“At me?” 

“No, not at you. At me.” 

Joe handed her two bags. “Sandwiches 
and a coffee-ring,” he explained. “I came 
home early thinking maybe we'd have some 
coffee and a little light conversation.” 

“Yeh, I see you’re home early.” 

“Well, you’ve been acting funny lately. I 
guess maybe you were dying of lonesomeness. 
I’m going on day work tomorrow. Home 
every night at seven. Swell?” 

“You said it, Joe.” 

“But say, Angie, maybe it wont pay so 
good as the nights.” 

“Who cares?” 

“I don’t if you don’t. Make some coffee, 
huh ?” 

Joe threw his overcoat and hat across a 
chair and dived into his pocket. “Look,” 
he said, “I brought the kid something.” 

He fished out a small, cotton-stuffed pick- 
aninny. “Think he’ll like that ?” 

“Sure: Say, Joe, you think the kid’s great 
stuff, don’t you?” 

“Yeh—don’t you?” 

“Oh, he’s all right. Say, Joe, gee, I'm 
glad you’re going on the day-shift!” 
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Take 10 Shaves—FReEE 


Accept a generous test sample 
of this amazing shaving cream 
to prove that the remarkable 
claims men make for it are true 





GENTLEMEN : 

Advertising claims may sound 
much alike. And meritorious 
products that suit one may fail 
to please another. Hence we 
feel, in common fairness, that 
the way to introduce our new 
shaving cream is by offering a 
free test at our risk. 

Thus, if it suits you—as it 
does the majority of those who 
try it—you will then buy it. 
Whereas, should it not, you will 
be out nothing. 


If this reasoning appeals to you, 
detach the coupon now. Send it be- 
fore you forget. We promise 10 de- 
lightful shaves which we believe will 
win you—as it has thousands—to this 
new delight. 


1000 men helped us 


Palmolive Shaving Cream has five 
unique features—things 1000 men told 
us they had sought. With their wishes 
to guide us, we set out to reach a new 
goal in shaving comfort. 


Our laboratories spent years in ex- 
perimental work. In all 129 formulas 
were discarded before we succeeded. 


That creamy lather which multiplies 
250 times to soften the stiffest beard— 
that unguent-like blandness from the 
palm and olive oil content—they are 





no accident. They follow naturally as 
a result of our 65 years of successful 
soapmaking. 


These 5 exclusive features 


1. Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 

2. Softens the beard in one minute. 

3. Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 
minutes on the face. 

4. Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect 
for cutting. 

5. Fine after-effects due to palm and 
olive oil content. 


Now make the trial, please 


No doubt your present shaving 
preparation suits you, yet there may 
be a better way. We've tried to find 
one for you, and will thank you to 
give it a test. Just send the coupon 
now, before you forget. 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR—Broadcast every Friday night—from 10 
to 11 p.m., eastern time; 9 to 10 p.m., central time—over station WEAF 
and 31 stations associated with The National Broadcasting Company. 
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PALMOLIVE 


Jhavine Cream 








35c 


10 SHAVES FREE 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 





To add the final touch to 
shaving duxury, we have created 
Palmolive After Shaving Talc 
—especially for men. Doesn't 
show. Leaves the skin smooth 
and fresh, and gives that well- 
groomed look. Try the sample 
we are sending free with the 
tube of Shaving Cream. There 
are new delights here for every 
man. Please let us prove them 
to you. Just mail the coupon. 





3974 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to Dept. 
B-1504, Palmolive, 3702 Iron St., Chicago, Ill. 


Residents of Wisconsin should address Palmolive, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


(Please print your name and address) 
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Barbera A. Vigne 
Waterville, Maine . 


Mellin’s Food 
A Milk Modifier 
The Taste of the Baby’s Food 


| If the baby could talk he would say that 
| his mother’s milk makes a strong appeal to 
his taste. He would also, if able, express 
I verbally his distaste for some mixtures 
which are forced upon him in spite of his 
physical protest. 


If the baby is fortunate enough to have 
human milk his taste is satisfied as well as 
his needs for nourishment. It may happen, 
however, that his mother cannot nurse him 
and some substitute for human milk be- 
comes necessary. 


The taste of Mellin’s Food is so ap- 
pealing that the baby takes the mixture 
eagerly, and rarely if ever is it necessary 
to force or urge nourishment prepared 
from Mellin’s Food and milk. The baby’s 
nutritive demand will also be satisfied if 
he is fed upon milk properly modified with 
Mellin’s Food; therefore to force the baby 
to take distasteful mixtures is a needless 
and unwarranted procedure. 





Mellin’s Food Biscuits 


Especially suitable when it becomes time to 
wean the baby from the bottle. 


A sample box sent free, postage paid, upon request. 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St., Boston, Mass, 



























Eyelash Beautifier 
Instantly darkens eyelashes and brows, 
Makes lashes appear longer and 
more luxuriant, Gives depth, 
brilliance, expression and charm 
to the eyes. Harmless. Easily 
applied. Approved by millions 
of lovely women the world over. 
Solid or water-proof Liquid 
Maybelline, Black or Brown, 
75c at all toilet goods counters, 

MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 








talent—become a Commercial Artist. 
this profession in which you are paid as much asa 
man of equal ability. 
With proper training women earn $50, $75, $100 
and even $150 a week; many have made notable 
successes. Commercial Art is a necessity to mod- 
ern business and advertising, and millions are paid 
yearly for illustrations and designs. The fascinat- 
ing Federal home-study course contains lessons by 
leading artists, gives you personal criticism and 
leads rapidly to practical work. 
Your Art Ability Analyzed Free. Test your 
natural sense of design, proportion, color, perspec- 
tive, ete., with our Art Ability Questionnaire. It 
will show you if your natural talent is worth devel- 
oping. You be told your score frankly. Send 
today for this Art Ability Questionnaire. 

FEDERAL Saas. OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING 


F you like to draw,—develop your artistic 
Enter 
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to find a trail of bloodspots leading to the 
larger stain. There was none; nor were 
there spots leading in any other direction 
from that sticky pool. The only surmise he 
could draw from its isolation was that some 
one had been struck down there suddenly. 
And recently, too. 

A swift, startling suggestion came to him. 
Was it possible that Beatrice herself had 
been in danger when she telephoned him, a 
danger that she either did not suspect, or 
dared not voice? But he quickly dismissed 
that hypothesis. If her message had been a 
genuine one and not a decoy, she would not 
have been in these empty rooms with a sick 
child. The dust lay thick over the floor and 
woodwork, and even on the kitchen range. 
The place gave every indication of having 
been untenanted for weeks, perhaps for 
months. 

‘That being the case, the only supposition 
which struck Kirk as at all plausible was 
that the trap had really been set for him- 
self, and that he owed his present immunity 
to something which had happened before his 
arrival. Possibly, the men lying in wait for 
him had fallen into an altercation; more 
likely, some intruder drawn by curiosity at 
the sight of the open door had entered, and 
paid for his inquisitiveness with a crack over 
the head or a knife thrust between the ribs. 
As to the removal of the victim, whoever he 
was, and whether dead or merely disabled, 
that, Kirk assumed, had been accomplished 
in the way already arranged for his own 
disposal. 

But he had no idea that he himself was 
any the gainer thereby. So carefully laid a 
plan to get one so well worth plucking 
would not be readily abandoned. Those re- 
sponsible for enticing him there would un- 
doubtedly be back. Chances were, they had 
not reckoned on him getting in from West- 
chester so speedily; otherwise they would 
have been on hand to receive him. 


HIS sounds like an orderly process of 

thought; but it came to Kirk practically 
in a flash, as he drew back with shocked 
senses from that dark blotch at his feet. It 
was an emphatic spur to his conviction that 
the sooner he succeeded in getting out of 
there, the better for him. Yes; but how? 

Naturally he already had investigated the 
door; but, with the knob gone, it had re- 
sisted all his efforts to open it. There was 
no door at the rear. His only other recourse 
was the fire-escape. 

He crossed to the windows; just outside 
of the one with the broken pane he saw the 
iron platform of the fire-escape, and at- 
tempted to fling up the sash. It stuck, and 
in bringing pressure to bear on it, he made 
an awkward movement, and cut his wrist on 
a piece of jagged glass. His arm was bleed- 
ing, and he stopped to bind a handkerchief 
about it, then looked through the window, 
and gloomily shook his head. 

Instead of extending to the roof as he had 
hoped, the ladder ended at this floor. To 
use it at all, he would have to go down; and 
that—with five flights of open windows to 
pass in the descent, and a man, presumably 
the janitor, entertaining a couple of friends 
in the court at the bottom—was more of a 
hazard than Kirk cared to undertake. 

For what he dreaded perhaps even more 
than an encounter with hold-up men was to 
be discovered in his present predicament. 
Possibilities of being detained as a prowling 
sneak-thief or burglar presented themselves— 
still more serious possibilities, if that pool of 
blood on the floor held the ominous signifi- 
cance it suggested. Even if he made it clear 
that he was engaged in no criminal activities, 
he could still see vistas of calamitous no- 
toriety in the situation. 

He could not hope to get away without 


ALONE! 
(Continued from page 45) 


his identity becoming known, and what ex- 
planation could he offer for the presence of 
Kirk Sargent in this vacant apartment ? 

To tell the truth only would make matters 
worse; for that would force confession that 
he was here to meet a woman in the absence 
of her husband, at midnight and on the eve 
of his own wedding. 

He could imagine what the tabloids would 
make of it, especially when the man con- 
cerned was the junior partner and pros- 
pective son-in-law of Evander Norris. 

No; the fire-escape was out of the ques- 
tion. And the dumb-waiter—to which his 
thoughts turned in desperation for a mo- 
ment—offered the same objections. But at 
any second now the ruffians might come 
bursting in upon him. His primary need 
was an effective weapon. 

Necessity sharpens the wits. He bethought 
himself of the gas stove in the kitchen, and 
hurrying thither, lifted out one of the re- 
movable lengths of iron pipe which connect 
with the burners. It was an ideal bludgeon, 
easy to wield and heavy enough to fell an ox. 

Looking at his watch, he estimated that he 
had been in the apartment about twenty 
minutes. The gang should soon be showing 
up, and he must be ready for them. So, first 
turning off all the lights, he groped his way 
to the door, and took his stance beside it. 
. . . . Footsteps mounted the stair. They 
reached the top, and came along the hall— 
the footsteps of two men. 

The steps stopped on the other side of the 
door, and Kirk raised his length of pipe, and 
tensed his arm for the stroke. 

One of the pair outside spoke; it was the 
voice of a young man, and not uncultivated. 

“I wonder how this doorknob happens to 
be lying out, here on the floor? It’s off 
Number Sixty-seven here, where the murder 
took place this afternoon.” 

“Gee!” his companion piped up excitedly. 


“Do you suppose we could get in and take 


a peep around ?” 

The first one rather deprecated the sugges- 
tion. “Not much to see if we did. It’s a 
perfectly empty apartment. The mystery is, 
what took this guy to such a place and who 
bumped him off? All they know is that he 
was found in there about seven o’clock with 
a hole in his head. The janitor happened to 
be showing the apartment to some people; 
otherwise he might have lain there for a 
week without anyone getting onto it.” 

“Maybe he did it himself,” said the other. 
“Made up his mind to commit suicide, and 
picked out a nice, quiet spot where he 
wouldn’t be interfered with.” 

“No,” dissented the one who had spoken 
first. “The way he was shot, he couldn’t 
have done it himself, the ambulance surgeon 
said; and besides, they couldn’t find any gun. 
It was murder all right, I tell you.” 

“Well, let’s try this knob,” insisted the 
second man, his detective instincts evidently 
aroused. “Maybe we can run across a clue 
that’s been overlooked, or something.” 

As he spoke, Kirk could hear a slight 
clinking as the spindle was inserted in the 
orifice of the lock, and he moved hastily to 
the far side of the door. 

Manifestly, these were not the crooks he 
had expected. Nevertheless, if they got in 
and caught him with that wicked-looking 
iron pipe, they would surely hold him for 
questioning by the police. So he took a 
position where he would be behind the door 
as it opened, hoping that as they went 
through the apartment, he could dodge out 
unseen. 

But, as he had rather expected, the door 
did not open. The latch was of the sort 
that, unless one has a passkey, can be manip- 
ulated only from the inside. 

The two men in the hall rattled and fussed 
with the thing, but it would not work. 
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Their efforts, however, gave Sargent an idea. 
Reaching out, he seized the end of the 
spindle as it protruded from the lock on his 
side of the door, and held it fast. 

“Gosh!” exclaimed the man who had the 
other end of it. “This blamed thing seems to 
have stuck! I can’t move it one way or the 
other.” He gave a jerk, which it took all 
Kirk’s strength to resist. 

“Oh, let it go!” protested his companion 
with a yawn. “We can’t get in, and if we 
could, what good would it do us? The cops 
were snooping around in there for two hours 
ahd more, hunting for the gun and fingers 
prints, taking flash-light photographs and 
making measurements. No chance that they 
would have overlooked anything. And, by 
the way,”—as if struck by an alarming 
thought,—“they left a man on guard here; 
I saw him when I went out, and if he catches 
us fooling around, we may be nabbed as sus- 
picious characters—murderers revisiting the 
scene of the crime! We'd better make our- 
selves scarce. Where do you suppose he is 
now?” 

His friend ceased to struggle with the re- 
fractory knob. “Called off on more im- 
portant duty, I guess. The shooting’s all 
over here, and the murdered man was only a 
stray a. they say. Come on, I want to 
go to 


Ka heard them move along the hall and 
close a door behind them as they passed 
into another apartment. 

Immediately he tried to throw the latch, 
but could not get a strong enough purchase 
on the*spindle with only the grip of his 
fingers. He had had reason before that night 
to thank the humble match, and now he used 
one of them again with good effect. With it, 
he wedged the spindle so as to keep it from 
falling out a second time; and then, picking 
up the knob from the floor, fitted it to the 
projecting spindle end. 

It worked! The latch clicked back, and 
the door, which had seemed such an insuper- 
able barrier, stood open. 

He gave a wary glance up and down the 
hall to make certain that the coast was clear, 
and then softly closing the door behind him, 
stepped out. But he found it hard to take 
those five flights of stairs with casualness. 

The sidewalk at last! He drew in the 
outside air, and welcomed the external sights 
and sounds with the relief of a freed pris- 
oner, as he turned and walked, not too 
briskly, toward the nearest avenue. 

Whew! Involuntarily, he lifted his hat 
and passed his fingers through his hair, as he 
pictured what the results might have been, 
if he had remained a prisoner in that 
ghastly apartment, or had been caught fur- 
tively making his way out. 

As he reached the street intersection, a 
man passed, almost blundering into him. He 
paused, rocking on unsteady feet, and peered 
through horn-rimmed glasses into Kirk’s face. 
He seemed about to speak, and then appar- 
ently thinking better of it, fumbled for a 
match, and lighting a short, briar pipe, 
lurched on his way. Only a wandering 
drunk, thank heaven! 

At the corner, Sargent looked up and 
down for a taxicab. None was in sight for 
the moment, and he hesitated, uncertain 
whether to walk on or to wait. 

In the interval, a newsdealer just closing 
up his shop came out to gather up his stock 
of papers displayed outside; and Kirk’s 
eye was caught by a headline across a late 
evening edition of a tabloid: 


MYSTERIOUS MURDER IN HARLEM! 
He bought a copy and held it up to the 
light from the corner arc-lamp. The head- 
lines continued: 
JANITOR MAKES GRUESOME 


DISCOVERY IN WEST 
115TH ST. HOUSE. 
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RACEFULand bet, she invariably 
presents a lovely picture, whether 
on the dance floor, the golf course 
or the beach. She has learned that 
the secret of safeguarding and en- 
hancing the charm of her spring- 
time loveliness is Manon Lescaut 
Face Powder — from Paris. 












AN EVENING IN PARIS—Tune in Every 
Friday 9 P. M. Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time. WEAF and the Red Network. 
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You may be only one 
short week away from 


The Radiant 
Complexion You 
Seek 


Why thousands are turning to 
this simple skin treatment. 


IMID, self-conscious, uncertain of the 
impression you make on others! A com- 
lexion dulled and muddied by blemishes! 
hens just a few scattered blackheads, a 
general coarseness of texture, the surface 
rough or oily! Or again, perhaps a skin you 
think entirely hopeless! 

Yet whatever the condition of your skin, 
you may be only one short week away from 
the sort of pete Sow you have always envied 
in others. We know this sounds extreme, 
yet there are thousands of women who will 
testify to the amazing results which even 
one week of a certain treatment has brought. 


A method of daily care 


Below the surface layers of the skin, natural 
forces are fighting day and night to counter- 
act the harsh conditions of daily life. Un- 
aided, these forces fight a losing battle. 
The dust and germs are not carried off as 
fast as they accumulate; infection results. 


To cleanse the pores, to gently restore the 
pulsing of the tiny capillaries in the lower 
ayers of the skin, to carry off infection, and 
then to stop new infection before it starts— 
thousands are today using Resinol Soap. 

Start today to use Resinol on your own 
skin. Within a week you will begin to notice 
a clearing of the ugly little blemishes. 


Ointment for serious affections 


Resinol Ointment has for years been suc 
cessful in relieving even stubborn skin affec- 
tions. Rashes and eczema—often itching, 
unpleasant and embarrassing—will in many 
cases vanish mptly. Thousands have 
wondered at the QUICKNESS of its action. 
And it is absolutely harmless. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


f Dept. 7-F, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
Please send me, without charge, a trial size cake 

of Resinol Soap, a sample of Resimol Oint- 

ment— enough for several days’ ordinary use. 
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Before Kirk could read further, he heard 
his name called sharply in a woman’s voice— 
Beatrice’s. She was running across the street 
toward him, a cape thrown about her and a 
hat shadowing her face; it was only by her 
voice that he recognized her. 

“Oh!” she cried breathlessly as she reached 
the.curb. “I almost missed you.” She spoke 
in gasps, her hand pressed against her heart. 
“T sat waiting, waiting for you, and then all 
at once, just like that, it came to me what I 
had done. Look! See how it happened!” 
She thrust a card into his hand. “After I 
failed to get you at your own address, I 
looked up the Norris’ number and jotted it 
down on that card. You can see the card 
already had that 212 house-number on it, 
and I was so nearly crazy while I was tele- 
phoning you that I gave you that number 
instead of my own. As soon as I realized 
it, I jumped up and ran.” 

With his recent, nightmare experience fresh 
in his mind, it gave Kirk an unpleasant shock 
to see the numbers of house, street and 
apartment scrawled large on the card in his 
hand, and contributed to the confusion of his 
thoughts. The murder, as he- had learned 
from the talk of the two: men: outside the 
door, had been committed several hours be- 
fore, and the police had been in charge of 
the place ever since; consequently, there had 
been no plot against him. 

It-absolved Beatrice, of course; her expla- 
nation was plausible enough; everyone has 
known his mind to play tricks of .the sort 
on him now and then. Fate must bear the 
onus for his disagreeable experience, and yet 
it did seem odd that she should have given 
him the address of that particular place on 
this particular night. 

“Did you go all the way up those stairs 
for nothing?” she was asking him. 

“T started,” he said cautiously, “but I 
heard that the police had been there before 
me.” 

“The police!” she repeated. “Why?” 

“A murder was committed there a few 
hours ago.” Kirk was watching her closely ; 
he wished that her hat did not shade her 
face so effectually. 

“Who was killed, a man or a woman?” 
Quickly. 

“A man, not known in the neighborhood, I 
understand. Some stray who came there.” 

“Oh!” Kirk thought he detected a note 
of relief in her voice. “Do you know what 
time it happened ?” 

“Somewhere around seven o'clock, they 
say. Strange you haven’t heard of it.” 

“I’ve been too busy with my sick baby to 
see anyone or hear anything. My own 
troubles have been enough for me and a little 
more. I knew the woman who lived there— 
the one who wrote her address on that hoo- 
doo card—but she moved out about two 
weeks ago, and I heard the place was 
vacant. 

“Oh, well!” She shrugged her shoulders, 
“Murders are nothing new in this town. 
But don’t let’s stand talking here.” She 
caught his arm in nervous haste. “Come, I 
live just across the street, the second house 
from the corner.” 

“JT will walk that far with you,” he said, 
starting off briskly, “but, you see, I am al- 
ready overdue at my supper, where I should 
be playing host. Suppose you tell me just 
what you need—” 

She wrung her hands. “My baby! Don't 
you understand that she is all alone? She 
may be waking and crying now, and that 
will bring on a coughing spell. I shouldn't 
have left her at all, but I had to see you, 
I had to—and I was so wild when I found 
out what I had done about that address, 
that I rushed out to find you; and I must 
get back to her. 

“Here we are. Oh, do come up, Kirk, till I 
see how she is! Then I can explain the ‘awful 
hole I’m in. It wont take ten minutes. 


Come!” 
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Seeing her frantic anxiety, her _ distress, 
compunction overcame Sargent. He had 
been accusing her mentally of no end of dark 
plots and stratagems against him, even 
doubting a mistake in sending him to that 
apartment, and her own words, her attitude, 
had overthrown them. Ten minutes more 
wouldn’t make any difference now. He 
would go up with her, listen to her hard- 
luck story, and insist that he be allowed to 
loan her—it would have to be put that way, 
of course—money enough to tide her over 
her difficulties. Then he would wish her the 
best of everything and hastily depart. 

Fortunately, he had plenty of bills with 
him, and also the book of traveler’s checks 
which he had bought that afternoon. He 
had intended to lock them up in the desk in 
his sitting-room; but he had been late, and 
had simply transferred them from the 
pockets of one suit of clothes to another. 

“Just follow me.” Beatrice had crossed 
the stoop; -her foot was on the stairs. He 
might be a fool, he told himself with an iron- 
ical lift of the shoulder, but he wasn’t ex- 
actly a brute, and he would always have it 
on his conscience if now he left her unaided 
in her plight. 


Chapter Two 


\ HEN they reached her floor, Beatrice 

threw open the door of an apartment; 
and beckoning him to follow, she flew down 
the hall into a living-room. 

“Sit down—I wont be a second,” she 
said, and vanished through a curtain. 

Kirk had barely time to look about him, 
before she returned. 

“Baby’s still sound asleep,” she announced. 
“What a relief!” 

She had discarded her cape, and the hat 
which had so overshadowed her face that in 
the uncertain lights of the night outside he 
could barely distinguish her features, and 
now as she stood revealed in the brighter il- 
lumination of this room, it was difficult for 
him to identify her with the despairing 
woman who had telephoned him only an 
hour or two before. 

Time seemed impossibly to have stood still, 
stopped at ten years before. Slim, palely 
blonde, this Beatrice was, in effect, at least, 
the girl he might have said good night to 
some evening in Chelsea. 

He noticed that she had bobbed her hair 
in a way youthful and becoming; somehow it 
nettled him. Her white frock, simple but 
fresh, her smoothly powdered face, those 
shining waves breaking into little curls on 
the nape of her neck, subtly offended him. 
He had answered her pitiful summons pre- 
pared to do whatever lay in his power for 
one crushed and defeated, beaten down to 
the mire by the storms of life; through her 
mistake he had undergone his recent ex- 
periences in that murder-haunted apartment ; 
and to see her unchanged, smiling up at him, 
gave him a curious feeling of being in some 
way tricked, let down. 

“It was sweet of you to come.” She 
cropped her eyelids. “I know I asked a lot 
of you, too much, I suppose; but what could 
I do? I’ve felt so hopeless and so helpless.” 

Her quivering mouth softened him; he re- 
proached himself for having misjudged a 
brave effort at self-control. 

“Let me look at you.” She put her hands 
on his shoulders and stepped back from him, 
her head first on one side and then the other. 
“Kirk, when you first came in, I thought you 
hadn’t changed; but you have, you’ve im- 
proved wonderfully. Your eyes are still the 
same—daredevil gray eyes, sort of dreamy 
too, the kind all women fall for. Pretty 
good to look at, with your dear old Spanish 
don face, and your nice, thick brown hair. 
"Member how I used to rumple it up?” She 
put up her hand to do so again, but he 
jerked his head away from her. “All the 
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same, honey, there is something different 
about you. You look more important, more 
sure of yourself. That comes with money 
and success. 

“You are somebody now, and you show it. 
And as fast as you have gone up hill, I have 
gone down. It isn’t fair,” she muttered en- 
viously, resentfully. “You have the best, 
and go with the best; while I am stuck off in 
the slums, tied down to this miserable life 
with Jess Fanning. 

“And to think I might have had it all! 
How could I have been such a fool? How 
could 1? Is everything gone, Kirk? People 
tell me I am not quite a hag yet.” 

“Oh, behave yourself, Mickey!” He lifted 
her hands from his shoulder; his voice 
rasped with annoyance. “You are just the 
same; and the old sex appeal is still working, 
I suppose. But not for me. I didn’t come 
here to rake over old ashes. I came at 
enormous inconvenience to myself, because 
you telephoned that. you were at the end 
of your rope.” 

“Kirk, don’t talk to me in that hard way !” 
She began to sob. “I need your advice and 
sympathy so dreadfully. You always used 
to understand, always; and there have been 
times this evening when it got later and 
later and you didn’t come, that I felt the 
only thing left was to turn on the gas and 
end things. And when you came and I saw 
you. again, it seemed to bring back our old, 
happy days when you and I were so much to 
each other. Don’t you care a little bit, any 
more at all, Kirk, dear?” 


HE had put her hand through his arm, 

leaning her head against his shoulder, 
lifting to him her wet, blue eyes. He freed 
himself from her, with no attempt to hide his 
irritation. 

“Beatrice, you used to have more sense 
than this,” he told her brusquely. “For 
heaven’s sake, pull yourself together and give 
me some facts, if there are any. I’ve got to 
go.’ 

He saw a smear of powder from her cheek 
on his coat, and brushed at it violently with 
his hand. It was an affront to Marjorie. 
Marjorie! He could see her before him so 
clearly—the tender oval of her vivid face; her 
whimsical smile, a little more on one side than 
the other, and punctuated with a tiny dent in 
the cheek; her eyes, dark and clear as a forest 
pool, all lights and shadows. 

Beatrice gave him an acrimonious glance. 
Seeing him come in, big and protective, she 
had fancied that it would be easy to win him 
again. She was a vain woman, and it had 
pleased her to believe that his old love for 
her had never really died. He was about to 
marry; but, on account of his financial con- 
nections, she had preferred to regard that as 
a marriage of convenience, of ambition. 

Chagrined now by his fepulse of her, she 
became waspish and bitter. 

“Facts?” she cried. “The thought of them 
makes me sick. I’m broke, flat broke. The 
landlord served a dispossess notice on us to- 
day. I have a sick baby on my hands, no- 
where to go, and not a cent to go with. 
There are your facts for you.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” A wave of pity swept 
over him. She really was up against it. 

“The baby’s illness is just the last straw,” 
she went on. “She has a terrible cold, but 
the doctor came and gave her some medicine, 
and she has been sleeping ever since.” She 
sighed deeply. “I tell you, Kirk, I’ve borne 
and borne, until I can’t bear any longer.” 

“And your husband left you this!” He 
exclaimed indignantly. He was taking a more 
lenient view now of what he called to him- 
self her recent silliness. It had been due 
probably to her relief at seeing some one 
whom she knew would aid her, and was also, 
in part, a temporary, hysterical revolt 
against the hideous conditions of her life. 
“What sort of a fellow can he be?” 

“He’s a drunken, worthless—” 
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A sleepy, fretful wail came from the room 
beyond. 

“The baby! She is waking!” Beatrice 
darted away, disappearing behind the cur- 
tain. 

He could hear her soothing the child, 
crooning over it, moving around. He looked 
about the room. Everything in it was sim- 
ple, no doubt cheap, but it was arranged 
attractively. Beatrice always had good taste, 
a flair for that sort of thing. He glanced 
at his watch; the minutes were racing; the 
child was quiet now. Why didn’t she come? 


_ drew from the pocket of his coat 
the paper he had bought at the street- 
corner, and began to read in full the account 
of the murder in the empty flat; he had 
merely scanned it before. Although he had 
emerged safely from that dismal, depressing 
place, it had left an impression not easily to 
be effaced; the atmosphere of it still seemed 
to hang about him. But the account offered 
nothing that was new to him; it was little 
more than a corroboration of the facts he had 
already gathered from the two young men 
outside the door. What was this, though? 
A paragraph leaped at him. Something 
those fellows had not mentioned. 

“The only clue to the identity of the 
victim was a heart-shaped gold locket bear- 
ing the inscription ‘To B. O., the only girl, 
from K. S.’ which the police found in his 
pocket.” 

“Hell’s bells!” he muttered. Hadn’t he 
given Mickey such a locket one season when 
there was a vogue for them? He had; and 
he remembered the inscription! There it was, 
with her initialsk—and his! 

And once there had been a photograph 
of himself in the locket. 

Could it be by any chance that this 
memento of his youthful ardors had turned 
up as an exhibit in a murder case? Hell’s 
bells, indeed ! 

But how on earth could Beatrice’s locket 
have got into the pocket of the dead man? 
Might it have been perhaps, that— 

‘His speculations were interrupted by Be- 
atrice’s return. She came tiptoeing across 
to him, and whispered: 

“She’s asleep now.” 

“That’s good !”— abstractedly. “Mickey, do 
you remember a locket I gave you once— 
a little heart-shaped thing with your mono- 
gram on it? Have you it still?” 

“IT have always kept it, Kirk,” she said 
impressively. But there had been a sudden 
shift in her glance as he mentioned the locket. 

“*’Mm! Mind letting me see it? I—er— 
got to thinking of it while you were out of 
the room.” 

“Why, certainly. I'll get it for you a 
little later, when there’s less risk of dis- 
turbing Baby.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t wait for that, Mickey. 
I must be leaving practically at once. And 
I would like to see the locket before I go.” 

“Leaving?” she protested. “Oh, Kirk! 
And I have so much to tell you. Let me see; 
we were talking about—” 

“We were talking about your locket,” he 
broke in pointedly, “and I was asking you 
to let me see it.” 

She gave a petulant twist to her mouth. 

“Such a lot of fuss about nothing.” She 
half-rose from her chair as if to comply 
with his request, and then sank back again. 
“You act as if you didn’t believe I have it.” 

“T don’t,” he said bluntly. “Quit your 
bluffing, Mickey; and either show me the 
locket, or tell me what has become of it. I 
want to know.” 

She saw that it was no use attempting to 
evade him further. 

“But I did tell you the truth, Kirk,” she 
hedged. “I have always kept that locket, 
just as I said. Only—only—well, I was 
planning to wear it tonight, when I knew 
that you were coming; but when I went to 
get it, I couldn’t find it, I couldn’t find 
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it anywhere. So all I can think,”—her face 
darkened,—“is that Jess has sneaked it out 
and hocked it, the dirty loafer.” 

Her voice had the ring of truth in it now. 
Did it mean, then, that her husband was 
the man so mysteriously shot in that empty 
apartment across the street? He questioned 
that. Living in the neighborhood, Fanning 
must be a more or less familiar figure, and 
would hardly remain unidentified. If it had 
been he, she would have been notified of it 
long before this. 

And yet that locket in the victim’s pocket ! 
The thought of it opened the gate to a 
swarm of disturbing conjectures. If the 
photograph inside it were recognized as his, 
and this midnight visit to Beatrice’ became 
known, he must figure very unpleasantly in 
the case. 

He swore under his breath. Why hadn't 
he had the foresight to confide to Marjorie 
the truth about the telephone call before 
he left, and to bring Bellamy or one of the 
other men with him? 

“When did you see your husband last ?” he 
asked. 

“About an hour ago. At half-past ten.” 
ww bit her tongue; she hadn’t meant to say 
that. 

“At half-past ten?” That seemed to settle 
any possibility of Fanning being the mur- 
dered man; but it raised another discon- 
certing question in Kirk’s mind. “But that 
was after you had called me up,” he said. 
“And you told me he had deserted you.” 

“So he did. Oh, stop looking at me that 
way, Kirk! You make me terribly nervous, 
and I am all unstrung anyhow. Listen; I 
will tell you exactly how it happened. We 
had a quarrel, a big row, this evening. He 
was ugly when he came home to supper, and 
he started in blaming me for little Bee’s ill- 
ness, and for the dispossess notice, and every- 
thing else, said it was all my fault. And I 
told him what a fool I had been to marry 
a rummy, and a cheap skate and a chronic 
grouch like him, when I could have done so 
much better; and it ended by him flinging 
himself out of the house and saying he was 
going for good. 

“Then,”—speaking fast,—“there seemed no- 
body to turn to but you; and after a while, 
I bathed my eyes and put on my hat and 
went to the drugstore to telephone you. I 
left the door of the booth open a little, and 
while I was talking to you, I saw him sulk- 
ing around outside, looking at me through 
those horn-rimmed glasses of his, with that 
everlasting old pipe stuck in his mouth, and 
listening with all his ears. He must have 
been watching, and followed me there. But 
he—he didn’t stay long. When I came out, 
he was gone. 

“That’s what I meant when I told you 
I’d seen him last about half-past ten.” Her 
tongue darted over her dry lips. “But I 
didn’t speak to him then, or—or see him 
any more. I just hurried back to Baby, and 
waited for you.” 


HE was trying to throw up a smoke screen 
to keep him from discovering something 
that she was anxious to conceal. And a 
definite suspicion of what that something was 
began to crystallize in his brain. 

This was what one got for rushing off 
half-cocked to obey a Samaritan impulse! 

“Is Fanning a tall man, stooping shoulders, 
a gray cap on his head?” 

“Yes, yes,” she cried eagerly, nervously. 
“Where did you see him?” 

“At the corner, shortly before I met you 
at the curb. He was going up the street 
and had either been drinking or was making 
a brave pretense.” 

“That was Jess, all right. Oh!” She 
twisted her fingers together, her face fallen, 
dismayed. “He’s gone and got plastered on 
that poison hooch of Lazinsky’s, and don’t 
know what he’ 's doing. He should have been 
here long ago.” 
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In her consternation, her enraged con- 
templation of the distortion and probable 
frustration of her plans, she was unconscious 
of the significance to Kirk of her phrase, 


. “He should have been here long ago”—un- 


conscious indeed, that she had uttered the 
words. 

Sargent’s hands clenched until the knuckles 
stood out white against the tight skin. - No 
more casting about in the attempt to verify 
those ugly suspicions. He was facing a 
dead certainty now—the old, old game, al- 
ready a part of folklore when Potiphar’s 
wife plotted against Joseph. 

He started for the front door, picking up 
his hat as he went. 


ALFWAY down the hall, Beatrice, who 

had been following, flew ahead of him. 
With a quick movement, she turned the key 
in the lock and thrust it behind her. 

“What do you mean by that?” he de- 
. “Give me that key at once.” 

“No!” Her teeth were chattering. “You 
can’t go out. I don’t dare let you.” 

“Are you crazy?” He towered above her. 
“Give me that key, or I'll take it from you.” 

“No! No!” She threw herself against 
him. “You don’t understand. I—I didn’t 
tell you everything. Jess has a revolver to 
hold you up with; and he’s been drinking, 
or he would have been here. When he’s 
drunk on that stuff—the only stuff a tramp 
like him can get—he’s clear out of his head. 
And he’s jealous of you anyhow, Kirk. 

“He’s outside somewhere,” she warned 
hoarsely, “maybe on the stairs, hanging 
around for you to come out.” 

There was no questioning the genuineness 
of the fear that was on her; she was badly 
rattled. That did not alter Kirk’s resolu- 
tion to get away; but he saw that it might 
be wise to give some thought to the method 
of his departure. 

Four flights of stairs to negotiate, with 
the possibility of a drunken maniac opening 
fire on him at any second? Beyond his per- 
sonal jeopardy, there were other risks to 
face. Suppose he should be killed; there 
would then be no opportunity to explain 
his visit to this place. 

He had stolen away from his guests for 
a last midnight rendezvous with an old 
sweetheart, a married woman; and a jealous 
husband, secure in the unwritten law, had 
taken his revenge. That was what the 
world would say; and that Marjorie would 
have to believe. ° 

What a beautiful mess! His inclination 
was all to stride out and grapple with Fan- 
ning, throw him over the banisters if pos- 
sible; but he realized that he must follow 
the saner, if less zestful, policy of outwitting 
this pair of inept but still venomous spiders. 

“Where are the back stairs?” 

“There are none,” Beatrice answered. 

“No messenger call?” 

“This isn’t the Ritz,” she said scornfully. 

“Then make one of your neighbors take 
out a message for me. I will pay well.” 

“My neighbors? They’re all old women 
on this floor, and they wouldn’t dress and 
take out a message at this time of night for 
the Prince of Wales. Besides, it’s not them 
you’re going to pay before you go, but me.” 

“Ts it?” He caught her arm, and twisted 
her about. But before he could take the key 
from her gripped fingers, the doorbell rang, 
a sharp, imperative peal. 

“Your husband?” Kirk whispered, re- 
lieved at the prospect of action. He had all 
the advantage now; he could follow the 
same tactics he had meant to employ in that 
other apartment—step to one side with the 
opening of the door, catch the man as he 
came in with a punch to the jaw, and make 
for the stairs. 

“No, not Jess,” Beatrice whispered back. 
“He would have used his key, or tried to.” 

The bell rang again. 

“Whoever it is, open the door,” Kirk or- 
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ou can’t say no to Nature 


and set away with it! 


b fea Nature equipped mankind 
with teeth, she designed those 
teeth for hard work—and plenty of it. 
And for hundreds of centuries, while 
primitive man was taking his food 
pretty much as he found it, nothin 

went wrong with Nature’s plan. Tee 

stayed by their owners—giving no 
trouble at all—until their owners 
finally had no further use for them. 


How different today, when increas- 
ing civilization and luxury have led 
to the excessive use of over-milled, 
over-refined and over-cooked foods! 
Teeth have ceased to work. Man is 
consistently disobeying Nature’s law 
—and he is paying a bitter penalty! 
You can’t say “no” to Nature and get 
away with it. 


We'll never get away with it! 


Dentists— working desperately to 
overcome anation’s increasing dental 
ills with all the means that science 
has placed at their command—warn 
us that the penalty for lazy teeth must 
always be paid. They urge us to safe- 

ard the health of our teeth—so 
important to the health of our whole 
heb —by eating at every meal some 


food. that requires thorough chewing. 


Ask your own dentist about this. 
He will give you a list of the foods 
he pores an most valuable for prop- 
erly exercising teeth and gums. It is 
very probable that Grape-Nuts will 
have an important place on his list 
—for dentists all over the country 
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dered, tightening his clutch on her arm. 
“Quick !” 

She gave him one furious, terrified look, 
and then inserted the key in the lock. As 
the door swung open, she whirled and threw ¢ 
her arms around him, trying to pinion him. 

A woman stepped in. In her dark coat, 
and with a small black hat down on her 
head, Kirk did not recognize her at once, 
not until she lifted her startled face to him, 
and he saw that it was—Marijorie! 


Chapter Three 


ERKING himself free from Beatrice’s en- 
circling clasp, Kirk swung about to the 

doorway, scarcely able to credit the testimony 
of his eyes. It was Marjorie, indubitably. 
But how had she ever succeeded in tracing 
him to this Harlem tenement, when neither 
she nor anyone else knew whither he had 
gone? 

“Kirk? Are you badly hurt?” Her 
voice fluttered, and she paused in the en- 
trance as if to get her breath; she had evi- 
dently come racing up the stairs. 

Then, as he stared back. at her, incapable 
of speech, of movement in his vast surprise, 
she moved a step or two inside, and let the 
door close behind her. Her eyes flew over 
him, seeking indications of an _ injury. 
“Your wrist!” She pointed to the hand- 
kerchief bandaged about his arm and show- 
ing an edge of blood-spotted white below 
his sleeve. 

“It is nothing.” He held out his hand, 
opening and closing the fingers. “Cut it a 
littlk—on some broken glass. How did you 
get the idea that I was injured?” 

“Some one telephoned me. Was it a taxi- 
cab accident?” She shivered nearer to him. 
“Don’t try to spare me. Were you brought 
here unconscious ?” 

He took her trembling hands in his. 

“Marjorie, dearest, I swear to you that I 
am not hurt at all. I was in no accident. 
The scratch on my wrist doesn’t amount to 
anything. What is this about a telephone?” 

She did not answer him; she had turned 
to Beatrice, who was leaning against the wall, 
her hands on her slender hips, her head bent 
forward, following Marjorie’s every move- 
ment with an intense and avid curiosity. 

“J didn’t even know that his wrist was 
cut. Nothing has happened, Miss Norris— 
It is Miss Norris, isn’t it?” 

Bewildered, Marjorie looked up at him. 

“But he said—the man who called me up 
—that you were at this address seriously in- 
jured, and that I was to come at once, and 
alone! You wanted no one else to know 
your trouble. I was to come alone!” 

The angry color poured up into Kirk’s 
face. He caught Beatrice by the shoulder. 

“What do you know about this? Was it a 
part of your rotten scheme to play upon 
her love for me on the eve of our wedding 
day—to bring her into it? You wouldn't 
dare go that far.” 

“I don’t know a thing about it,” she de- 
clared. “Let go of my shoulder, Kirk.” 
She wriggled pettishly away from him. “You 
are hurting me dreadfully.” 


T the sound of that “Kirk,” with all 
the intimacy, the previous knowledge of 
him that it implied, Marjorie looked at her 
as if she saw her for the first time. Up 
to this moment, the other woman had been 
a mere part of the scene, an adjunct of the 
place. She had not even questioned her 
presence, whether she were a nurse, or mis- 
tress of the apartment. 
“You were tricked, Marjorie,” Kirk broke 
in loudly, his face still darkly red. 
“Tricked?” she repeated, her delicate 
brows drawing together. “Yes; it seems so. 
But why? How are you here?” There 
had come a chill into her voice. 
“J will explain that on the way home,” 
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he said briefly. “And you,”—to Beatrice— 
“must go a little ahead of us, and get your 
husband out of the way, if he is anywhere 
around. Remember, Miss Norris’ chauf- 
feur is waiting for her, and if she doesn’t 
come down soon, he will be up here to see 
what’s keeping her.” 

“No,” Marjorie said. “I took a taxi.” 

“There!” Beatrice exclaimed. “You just 
can’t go, Kirk. Miss Norris, you mustn't 
let him. It’s terrible, the way things have 
turned out; and Kirk and I were just trying 
to plan what to do when you came. It’s 
this way; my husband is awfully jealous of 
Kirk, and when he found out that Kirk was 
coming to see me tonight, he got wild, and 
now he’s somewhere outside with a pistol. 
I mean, he’s drunk, and the chances are he'll 
shoot Kirk on sight.” 

Marjorie had grown very still, as still as 
a statue. 

“Is this woman telling the truth?” she 
asked Sargent. 

“She doesn’t know how to tell the truth. 
They are holding me up for money. I didn’t 
walk out of this mess before, because I 
wanted to get away as quietly as possible, 
without raising a disturbance. You see, they 
haven’t played their low game so far ac- 
cording to Hoyle. By the best conventions, 
the lady should have lured me here, and 
then the husband should have burst in with 
a revolver, and cowed me into paying up. 

“But the fact that the enraged husband 
failed to appear rather threw me out. It 
seemed possible that for once the woman 
might be talking straight. This Fanning, I 
figured, might have drunk enough wood al- 
cohol to get his lines muddled, and actually 
take a crack at me. And, Marjorie,” he 
pleaded, “I didn’t want to go out, leaving 
you only to guess at what had brought me 
to this place. 

“Here, you,” he ordered Beatrice. “Tell 
Miss Norris all you know about me. Tell 
her why I am in this house tonight. No 
more lies! And the minute you've finished, 
I am going out to settle that husband of 
yours.” 

“Why, I don’t know just what you want 
me to say, Kirk.” Beatrice gave a sinuous 
twist of her body. “We've been such old 
friends; and so when you called me up this 
afternoon and told me you must meet me 
tonight, you didn’t care what the conse- 
quences were, I said I'd see iz I couldn’t 
arrange it. Then this evening, after I’d got 
rid of Jess, or, rather, thought I’d got rid 
of him, I telephoned you at Miss Norris’ 
house, and—” 


“QHUT up!” exploded Sargent. “Good 

\2 God! I was mad to suggest that you 
listen to anything from her, Marjorie. Let 
me give you the facts. Marjorie, don’t look 
like that! I knew this woman years ago. 
She was a decent girl then, or I thought so. 
She married, and I never heard of her after- 
ward—not until tonight, when she called me 
up on the telephone, and said that she was 
in a frightful jam, and begged me to help 
her.” 

“Kirk!” A stricken ejaculation from Be- 
atrice. She shrank against the wall under 
his burning gaze like a child fearing a blow, 
and cast a deprecating, timid glance at Mar- 
jorie. “I hope I haven’t made any mistake. 
I am so dumb about diplomacy or strategy 
or anything like that. But you told me to 
tell the truth, Kirk, and you know I did.” 

He could not trust himself to speak; his 
anger was choking him. Marjorie might 
know that she was lying; but, nevertheless, 
Beatrice had succeeded in creating an impres- 
sion not easy to efface. She had established 
the existence of an old tie between himself 
and her, intimate and tender enough to make 
him answer her call, at the cost of flouting 
every other claim upon him—and tonight 
of all nights in his life. 

Marjorie was gazing at him with slightly 
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narrowed eyes; he had the sinking sensation 
of one in a swiftly descending elevator. 
She had withdrawn to some region where 
he could not follow her; she had put the 
space of worlds between them. 

“Tt was this person who telephoned you at 
the house tonight.” 


T was a statement, not a question, quietly 

uttered, but with undertones of meaning 
for him. He had permitted her to believe 
that he was leaving her to meet a man, an 
old friend who had suddenly turned up. He 
could have taken a moment to explain the 
situation tc her, apart from the others; but 
his haste to reach this woman was so great, 
he had not done so. 

“Yes.” He made the masculine mistake 
of trying to speak lightly at the wrong time, 
to smile, although the lines about his mouth 
were so rigid that the smile was only a dis- 
tortion. “I’ve been trying to show you how 
innocently I fell for the game; but it seems 
that I got me the Devil’s advocate.” 

He could not go on. Marjorie was look- 
ing beyond him. Beatrice’s eyes were veer- 
ing greedily from one to the other of them. 
He saw her in a red blur of rage. 

“Let me by,” he said roughly. “The hold- 
up ends right here. I'll be back in a few 
minutes for you, Marjorie.” 

“You wont go alone,” she declared. “I 
am going with you.” 

“You are not. I told you, I would come 
back for you.” 

“No. If you go, I go too. You may 
close the door on me, but I will run after 
you. I will not stay here.” 

“Well, then I take the other alternative. 
I shall open a window and yell until I fetch 
a policeman to arrest this drunken rousta- 
bout. I’m done with fooling, and trying 
to avoid noise and publicity.” 

He was striding back to the living-room; 
and Beatrice, seeing that he meant what he 
said, ran after him. 

“No! No!” she babbled, catching at his 
sleeve. “I will get you away. I'll find Jess 
if he’s there, and make him give me his 
gun. Oh, my God! What was that?” she 
broke off abruptly. “Listen! Lis—” 

Involuntarily all three stood at attention. 

From the room beyond, there had come 
one of the most ghastly sounds in the world, 
the hoarse, death-rattle gasping of a child 
with the croup, struggling for its breath. 

“Baby!” Beatrice shrieked, and flung her- 
self through the thin curtain before the door. 

Marjorie was close behind her, and Kirk 
followed. It was well they did. She was 
lost in her panic, helpless in the swirl of her 
uncontrolled emotions. A mother chipmunk 
would have been a thousand times more 
efficient. 

She had caught the choking, purple-faced 
child up and was smothering it against her 
bosom, rocking back and forth, raining down 
kisses on it, moaning and crying. 

Struggling with her, Marjorie unlocked 
the tight grip of her arms, and forcibly took 
the baby from her. She laid it in its crib, 
and as she did so, by a magic pass or two 
smoothed out its tousled blankets and 
plumped the pillows under its head. 

“Get me your croup-kettle,” she said to 
Beatrice over her shoulder. 

“T haven’t any,” Beatrice sobbed. 

“Then go to the kitchen and heat the tea- 
kettle. Quick!” Marjorie herself was mov- 
ing about so swiftly that she seemed to be 
everywhere at once, and to know by instinct 
where to lay her hands on what she needed. 

Beatrice soon brought the steaming ket- 
tle; and she and Sargent were set to warm- 
ing the blankets Marjorie had tossed them. 
The sounds the child made were frightful 
in Kirk’s ears. He thought it must die, that 
each struggle for breath would be the last. 
What proficiency Marjorie showed!: What 
courage! The dark brilliance of her beauty 
shone like a white, transfigured flame, as 
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she fought with death and refused to give 
an inch. 

“T shall get a doctor,” he told her. 

“No time—need you here.” 

She snatched up a teaspoon from the un- 
tidy dishes on the kitchen table, washed it 
under the tap at the sink, dried it on a 
napkin, and was back to force between the 
baby’s clenched jaws a spoonful of vaseline 
from a jar on the dressing-table. 

The effect, to Kirk, was miraculous; the 
paroxysms of choking subsided, and the lit- 
tle girl was soon able to draw her breath. 

“The danger isn’t over yet.” Marjorie 
had discovered a bottle of camphorated oil 
that Beatrice didn’t know she had in the 
house, and was applying its contents to the 
child’s throat and chest. “But I think—I am 
almost sure now—that we are going to win 
out.” 

She talked to him, gave him brief orders; 
but Kirk could extract little hope or com- 
fort from that. She was absorbed in the 
battle, and her tone was as impersonal as 
that of an office executive issuing directions 
to an employee. 

As the baby grew quieter, she left him on 
guard at the crib, and she and Beatrice went 
to the kitchen to prepare a bottle. It was 
only a little while until the child, warmed, 
fed and comfortable, dropped off to sleep. 

“How did you know what to do?” Bea- 
trice quavered. “A girl like you?” 

“I took a course of nursing once at 
Gotham Hospital,” Marjorie said. “And I 
rather specialized in the children’s ward.” 

“Oh, I see. To help you in your charity 
work? Well, I suppose you thought I was 
pretty useless tonight; but I had never seen 
croup before.” She shuddered. “You had, 
you knew what to do, you're trained. Lit- 
tle Bee was just a case to you, while to me 
she is everything in the world.” 

She ran back to the bedroom. The baby’s 
sleep was. deep and natural, her breathing 
regular. She hovered over the crib for a 
moment or two, and then went to the mir- 
ror. What a sight she was! She dabbed 
powder under her eyes and over her nose 
and chin, and smoothed her disheveled hair 
with her hands. 

The terror and excitement were over; the 
baby was saved. And now like some dark, 
creeping tide, that other assailing terror she 
had known flooded back to her conscious- 
ness. These people were her last recourse, 
her only hope. If she let them go, gave up 
the scheme which had obsessed her for days, 
she would be down to depths of sordidness 
and misery from which every fiber of her 
being recoiled. 


HE gave a slanting glance at Marjorie, 
mentally setting her side by side with the 
image of herself she had seen reflected in the 
glass. Marjorie was the epitome of what 
wealth, freedom from worry, and proper cul- 
ture could do. Beautiful, assured, competent. 
Even Nature had been unfair in her dis- 
tribution of gifts. Marjorie’s hair had a nat- 
ural ripple in it; and she, Beatrice, hadn't 
even the price of a haircut and a marcel. 
Oh, Lord! She hadn’t the price of a croup- 
kettle, the thousand and one things that a 
delicate, ailing baby needed. She hadn’t the 
price of anything. 

Marjorie’s green and silver frock screamed 
Paris, and Marjorie’s green and silver slip- 
pers with the crystal glints had cost more 
than Beatrice’s monthly rent—that minus 
rent for which she and her child were about 
to be set out on the street, without a home. 

She thought of going down on her knees 
to those two darlings of fortune there in her 
living-room, and beseeching them to help 
her out, but dismissed it as a wild impulse. 
How could they, with everything in their 
hands, understand? Her flat didn’t look like 
slum poverty; her own appearance wasn’t 
so bad. Jess and she had gone down hill too 
fast for their straits to be wholly visible yet. 
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Besides, Kirk and the girl had both been 
duped into coming there, and held up with 
threats of blackmail, extortion., That would 
make them hard as iron. They would feel 
they had done enough in saving the baby’s 
life. Marjorie had done that. God! If only 
she, Beatrice, could melt and show gratitude. 
Gratitude! She couldn’t afford even that. 


OO igen eee picked up her dark coat with 
its white collar and cufis from the 
chair, and Kirk sprang forward to hold it 
while she slipped her bare, gleaming arms 
into it. Diamond and emerald bracelets 
above one wrist! They clashed together 
with a faint, metallic jingle that was mad- 
dening music in Beatrice’s ears. 

Kirk spoke over his shoulder. 

“Now, if you're still of the mind to go 
ahead of us, and get your husband out of 
the way—” 

They were preparing to leave—slipping 
through her fingers, while she still held them 
in her hand? Not if she knew it! 

Kirk had broken off in his suggestion, 
perhaps with some intuition of what was 
passing in Beatrice’s mind. 

“I think I had better handle this my- 
self,”"—he turned to Marjorie,—“or else go 
with her?” 

“No,” she demurred with evident appre- 
hension. “She will know best what to do. 
Let us avoid any more scenes.” 

“Very well, then. But hurry, please, Mrs. 
Fanning.” 

That was the last straw so far as Beatrice 
was concerned. The arrogance, the insolence 
of him! Well, she would show them! 

They heard the door close behind her, as 
she whisked out of the apartment. Except 
for the sleeping baby in the next room, they 
were alone. 

“IT can never forgive myself for getting 
you into this,” Kirk muttered. He wanted 
to take Marjorie into his arms, to hold her 
tight, to know that they were one in heart 
again. But she had sat down with her coat 
drawn around her, and was looking at the 
floor. She seemed to have created a zone of 
isolation about her. 

“Marjorie?” he pleaded unsteadily. “You 
don’t believe’ those lies she told?” 

“Of course not.” She gave a weary 
shrug. “I saw almost at once that it was 
a plot, a rather stupid and mismanaged one, 
to get money out of us, in the idea that we 
would submit to almost anything rather than 
brave a public scandal at this time. There’s 
one point, though, that isn’t altogether clear 
to me. You see, I know nothing of the na- 
ture of your acquaintance or friendship with 
her. But she must have had some hold on 
you, rather a strong one, for you to throw 
over your supper engagement so cavalierly, 
and rush away to her-”’ 

“A hold on me?” he repeated with ve- 
hement disgust. “No more than that.” He 
snapped his fingers. “It was this way, don’t 
you understand ?—I was so darned happy to- 
night, so filled with good will toward al] the 
world, that when I got that sobby, nothing- 
left-but-the-river telephone of hers, I played 
the sentimental jackass and raced down here, 
figuring that I could straighten out her dif- 
ficulties and still get back to the club in 
plenty of time. As for any hold on me— 
why, Marjorie, I tell you, I haven't seen the 
woman in seven years. I didn’t know 
whether she was alive or dead. I—” 

“Oh, stop explaining!” she interrupted. “I 
am not a wronged wife—yet. And I am not 
jealous of this woman. I don’t know that I 
can express just how I feel; but it’s some- 
thing entirely beyond and apart from that. 
Not this Mrs. Fanning, and not anything 
that’s happened here tonight. It’s simply 
that it has come to me with dreadful clarity 
that we don’t know each other. 

“The months that we have been engaged, 
all. the time that we have spent together 
seems now like-a dream without any basis of 
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reality; only one thing stands out to me. 
It’s such a little, such a perfectly trifling 
thing; but in a way it has opened my eyes. 
It’s that you could have told me before you 
left, Kirk, the truth about that telephone- 
call; and you didn’t. 

“No; don’t try to explain!”—as he started 
to break in. “The real reason was that you 
didn’t know how I'd take it if I knew that 
it was a woman and not a man who called 
you. I’ve been dreaming of a marriage 
of perfect understanding—not the usual 
round of petty deceptions and of squabbles 
and making up—a marriage of understand- 
ing as well as of love; and I too—and I—” 

Her voice quavered and stopped; her head 
was bent down. Kirk attached no impor- 
tance to her last words at the moment. 
Later, they were to come back to him with 
an illuminating significance. 

Through the silence a clock outside chimed 
one. Marjorie lifted her head. The same 
thought came to each of them, leaped to 
their eyes. It was their wedding day. 

She shivered slightly, and involuntarily 
drew back. 

The action was far more eloquent to Kirk 
than any words could have been. It meant 
that he had lost her. 

He wanted to cry out, “You don’t mean 
that, Marjorie; you can’t!” and he could not. 
It was not pride that held him back; he 
would have sunk his pride. 


vane impulse of his being drove him to 
seize her, sweep her off her feet with his 
protestations, kiss the warmth and color back 
to her face; but he could not make the move 
to do so. He wanted to plead the issue with 
her, persuade her that she was making some- 
thing out of nothing. 

But the words died on his lips. Recol- 
lection had returned to him of that damned, 
heart-shaped locket found in the pocket of 
the man who had been murdered. It car- 
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ried the consequences of the event of this 
night out of this sordid tittle flat into some 
other circle and penetrated some other en- 
terprise which he could not yet gauge. 

It could be no accident or coincidence 
that the murdered man had the locket which 
Kirk Sargent had given Beatrice Owen; that 
must be part of their already spreading po- 
tentialities for scandal which he could not 
catch or check. 

The seconds ticked away, each beat of 
time a deeper wedge of separation between 
Marjorie and him. Segments of pictures 
floated through Kirk’s brain in a grotesque 
jumble: The interrupted wedding rehearsal, 
that group about him at the telephone, the 
speeding taxicab, those moments of consterna- 
tion in the blackness of the empty apart- 
ment, his discovery of Mickey’s duplicity. 

And from these his mind ranged forward 
to other possible pictures: Leonard, im- 
peccably correct, turning wedding guests 
away from the door. Himself writing a let- 
ter of resignation to Norris & Co.; of course 
that would have to follow. A statement in 
the newspapers, which would deceive no- 
body, that he had been detached for a spe- 
cial mission abroad. Gossip in the offices and 
over luncheon-tables at clubs. His finish. 

No come-back for him, any more than for 
a sea captain who has lost his ship. What of 
it? Less than the dust indeed—if he had 
lost Marjorie. A poignant ache seemed to 
spread out from his heart to every area of 
his body. .... 

The front door opened and closed; there 
were footsteps in the hall; he paid no atten- 
tion to them. Then, conscious of other pres- 
ences in the room, he lifted his dull eyes. A 
tall, shabby man stood before them, holding 
a pistol in his wavering hand—beside him 
Beatrice, her eyes gleaming. 

(The next installment of this memorable 
mystery novel is even more engrossing—in 
our forthcoming August issue.) 





4 VERY 


MODERN 


MARRIAGE 


(Continued from page 65) 


as the caprice of affection allowed. They 
were not to intrude without permission—in 
fact were to maintain the same politeness 
which one extends to acquaintances. Till 
death us do part was not to be their time- 
limit, but as long as congeniality in compan- 
ionship lasted. They were to maintain 
separate establishments, visit when invited, 
knock before entering "and observe all the 
courtesies. Above all, they were to pursue 
their separate careers unhampered. None of 
the domestic espionage which former ages 
had encouraged was to cramp the style of 
their improved version of mating. By these 
methods marriage would preserve the adven- 
ture of a love-affair and never wilt into stale- 
ness. They were to be a free man and wom- 
an, equals rivaling each other in generosity. 

If Jack was not persuaded that there was 
much to choose between a union so liberally 
independent and one which was unsanc- 
tioned, he at least owned that in his cir- 
cumstances it had its merits. To demand 
that Dollie make her home with him in 
Jamesboro was obviously unfair. That he 
had ceased to believe in the uniqueness of 
his own talents was no reason for her ceas- 
ing to believe in hers. For them to go to 
housekeeping in New York on the money he 
was earning was out of the question. The 
arrangement she suggested possessed this 
sanity: it did away with the financial ob- 
stacle. Their current expenses would not 
be increased, since to all intents and pur- 
poses they would continue to live as though 
they were unmarried. 

“Can’t you see, Jack, that this way we'll 
be always lovers? We wont dare to be rude 
to each other like our parents.” 

“Or to be sure of each other,” he nearly 
added. 

That she was an idealist, he recognized. 


Beneath her childishness hid a quality spir- 
itual and swordlike. He was no more 
eager to have a wife dulled by penury and 
housekeeping than she was to.have a hus- 
band who was merely a wage-earner. It 
was impossible to deny that most couples, 
within a few years of being united, ex- 
changed romance for drudgery. Her motive 
in accepting him was beyond suspicion un- 
selfish, since she refused to take from him 
and he had nothing with which to endow 
her. His gratitude kindled; he became her 
partner in enthusiasm. 

Two weeks after he had proposed, they 
were made man and wife by a civil cere- 
mony. The knot was tied by an official so 
perfunctory and in- surroundings so lacking 
in sentiment, that Jack could scarcely con- 
vince himself that the fusing of their futures 
had been accomplished. 

“We're one flesh,” he whispered. 

She slipped her arm through his. 

“We're companions.” 


HEY took the day off, exploring the 

city with the release from care of peo- 
ple who had inherited a fortune. They 
felt like young gods. Next morning they 
presented themselves at their places of em- 
ployment to discover that they weren't 
noticeably transfigured. 

At first it was rather fun behaving as if 
they weren’t married. Greenwich Village 
pronounced their relation ideally sensible 
and prophesied that their departure from the 
normal would set the standard for unborn 
generations. Friends took them at their word 
by inviting them to separate parties. It 
was wonderful, they declared, to find a mar- 
ried couple so liberal-minded that they never 
interfered with each other. Interfered struck 
Jack as an odd word. One certainly didn’t 
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marry to be praised for appearing negligent. 
He longed for Dollie every minute—couldn’t 
endure to have her out of his sight. When 
he mentioned the fact to her, she said: 

“But darling, I'm the same. Isn't it bet- 
ter that we should be longing for each other 
than taking each other for granted?” 

He supposed it was, yet he couldn’t help 
being jealous of those who in his absence 
feasted their eyes on her. Since he himself 
was so infatuated, it seemed unlikely that 
other men could fail to be fascinated. He 
arrived at the self-knowledge that he was a 
good deal of a sultan. Given a free hand, 
he would have locked her in a harem that 
he alone might behold her beauty. He was 
shocked by this revelation of his medieval- 
ism. It was a tendency which he set him- 
self to conquer. He was the husband of 
an enlightened woman and himself ap- 
plauded for the rays of truth which he was 
shedding; yet daily contact with her was 
causing him to become possessive—to re- 
vert, in fact, to the primitive type of hus- 
band who regarded his home as his castle. 
He couldn’t afford such an attitude, if for 
no better reason than because he couldn’t 
afford a castle. She was costing him no 
more than when he had been a bachelor. 
His only logical grounds for complaint were 
that his marriage partook too much of the 
atmosphere of a liaison. 

“But darling,” Dollie elucidated, lifting to 
him her heart-shaped face, “if I was what 
your mother was to your father,—his chat- 
tel_—we should be living in cramped lodg- 
ings on what you could earn. You would 
come home to the smell of cooking, to find 
me worn out and peevish—worse still, un- 
tidy. Whereas—” 

Whereas, how did he find her? Radiant, 
well-groomed, forward-looking. Instead of 
sharing a home, which he might sometimes 
seem to grudge her, they had two homes 
into one of which she had the pleasure of 
ushering him. They were married, yet still 
a riddle to each other. 

“The moment a man thinks he has learned 
the last thing about his wife, he ceases to 
respect her,” she told him. “You and I, 
on the contrary, keep each other guessing.” 

“As though we weren’t married,” he in- 
terpolated. 

She pressed her hand against his lips to 
silence the blasphemy. 

“So that we may remain married.” 

Certainly, for whatever reason, the pulse 
of their yearning had quickened with mar- 
riage. Every meeting was a rendezvous, 
every parting a farewell. Neither was ever 
certain that the other would keep an ap- 
pointment. When business hours were over 
and she hurried to him on the pavement, 
she was always tantalized by anxiety as to 
whether he would be waiting. There were 
evenings when she worked late—evenings 
when he was sent on errands. On these 
occasions they moped like parted doves. 
They belonged, without the caged sense of 
belonging. If Dollie was to be believed, it 
‘was the secret of their magic. 

Since in no other way could they have 
belonged to each other, he affected to be 
boastful about the modernity of their solu- 
tion. It was a theme for propaganda. One 
could base a play on it. He tried. Even 
Dollie had to confess that his effort read less 
like a drama than a sermon. 


IS parents’ reception of the tidings that 

he had crowned his follies with matri- 
mony was disconcertingly chilly. After a 
month of silence, his mother broke the ice 
of family disapproval with a letter. “For 
the first time in twenty-five years 1 am dis- 
obeying your father,” was its opening sen- 
tence. He didn’t hand the epistle to Dollie, 
fearing that such a protracted period of 
wifely subjugation might stimulate her con- 
tempt. This letter, the forerunner of a 
weekly correspondence, was the thin edge 
of the wedge, which broadened into a con- 
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spiracy to gain his father’s blessing. Jack, 
in his admissions concerning Dollie, painted 
everything in rose colors. He represented 
her as an artist, omitting her present lowly 
occupation as a manikin. She was from 
Nebraska, medical in her pedigree, of as good 
blood as himself. From most points of view 
she had stooped to mate with him. As a 
further proof of her excellence, he mentioned 
that on the rolls of the Methodist Church in 
Kimball, Nebraska, she was still a member 
in good standing. 

To maternal inquiries regarding his do- 
mestic setting he was evasive. If a recon- 
ciliation was to be effected, certain facts, for 
the time being, must be suppressed. He had 
an inspiration—the most natural thing in 
the world: he purloined one of Dollie’s pho- 
tographs and sent it. At the first blow of 
the eyes his father fell for it, with the result 
that an invitation was extended to visit 
Jamesboro for Thanksgiving. Jack com- 
municated the news casually. 

“But they wont approve of me,” Dollie 
protested. 

“They have approved of you,” Jack coun- 
tered. 

“Then either you’ve not told them every- 
thing, or—” 

“Or what?” 

“They’re more broad-minded than you’ve 
given me to understand.” 
“Probably that’s it.” 

doubts lightly. 

Not till they were oi the train did he set 
to work to prepare her. After five months 
of marriage they were bound on a honey- 
moon—or the nearest approach to a honey- 
moon which they had shared. The trip to 
Jamesboro was a night’s journey—twelve 
uninterrupted hours of each other’s company. 


He dismissed her 


“About my parents’ broad-mindedness,”’ 


he tackled her; “I wouldn’t count too much 
on it. Jamesboro isn’t Greenwich Village. 
The heavens aren’t open; there are no vi- 
sions of angels ascending and descending.” 
“T’ll manage them,” she smiled com- 


“By letting them see how happy I’ve made 
you.” 

Just then the first service for dinner was 
announced. 

As he piloted her the length of the sway- 
ing cars, “You're right,” he whispered; “our 
happiness will be the best argument.” 


N the platform, waiting, were his par- 

ents—as they had waited on so many 
previous occasions. At first glance they 
looked older, bundled in their heavy furs, a 
father and mother bear searching for their 
cubs. He suffered a pang of remorse, a stab 
of tenderness. He hadn’t treated them fairly. 
If his son and Dollie’s, should they have 
one, were to act with his tactlessness— 

“Hullo, Dad! Hullo, Mother! This is 
Dollie !” 

Like an elegant orphan from the tropics, 
with her abbreviated skirts and unseasonable 
display of silk stockings, Dollie clung to her 
young husband, enduring their inspection. 

His father brought the suspense to an end 
by enveloping her in a generous hug. 

“Now your mother, my girl—for she és 
your mother.” 

In the automobile, after this surrender to 
emotion, a curtain of reticence descended. 
Dollie was taking in everything—the liveried 
chauffeur, the expense of her surroundings. 
Why hadn’t Jack told her? Then the house 
with its frosted lawns and driveways, its 
tiers of gleaming windows, its homelike 
comfort. 

“You'll want to go to your room, my 
dears,” his mother said. “Don’t be long. 
Breakfast is ready.” ; 

And it was his room—the room of his 
boyhood, but redecorated to a bridal levity. 
Repapered, refurnished, flowers on the dress- 
ing-table: his and Dollie’s. 
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“We'll have to intrude on each other as 
long as we stay here,” he apologized. “My 
parents aren't emancipated. You must make 
allowances.” 

“They’re darlings,” 
herself in his arms. 

Breakfast was more than an ordinary 
breakfast. They had killed the fatted calf. 
As Jack pulled in his chair to the table, he 
chuckled: “Why, I haven’t seen such a 
spread since I left Jamesboro.” 

“Then why don’t you come back?” His 
father seized the chance. “If you would, 
there’s the third floor vacant.” 

Jack glanced at his wife loyally. 

“I’m afraid such a change would cripple 
Dollie’s chances.” 

“Whose portrait are you painting?” his 
mother asked. 

“Nobody’s at the moment,” Dollie replied 


she cooed, burying 


truthfully. 

The subject was switched by his father’s 
question : 

“Where do you live? In a house or an 
apartment ?” 


“In lodgings,” Jack evaded 

“Separate lodgings,” Dollie added, chal- 
lenging his lack of frankness. 

“Separate!” His mother lifted her hands 
in horror. 

“I have my pursuits; Jack has his. If we 
shared, we should be continually treading on 
each other.” 


INCE Dollie had thrown the bomb, Jack 

completed the devastation. 

“You see, Mother, we decided that the 
time to marry was when we were in love, 
whether or not we could afford it. Till 
Dollie’s gathered enough to start her art- 
studies, she’s working in a dressmaking 
establishment. I’m a salesman in an antique- 
dealer’s. We cost each other nothing.” 

“Plucky of both of you.” His father 
averted the impending catastrophe. 

He had appointed himself his new daugh- 
ter-in-law’s champion. Shortly after break- 
fast he escaped with her and did not return 
till lunch. It developed that he had been 
showing her off to his cronies, and had found 
time to conduct her over the furniture- 
factory. 

“You’re proud of her?” Jack appealed to 
him. 

“Who has a better right?” 
clapped him on the shoulder. 

“He’s been tempting me.” Dollie squeezed 
herself between them, cuddling their arms. 
“He’s been offering me the kingdoms of the 
earth, if we’ll make our home with him.” 

In the evening there was a formal dinner 
of reunion, composed of friends and relations, 
followed by dancing. Dollie was all dimples 
—a triumph. 

Alone in the room of schoolboy memories, 
frost glittering on the panes, guests departed, 
the house below them quenched and silent, 
Jack asked his wife as he helped her to re- 
move her frock: 

“How does it feel to have people treat 
you as truly married?” 

She swung round, pressing her cheek to 
his. 

“T love a home. I adore it.” 

“Then why not always?” 

“You know,” she answered wistfully. 

Next day, before they left, his father lured 
him to his library. 

“Bygones are bygones,” he set Jack’s mind 
at rest. “That’s not what I want to discuss. 
How’s playwrighting ?” 

“A wash-out.” 

“Then what’s to prevent you from be- 
coming normal?” 

“Nothing. That’s to say, except—” 

“J understand.” His father cut him short. 
“Your mother was anxious to speak to Dol- 
lie: I wouldn’t allow her. This affair of 
maintaining separate establishments seems to 
be a matter of principle with Dollie. The 
girl’s brave and independent. She believes 


His father 
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she has a future; perhaps she has. If she 
has, that’s your bad luck. But perhaps she’s 
only sowing her intellectual wild oats. In 
any case, it’s not your parents’ business to 
meddle. As far as you’re concerned, now 
that you’ve realized your limitations, why 
shouldn’t you become my New York selling 
agent ?” 

“I'd jump at the chance.” 

“Ten thousand a year, plus commissions.” 
His father entered into details. Then, re- 
turning to the first topic: “Neither you nor 
Dollie have hold of life by the proper handle. 
A marriage-license doesn’t constitute a mar- 
riage, my boy.” 

All the upstate friends and relations were 
on the wintry platform to give them a hearty 
send-off, making them seem more like newly- 
weds than obstinate prodigals setting out 
afresh for the far country. When lights in 
the winking town had faded, they settled into 
their seats with a sense of flatness. Why 
run away from so much kindness? Why 
condemn it as unmodern? The same silent 
argument was occupying both their thoughts. 
Pride prevented them from owning it. What 
would the other think if one should be first 
to acknowledge the unsatisfactoriness of 
emancipation ? 

Dollie broke the silence, testing her hus- 
band’s mood with a pretense of mischief. 

“How our Greenwich Village acquaint- 
ances would have laughed!” 

“T suppose they would. It’s the best thing 
they do, the braying jackasses.” 

“Tt takes all kinds to make a world,” she 
humored him. “Why are you so suddenly 
down on them?” 

“I’ve no patience with their superior airs 
and belittlements. They treat our being seen 
together as though it were bad form. I may 
as well make a clean breast to you: I’ve got 
a job that is a job—ten thousand a year, 
plus commissions. My dad’s appointed me 
his New York selling agent.” 

“So life for you has become real and ear- 
nest?” She glanced away from him. “My 
congratulations!” 

Having cleared his conscience, he tried to 
lure her back into conversation. 

“I can provide a home for you.” 

A shrug of the shoulders. 

“Look here, Dollie,” he apologized, “I’m 
sorry if I’ve made you sore. Please don’t 
think that I’m attempting to go back on our 
compact.” 


E waited for her to prompt him. She 
continued to stare pensively, chin in 
hand, at the flying darkness. 

He rose. “Any objection to my absenting 
myself to smoke a cigar?” 

When he returned, she was in her berth. 

Next morning she didn’t appear till the 
train was at rest in Jersey City. He vol- 
unteered to accompany her to her place of 
employment. 

“TI wouldn’t dream of troubling you,” she 
told him sweetly. 

Nevertheless, carrying their suitcase, he 
dived with her into the Hudson Tube. 
Neither of them had any small talk handy. 
There were too many auditors for them to 
broach the weighty matters that disturbed 
them. They stood side by side, strap-hang- 
ing and mute. It was fantastic. Why had 
this difference arisen? Because he’d sacri- 
ficed his dream to become practical that he 
might provide a home for her. But that 
wasn’t the reason, and he knew it. It had 
arisen because he had communicated his news 
so belligerently, condemning by inference all 
that he had formerly professed. He'd made 
her feel that he’d never been sincere, that 
he condemned her and had adopted her gos- 
pel only in order to gain possession of her. 

At Thirty-third Street, when they had 
mounted to the outer air of Broadway, he 
attempted what he intended to be a jocular 
peace-overture. 

“Were you disgusted by what advanced 
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thinkers would call our glimpse at the cold 
mutton-fat of domesticity ?” 

She bit her lip. “Need we quarrel?” 

“There’s no compulsion,” he flashed. “We 
have no rights over each other.” 

“Then why escort me?” she smiled wanly. 

“Why, indeed!” 

He pulled up sharply, at the same time 
raising his hat. Only when it was too late 
to recapture her did he recognize how in- 
sulting had been his politeness. 

He’d gone over to the enemy—that was 
the long and the short of it. Of one fact 
he was certain: he couldn’t help being old- 
fashioned. The morals and manners of 
Jamesboro were in his blood; he was lonely 
without their familiarities. This newfan- 
gled etiquette of loving which held him at 
arm’s-length was maddening. 

He had an inspiration. Before’ the visit 


-to Jamesboro he had noticed that the apart- 


ment below his wife’s was for rent. He set 
out on a scouting expedition. He was in 
luck; it was still vacant. He spent the rest 
of the day moving into it and was installed 
by the time he heard Dollie’s footstep pass- 
ing to and fro above his head. So this was 
modern marriage! Determined to batter 
down the barrier, he seized the telephone 
and dialed her number. 

“Jack speaking.” 

“Yes ?”—a little breathlessly. 

“I’m sorry about everything.” 

“So am I. Can’t we dine together?” 

“T’ll be delighted. But you'll never guess 
where I am.” 

“At the drug-store on the corner?” she 
hazarded. 

“Closer. I can hear your slightest move- 
ment.” 

“Prove it. What did I do then?” 

“You pushed back your chair.” 

“How did you guess?” 

“I’m a magician,” he spoofed her. 

“Tell me honestly.” 

“I’m below you in the vacant apartment.” 

“How on earth did you get there?” 

“T’ve rented it to be near you.” 

A long pause. Then, in a pouting com- 
plaint: “That’s cheating.” 

“What’s unfair about it?” he laughed. 
“There was no stipulation against inhabiting 
the same house in our compact.” 

“True. Under the circumstances, if you 
don’t object, we'll call our dinner-engage- 
ment off.” 

Click at her end. Should he again ring 
her? He decided against it; the next olive- 
branch must come from her. 

That first evening he sat with ears strained, 
as a cat might listen for a mouse. Some- 
times, when she was quiet, he imagined that 
she was crying. In tender moods he could 
almost see the smallness of her feet—the 
pathos of her girlish figure. Why didn’t she 
go out to get a meal? The ceiling dividing 
them, he kept her company in starving. 

Next morning he was up early, again lis- 
tening. Listening was to become a habit. 
One. sign of relenting, and he was lost. 
Politeness—that was his cue. A polite in- 
difference. Yet he couldn’t resist peering 
across his threshold to greet her on her way 
to business. 

“Good morning, Dollie. 
slept.” 

She slipped past. Doubtless she inter- 
preted his good wishes as malicious. 


I hope you 


HE moment she returned that evening he 
telephoned her. Fancy telephoning one’s 
wife when he could shout up the stairs! 

“Darling, Jack speaking. Will you dine 
with me? No! That’s all right. I under- 
stand—a previous engagement.” 

And she had, as was evidenced by the 
running of her bath-water, scurryings to and 
fro, countless preparations. He stared after 
her as she was descending. Something was 
afoot—she was exiting attired as a heart- 
breaker. 
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The next night the program was repeated 
—the next, and the next. Then he stumbled 
on her tactics: she was hoping to bring him 
to heel by rousing his jealousy. Two could 
play at that. He remembered a girl at his 
late employer’s, the antique-dealer’s, so 
homely that nothing masculine had ever cast 
eyes at her. He called her up, risking the 
chance of a virtuous refusal. When he re- 
placed the receiver, Miss Smeath had con- 
sented. 

As he was caparisoned to go in search 
of her, a tap fell on his door. Dollie, flush- 
ing and embarrassed, stood on the landing. 

“Jack,” she began breathlessly, “this is too 
silly.” 

“My verdict,” he agreed with her. “But 
darling, I haven’t a minute to spare. Un- 
fortunately—” 

“No time to talk to your wife!” She 
turned away. 

“But truly I haven’t.” He followed her. 
“Miss Smeath and I are dining—” 

“And who’s Miss Smeath ?” 

“A girl. Explain later.” 

He went bounding down the stairs. 


HEN he came back exceedingly early, 

from an abnormally dull outing, he was 
repentant. He had carried things too far. 
Selecting Miss Smeath as his retort had been 
paltry. He’d been as safe with Miss Smeath 
as with an ostrich in a desert. Thirsting for 
reconciliation, before removing his coat he 
grabbed the telephone that he might make 
his preliminary apology. His answer was 
the plaintive ringing of the phone in the 
room above him. She was probably asleep, 
wearied with pining. He dashed up the 
stairs and tapped—at last thumped noisily. 
No response. In the face of impending 
tragedy she was out spreeing! 

Returning to his own room, he sat down 
to wait. Minutes dragged endlessly by. The 
hour grew late. Eleven o’clock struck. Mid- 
night. 

So this was the nemesis of being modern! 
Dreads assailed him. She might have been 
run down and be lying in a public ward. 
She might have committed suicide because 
of his unkindness. Then a suspicion dis- 
tinctly more likely—she might have grown 
tired of him and gone off with a man more 
complaisant. If she had, it would be in the 
spirit of their bargain. He’d given her the 
excuse by his most recent conduct. 

Anxiety had completed what Jamesboro 
had begun; he was now to his core the dis- 
tracted, solicitous, infuriated husband. When 
toward two in the morning, watching the 
darkened street from his window, a taxi 
drove up and his wife alighted with a man 
who resembled Gaston Dubois, the sculptor, 
he saw red. He forgot that he had ever been 
an advanced thinker, setting an example in 
marital relations. Leaning across the sill, he 
saw the man’s arm blunder about Dollie’s 
waist. She shook him off and ran. He fol- 
lowed her up the steps into the hallway. 

It was beneath a husband’s dignity to spy 

on his own betrayal. Instead of descending, 
Jack awaited her outside his door. Lag- 
gingly he heard her mounting. She rounded 
the bend in the stairs, looking childlike and 
spent. 
“Ha!” he blazed. “So this is why you 
objected to my living in the same house! A 
marriage-license doesn’t constitute a mar- 
riage, evidently. My heavens, what do you 
think I am? A spring hat to be tossed aside 
when you wear a winter costume?” 

“Please, Jacky. I’ve stood enough. You're 
telling all our differences to the neighbors. 
Let’s go where we can be private.” 

Without hesitation she entered his apart- 
ment. 

“Be seated,” he requested in a legal voice. 
“What have you to say for yourself? You 
can’t have much. You're dragging me down 
—kissing a man on the very doorstep of the 
house I inhabit. This isn’t the home-life to 
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which I’ve been accustomed. You and your 
modernity—your compacts, your freedom, 
your superior sense of justice!” 

“Don’t, Jacky.” 

“Why shouldn’t I? You Jacky me, now 
that I’ve found you out; before, you would 
scarcely look at me.” 

“But it wasn’t all my fault. In fact, 
hardly any of it. I was foolish.” 

“Tl say you were.” 

“But I didn’t kiss him. He did the kiss- 
ing. I didn’t want him.” 

“Then why did you go out with him?” 

She fell into thought, her hands clenched 
between her dimpled knees, her eyes frown- 
ing. She looked up _ wistfully, smiling 
seductively. 

“Why did you go out with Miss Smeath?” 

“Certainly not to kiss her,” he defended. 

“What I’m meaning,” she explained, “is 
that you chose her for the same reason—to 
make me want you.” 

“Want you!” His manner grew impulsive. 
“You didn’t need to let a fellow kiss you to 
make me want you. I did want you till I 
saw that. God knows how I wanted you!” 
He pulled himself together. “Of course, 
that’s all ended.” 

“You don’t want me any longer?” 
rose to depart. 

“Sit down,” he commanded. “Before we 
separate forever, I’ve a question to ask. 
Why the devil did you marry me, if it was 
only to go strolling through the world with- 
out me? What’s the use of such a marriage? 
It’s no good telling me that it’s modern. All 
it does, from the man’s point of view, is to 
make him responsible for one woman and 
prevent him from marrying another who's 
better suited.” 

“T agree with you,” she said calmly. 


She 


E took up the traditional attitude of all 
husbands, legs astride, hands folded be- 

hind his back—there being no fireplace, be- 
fore the radiator. 

“How long have you agreed with me?” 

“Since Jamesboro—that glimpse of home. 
Pride prevented me from acknowledging it. 
And then your new possessiveness—the way 
you broke the news to me about your job— 
that made me hostile. I thought I would 
play you. Gaston Dubois had wanted me 
to sit to him for my hands. He’d been at 
me for a long time. When I consented the 
other day, I suppose he fancied I meant 
something else. My fault, of course; I’ve 
tried to act as though I wasn’t married. To- 
night he took me at my own value—you saw. 
He was crazy to embrace me and called me 
a hypocrite for objecting. He offered me a 
nest and luxury, everything except—” 

Crossing the room, he stood over her. 

“Except what?” 

She bowed her head, weeping. 

“IT feel unclean, so. humiliated. Don’t 
touch me. I know what men think of me.” 

“He offered you everything except what?” 
he insisted. 

“Except marriage—so I know now what 
you think of me who are married to me.” 

He sank to his knees, tearing her hands 
from her face. 

“But I don’t, Dollie! 
waiting here to tell you.” 

“You're the only man who doesn’t.” 

He was the one who was bowed now, his 
head in her lap, her hands caressing. 

Suddenly he felt her arms tighten about 


him. 
I can’t tell you. So 


“I’m so grateful. 
sick of politeness. It was—you’ll think this 


It’s what I’ve been 


old-fashioned —so gorgeous to see you 
raging.” 

“Why gorgeous, Dollie Dimple?” 

“T knew then that you cared. You 


wouldn’t have taken such liberties if you 
hadn’t !” 

Next morning she had moved into his 
apartment. The one above bore a printed 
card—“For Rent.” 
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CAVES 


Brings Out All the Natural Life 


Lustre. Gives that Wonderful Gloss and Silky 
Sheen which makes Your Hair so much admired. 


E attractiveness of even the most 
beautiful women depends upon the 
loveliness of their hair. 

The simple, modern styles of today are 
effective ONLY when the hair itself is 
beautiful. 

Luckily, beautiful hair is now easily ob- 
tained. It is simply a matter of shampooing. 

Proper shampooing makes it soft and 
silky. It brings out all the real life and 
lustre, all the natural wave and color and 
leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 
_.When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it 
cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 
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soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

That is why thousands of women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product brings out all the real beauty of the 
hair and cannot possibly injure. It does not 
dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 

















Just wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 
water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly 
all over the scalp, and all through the hair. 


A Simple, Easy Method 
g pee or three teaspoonfuls make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather, which 
cleanses thoroughly and rinses out easily, 
removing every particle of dust, dirt and 
dandruff. 


It keeps the scalp soft and the hair fine 
and silky, bright, glossy, fresh-looking and 
easy to manage, and makes it fairly sparkle 
with new life, gloss and lustre. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo at any drug store or toilet goods count- 
er, anywhere in the world. 

A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO 
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Now 
Give Your Nails 
This New Loveliness 


Now manicurists as well as America’s smartest 
women turn to Glazo for the finest expression of 
nail loveliness. Miss Rosaline 
Dunn, whose clientele is New 
York's most fashionable social 
group, says: “I have found that 
the Glazo manicure gives to 
hands a beauty that no other 
Manicure can approach. It 1s 
matchless.*’ 


* Lovely Hands in 3 Quick Steps 
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» makes nails gleam as never before. 
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1. Glazo Cuticle 
Oil Cor Cream) 
fashions the cuti- 
cle_line of. grace 

and beauty. 
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: 2. Glazo eer 
- smooths and 
cleanses the nail 
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3. Glazo Polish 
quickly. iba 
nails a lustrous 
tint that lasts a_ 
week, No brush- | 
ing. No buffing. . 


This ect manicure quickly adorns the naiis 
with a flawless lustre and keeps industrious 
hands forever lovely and fair. Its tint matches 
the restless fires of an Oriental pearl. 

Send for Miss Dunn's Booklet 
Miss Dunn has completed a booklet which 
shows the simple, easy method of keeping hands 
fair. Step by step, she tells you how to give 
yourself the loveliest manicure. 

This booklet and a Glazo Miniature Manicure 
will be sent you on request. Just fill in the 
coupon and mail it with ten cents. Of course, 
you can obtain Glazo Products—the Cuticle 
Oil—the Cuticle Cream—the Polish and Re- 
mover, at all the better shops. These popular 
Glazo packages are priced at only 50 cents each. 
Known as Galo in England and the Colonies. 


MAIL THIS COUPON —NOW! 














Miss Rosaline Dunn 
The Glazo Company 
Rh? Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 

lease send me your booklet and the miniature Glazo 
manicure set, roc enclosed. 











LAD OF SUNNYBANK 


(Continued from page 95) 


tame as chickens, and they nested by scores 
among the thick veranda vines. 

Now, for the first time a Sunnybank song- 
bird was annoyed by a Sunnybank human. 
The Master flung his pudgy tobacco-pouch 
at the oriole. The bird, in fluttering sur- 
prise, broke off its song and flew away— 
just as Massoud completed her stalking pre- 
liminaries and sprang for her escaped victim. 

“Yes,” repeated the Master, apropos of 
nothing at all, “especially Persian cats. We 
have two cats of our own. One of them is 
a Persian. We are fond of them both. 
We’ve had them for years, and they’re part 
of our household. They leave the birds 
alone, and the dogs leave our cats alone. 
It’s all a matter of simple early training.” 

Gloomily he watched the mincing prog- 
ress of Massoud across the lawn toward the 
lake-edge. Along the bank were bushes 
where nested innumerable small birds. 


. also noted the progress of the detested 
Mass@ud, from the kennel where he lay 
in unhappy solitude. The Mistress’ early 
command of “Leave her alone, Laddie!” had 
rendered the Persian cat immune from fur- 
ther jocose harrying by the law-abiding collie. 

But now, as she made her dainty way 
over the sward in the direction of the lake- 
side bushes, the command seemed harshly 
difficult to obey. There was a full hundred 
yards of lawn between the cat and the lake, 
and an increasingly wide space between her 
and the protection of the house. It would 
be glorious fun to whiz out in chase of her. 
Of course, he would not harm a fuzzy hair of 
her when at last he should overhaul her. But 
the chase would be a delight. 

Then, sighing, Lad resigned himself to the 
dull cheerlessness of lying inert in his kennel, 
while a million attractive things waited to 
be done. 

The Mistress and the Master—they were 
with that odious big woman who loathed 
him and whom he loathed. The house, with 
his cool “cave” under the piano—that too 
was denied him while Mrs. Lejeune should 
remain at the Place. This peculiarly teas- 
able alien cat—she must be left alone. His 
human deities were distressingly unhappy 
about something. That was the worst phase 
of all, to Lad, in this period of interminable 
unpleasantness. Drowsily his eyes continued 
to follow the lake-bound cat. 

No longer was the Master watching Mas- 
soud’s progress from the veranda and 
speculating surlily on the probable killing of 
one or more of the trustful birds whose nests 
dotted the shore bushes. He had just been 
called indoors, to the telephone. The Mis- 
tress also had gone into the house a minute 
earlier to give orders for dinner. Mrs. 
Lejeune was left alone on the shaded porch. 


HE air was lazily warm, and athrob with 

bird-songs. The lake lay fire-blue at the 
foot of the emerald lawn and amid its circle 
of softly protecting hills. From the rose- 
garden drifted faintly a myriad sweet odors. 
Mrs. Lejeune’s poetic soul expanded under 
the loveliness of it all—as might the soul of an 
elephant at scent of a ton of circus peanuts. 

She smiled as she saw Massoud draw near 
to the first of the lakeside bushes, and saw 
the mincing gait of the cat merge into a 
tigerish crawl. The dear little pet had dis- 
covered an unsuspecting bird somewhere in 
the bush. That was evident. She was 
creeping up on her prey with that lithe grace 
which her owner so admired in her. 

Better to see the stalking process, Mrs. 
Lejeune left her veranda chair and started 
down the lawn amid the ancient oak trees, 
toward the water’s edge. She moved slowly 
and on tiptoe, lest sound of her approach 














disturb the absorbedly creeping cat. 


She came into the line of Lad’s vision. 
The dog’s upper lip curled instinctively, 
showing once more a glint of the terrible 
white eyeteeth. Then, in chill contempt, he 
looked once more at the craftily moving cat 
—the cat he had been bidden to leave alone. 

As Mrs. Lejeune neared the bank, Massoud 
halted, crouching low and swishing her great 
feathery tail. The cat’s jaws clattered. Her 
whole body was aquiver. Then, gauging her 
distance, she launched herself at a slate-hued 
catbird that was singing on a twig midway 
up the bush. 

It was a good pounce—powerful and well- 
judged. But a scud of rain had fallen dur- 
ing the night. The lakeside grass was damp 
and slippery. In the take-off, Massoud's 
driving hindfeet slipped ever so little. Not 
enough to spoil her leap, but enough to make 
it fall short of its goal by some three or four 
inches. 

Thus, instead of digging deep into the 
feathers and flesh of a luckless catbird, 
Massoud’s foreclaws found themselves scrab- 
bling desperately for a purchase-hold amid 
a mesh of brittle twigs. Away flew the 
bird. The cat clawed with all four feet to 
keep from falling through the interlacing lit- 
tle branches into the deep water below. 

There she hung, squalling and clawing, un- 
able to move forward or back, and hard put 
to it to avert a tumble into the lake. Lad 
lifted his head from his white paws and 
gazed with new and genuine interest. This 
promised to be very entertaining. 

Mrs. Lejeune was running forward in an 
agony of apprehension, calling shrilly for 
some one or anyone to help her in extricating 
her cat from this peril of a ducking. The 
lake-bottom shelved down steeply at that 
part of the bank, with no intermediate shal- 
lows. Massoud must needs swim, if she 
should fall inte the water. And Mrs. Le- 
jeune did not know whether cats could swim. 


EARLESSLY she hurried to the rescue of 

her pet. Gripping a handful of the bush- 
twigs and bracing her slippered feet against 
the edge of the bank, she reached far out 
over the water, grasping for any seizable part 
of Massoud. The impulse was laudable. But 
several laws of nature rendered it a failure. 

One of these laws concerned gravitation 
and the tendency of unbalanced heavy bodies 
to topple forward. Another was the afore- 
said slipperiness of the lakeside grass. A 
third was the inability of a handful of thin 
witch-elm twigs to withstand a sudden tug- 
ging weight of two hundred pounds. 

The still summer air was shattered by a 
calliope-like shriek. Lad saw Mrs. Lejeune’s 
body shoot forward through space as if it 
had been shoved violently from _ behind. 
Through the unimpeding bush it drove its 
way and for some short distance farther. 
Then once more the law of gravitation as- 
serted itself; and the unfortunate woman 
fell with an echoing splash into the smooth 
blue water. 

Massoud was jarred loose from her own 
precarious hold on the crackling twigs by 
her owner’s dramatic passage through the 
bush. The cat landed well out in the water, 
whence she swam with entire ease if with 
much discomfort to the safety of the shore. 

Mrs. Lejeune was less fortunate. She went 
clean under, for a distance of several feet. 
The air billowed her clothes. Her own fat 
aided in bringing her to the surface like 
some obese cork. Spraddled out and making 
desperate efforts to swim—an art she never 
had troubled to learn—she gurgled and 
gasped, seeking to clear her lungs and mouth 
of water in order to scream afresh for help. 

Her shriek, as she fell, had changed Lad’s 
academic interest in the scene into imme- 
diate concern. There was terror in that yell. 
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There was peril in the water. The dog 
sprang forward at top speed, racing for the 
lake. He was following the instinct of his 
kind, heedless of whether the imperiled hu- 
man were friend or foe. 

Mrs. Lejeune’s aimless struggles carried her 
head under again. With a frantic twist she 
brought it to the surface. As she did so, 
her water-bleared eyes, staring in panic glassi- 
ness, beheld a mahogany-and-snow body 
leap from the bank and hit the lake re- 
soundingly, close beside her. As her head 
was about to go down again, from the mad 
uselessness of her own struggles, she felt 
something grip her shoulder, bearing her up 
and easing momentarily the mysterious force 
which was tugging to draw her under. 

“Lad!” she gabbled, wrenching her body 
around so as to fling both thick arms about 
the dog’s throat. 

Now, Lad was having enough trouble, 
without this added handicap. It was no light 
matter for even so powerful a dog to hold 
above the surface the head and shoulder of 
a crazily writhing woman of Mrs. Lejeune’s 
weight. When that weight was shifted so as 
to bear down on his battling forequarters 
and when convulsive arms squeezed shut his 
breathing apparatus, and when the woman's 
impeding bulk pressed against his chest and 
pinioned his front legs—the situation waxed 
acute. 

Woman and dog went under water to- 
gether, both of them helpless. The strangling 
pain in her nostrils and throat made Mrs. 
Lejeune loosen her grip on the collie, in 
order to beat uselessly with her hands in an 
cffort to rise. Freed of the dead weight that 
was choking and drowning him, Lad came 
to the surface. 

A half-minute’s swim would have brought 
him comfortably to shore. But he was not 
minded to accept life at the expense of the 
woman who had half-smothered him. A 
blur of whitish cloth appeared just below 
the surface. Lad struck for it and seized it, 
pulling it upward with all his might. Luckily 
his teeth had found the victim’s shoulder 
once more. A mighty heave brought her 
head above the water. 

Lad churned the lake to foam as he swung 
the heavy and twisting body sidewise in an 
attempt to tow it ashore. This time Mrs. 
Lejeune’s arms missed their clutch for him. 
Straining every splendid muscle, the dog 
dragged her shoreward. Faint with fright, 
she relaxed. Thus, her feet sank and her 
tall body became almost perpendicular. As a 
result, she felt the shelving lake bottom be- 


_ neath her soles. 


The solid touch revived her. With a last 
scrambling summoning of all her strength, 
she floundered landward. For perhaps three 
steps she waddled; then her legs gave way, 
and she sat down hard, in some eighteen 
inches of water. Lat had let go of her 
shoulder, and had splashed ashore. His work 
was done. 

It was then that the Master and the Mis- 
tress, drawn by their guest’s first calliope 
shriek, came running to the edge of the lake. 


“IT’S worse than when she hated Lad!” 

sighed the Mistress that evening when, 
for a minute, she and her husband were 
alone. “Worse for Laddie, I mean. He was 
happier out in his lonely kennel, than with 
Mrs. Lejeune trying to kiss him every five 
minutes, and—” 

“Dogs aren’t meant to be kissed,” said the 
Master, “and when it comes to being kissed 
by Mrs. Lejeune, the term ‘a dog’s life’ takes 
on a new and horrible meaning. She says 
she is going to get the Humane Society to 
give him a medal—-he’d lots rather have a 
steak bone—and she is going to bring him 
into her new lecture on ‘Real Life Heroes.’ 
Poor old Lad!” 

“He behaves beautifully about it, though,” 
declared the Mistress. “And she doesn’t 
know enough about dogs to see how he de- 
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Now a Way to 


Really 


Banish 


Arm or Leg Hair! 


—to avoid coarse regrowth entirely 











An Utterly New Discovery That 
Not Only Removes Hair 
Instantly, But Delays Its 


Reappearance Amazingly 


A new way of removing arm and leg hair 
has been found that not only removes 
every vestige of hair instantly, but that 
banishes the stimulated hair growth 
thousands of women are charging to 
the razor. A way that not only removes 
hair, but delays its normal reappearance 
as much as 7 times! 

It is making cosmeticians reverse all 
they ever said about hair removing and 
take a new stand. Women are flocking 
to its use. The discovery of R. C. Lawry, 
noted Beauty Scientist; it contains, of 
course, no caustic or any of the poison- 
ous chemicals associated with old-time 
“depilatories.”” 


What It Is 


It is an exquisite toilet creme, resem- 
bling a superior beauty clay in texture. 
You simply spread it on where hair is to 
be removed. Then rinse off with water. 
That is all. Every vestige of hair is gone; 
so completely that even by running 





Thousands of women are learning this way, that 
the allure of sheerest hosiery need no longer 
be dispelled by unsightly hair growth beneath. 


your hand across the skin not the slight- 
est trace of stubble can be felt. 4And— 
the reappearance of that hair is delayed 
indefinitely—often for months! 

The skin, too, unlike after shaving, is 
left soft as a child’s. No skin roughness, 


‘no enlarged pores. You feel freer than 











By a total lack of stubble, you can 
instantly feel the difference between 
this and old ways. 


probably ever before in your life of 
annoying hair growth. 


Where To Obtain 
It is called NEET—a preparation long 


on the market, but recently changed in 
compounding to embody the new Lawry 
discovery. It is on sale at drug, depart- 
ment stores and beauty parlors. 60c and 
$1 sizes. Obtain there or use coupon for 
mail supply if your dealer hasn’t it. The 
$1 size contains 3 times the quantity 
of the 6oc size. 





USE FOR MAIL SUPPLY 





Hannibal Pharmacal Co. 

4333 Duncan Ave., N E E T 
St. Louis, Mo. Cream 
For enclosed $1.00 (put X here) D H. 

For enclosed 60c (put X here) D ar 
($1.00 size contains 3 times ‘emover 


quantity of 60c size.) 
Send me package of the New Neet postpaid. 
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‘‘There’s the new 
Ned Tyson” 


He’s making $6500 a year now 


“I usep to know him when I was a kid—we 
went to grammar school together. 

“Then his father died and he had to go to 
work. Got a job with Brooks & Watson as a 
clerk, but couldn’t seem to get ahead. 

“Then overnight something seemed to wake 
him up. He began making suggestions to the 
firm—helped them to save a great deal of money. 

“Then Old Man Brooks became interested — 
wanted to know how Ned happened to know so 
much about the business. Ned told him he'd been 
studying at home at nights through the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. ‘H'm,’ said Mr. 
Brooks, ‘I'll remember that.’ 

“He did too. Put Ned out on the road as a 
salesman for a year or so and then brought him 
into the main office as sales manager. 

“He's getting $6500 a year now and everybody 
calls him ‘the new Ned Tyson.” I’ve never seen 
such a change in a man in my life. The I. C. S. 
deserves a lot of credit.” 

An International Correspondence Schools course 
will help you just as it helped Ned Tyson. It 
will help you to have the happy home—the big- 
ger salary—the comforts you'd like to have. 
Start today to make good. At least find out 
what this great school can do for you. 
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tests being pawed and cooed to by her. It’s 
an awful reward for saving her life.” 

“He didn’t,” said the Master. 

“Didn’t what?” 

“Didn’t save her life. I know every inch 
of the lake, all along our shore. The water 
isn’t more than five feet deep, anywhere, 
at that part of the bank. If she had had 
sense enough to try to stand up, instead 
of spread-eagling, when she fell in, she could 
have walked ashore. The water wasn’t 
above her neck. Don’t tell her that, of 
course. He saved her cat’s life; and she 
hated him. He didn’t save her own life—and 
she is daft about him. That’s how it goes. 
But—” 

“She has a wonderful idea,” interrupted the 
Mistress. “I know you'll appreciate it. She 
wants us to give Lad to her and to accept 
her heavenly cat, Massoud, in exchange.” 


HE Master’s mouth flew ajar from the 

force of a torrent of words that sizzled for 
utterance. Before they could be spoken, 
Lad came pacing solemnly past them as they 
stood on the veranda. 

From the house he emerged. He paid no 
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heed to either of his deities as he strode by. 
In his jaws he was carrying a spangled purple 
satin girdle which the grateful Mrs. Lejeune 
had taken from her own ample meridian 
and had knotted artistically around the dis- 
gusted dog’s throat. Twice Lad had man- 
aged to wriggle free of the undesired gift. 
Twice Mrs. Lejeune had retied it lovingly 
about his neck. 

A third time he had freed himself of it; 
and now he was bearing it forth into the 
night, every line and every motion of his 
shaggy body vibrant with grim resolve to be 
made ridiculous by it no more. 

Solemnly he made his way to the nearest 
flower border. There his white little fore- 
paws wrought vehemently in the soft loam; 
until he had dug a hole nearly a foot deep. 
Into this cavity he dropped the garish purple 
satin ornament. With his nose for a shovel 
he pushed the loose earth over it, until the 
hole was filled. 

Then, with a last disgusted look toward 
the house whence Mrs. Lejeune’s voice could 
be heard calling tenderly to him, he slunk 
away to the Lejeuneless sanctity of his own 
kennel. 





HEARTS 


AFLIGHT 


(Continued from page 91) 


Kansas tried to keep his voice steady. 
“Jim, she told me the whole thing—about 
her four years Outside, about Carter-Snow- 
don, this political battle, her marriage—” 

“Her marriage!” Dorn was on his feet, 
all his mountain-born deliberateness gone, as 


though the words were cataclysmic. “Her 
marriage! Joyce married!” 

Kansas repeated: “She’s married.” He 
deliberately forced out the words: “You’ve 


got to know. Jim, you've got to know. 
She’s Carter-Snowdon’s wife.” 


pe merely stared hard at Kansas for a 
little space. Then he laughed jarringly. 

“You’ve made a crazy there | 
You're guessing!” 

“But I told you the truth.” 

“Tt’s a damnable lie!” 

“But I tell you she’s Carter-Snowdon’s—” 

“Don’t say that again!” 

“But she told me.” 

Dorn repeated harshly: “It’s a lie—it isn’t 
so—it can’t be so!” 

He fumbled for reasons which would bol- 
ster up his denial. “It would have been in 
all the papers. I hunted through dozens of 
them—it wasn’t mentioned—” 

Kansas attempted to check him: “But it 
wasn’t announced; it wasn’t given to the 
public. Joyce and Carter-Snowdon kept it—” 

Dorn brushed aside the interruption; he 
had laid hold of an irrefutable reason now; 
he lifted it confidently to smash the lie: 

“Carter-Snowdon’s married! Don’t you 
remember—that batch of papers—we were 
at Aleppo? You read it yourself! She was 
some Eastern girl, not Joyce—” 

He stopped, for he saw that his smashing 
argument did not stagger Kansas at all. 

“Jim, you’ve got to listen. You're right 
in part—an Eastern girl—three summers ago 
—he married her to make political capital. 
He was trying to crawl into politics then. 
But that was three summers ago. Since then 
her dad went down and out—some Customs 
scandal. And Carter-Snowdon shoved her 
aside. Divorced her. A year ago. This 
spring he married Joyce.” 

A silence fell then. Dorn said slowly: 
“You’ve—you’ve convinced me, Kansas, of 
her marriage, but you haven't explained it. 
It was never her own act. You barely know 
her; if you knew her as I do, you'd say it 
wasn’t her own act. Her mother—” 

“Hadn’t anything to do with this; her 
mother didn’t force or even influence her in 
this,” Kansas felt compelled to say. “Joyce 
told me that. I asked.” 


mistake 





“Then she had some reason—some cause.” 
Kansas knew he was trying to say that 
Joyce might have married from some motive 
near akin to self-sacrifice. He refuted: “Jim, 
she married him for his money and power 
and social rank. Those are her words, not 


mine. Don’t try to make out any worthier 
motives than that. He was a good catch; 
she took him—” 


Dorn interrupted, unhearing. “You said 
they ‘didn’t announce it—a secret affair.” 
His eyes lit up hopefully. “Then it wasn’t 
a real marriage at all; it was just a nominal 
arrangement—” 

Kansas said brutally: “Jim, look here. She 
is his wife. She married him because he was 
a good catch. And that marriage was—real. 
She explained to me why it was informal, 
wasn’t announced; she said something about 
this political campaign on his hands; I think 
she said he couldn’t spare time then for all 
the social obligations and a long honeymoon. 
Just for the brief ceremony and a short 
honeymoon to themselves. Now do you 
understand ?” 

Kansas went out of the tent and leaned 
against a tree and lit cigarettes. He thought: 
“I wonder what Jim will do now. I wonder 
if he’ll still try to fight, to keep her from 
that big brute.” 

From what Joyce had freely told him, and 
what he had pumped from Burton, he quite 
well understood why Carter-Snowdon was 
so desperately searching for his wife. His 
first marriage and subsequent divorce had 
left a bad odor already. In the Kootenay 
riding where he was standing for election 
now, the Anglican element with its stern 
ideas about moral rectitude was particularly 
strong; and in the province generally there 
was a certain sturdy moral consciousness 
which demanded personal purity of its lead- 
ers. If the reform faction and hostile papers 
ever got news of this separation, they would 
revive the old scandal and cry up this new 
one; and whether Carter-Snowdon was right 
or wrong in his trouble with his second wife, 
it was just the sort of thing, coming on elec- 
tion eve, to turn the scales of that bitter fight 
and crushingly defeat him. 

With an outsider’s clear vision Kansas 
could understand Carter-Snowdon, and he 
could understand the delicate motives which 
had actuated Dorn throughout; but Carter- 
Snowdon’s wife, Joyce, he could not fathom. 
What was a man to believe about her? She 
had married for money and social rank— 
certainly no very idealistic reasons; but that 
fact squarely clashed with her idealism to- 
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ward Jim Dorn. How could a man reconcile 
such an act with her sending Dorn away, 
with the sincerity and principles which she 
had betrayed during that all-night talk on 
the jutting boulder? 

In a little while he heard a stir in the tent, 
and went back in and found Dorn getting 
his things together to leave Titan Pass. Dorn 
said in a steady voice: 

“T’ve got to go over to the Station before 
we fly east. While I’m gone, if you'll be 
getting this stuff ready—” 

He looked up as he spoke; and Kansas 
saw his haggard face. 

Kansas burst out: “Jim, listen to me. 
Let’s go up and get Joyce. I'll fly you down 
across the Border where she’ll be safe. I'll 
stick on the job here, and can stake you till 
you’re squared around on some new work.” 

Dorn said quietly: “She wouldn’t go. I 
wouldn’t ask her to.” 

“But I think—if you like each other—I 
think that’s a senseless attitude.” 

“Do you? Then any scruple is senseless, 
and she—she’ll never try to escape one wrong 
act by committing another. And she wont 
do anything that'll injure Carter-Snowdon. 
Her very first thought, when I took her 
north, was to send him a telegram pledging 
her silence.” 

Dorn stumbled a moment; then he added 








in a solemn pronouncement: “I’ve thought Le dernier cril Very modeszly 
out what has to be done. She’s his wife, The slim, octage priced—the com- 
Kansas. She’s his wife, and I’ll never touch onal vanity... pact $1.50— the 
her. But she’s mistress of her own body and the harmonizing lipstick 0c. . . at 
soul, and neither shall he touch her unless lipstick eal favorite 
‘ auty counter / 


she wants him to.” 


Chapter Ten 


FEW seconds after Dorn left the tent, 
Kansas noticed his revolver lying for- 


gotten on the table; and remembering that 
Dorn had enemies over at the station, he 
picked up the weapon and hurried down the .. and mat : 
path. At the landing he caught up with 


Dorn and gave him the revolver and said: 
“I’m carrying one. Might be just as well ve & Shi Ou ( Hf sal ty week | 
for us to stay together around here. Your nity... 


‘friends’ were over there last night.” And 










when Dorn made no protest, he shoved the hi 
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They grounded the canoe, and started up as a 
through the cedars; and Kansas kept talk- D 
ing. “That gunner, I didn’t know him, but — i 
he looked like a mate, all right, to Mc- 
Gregory. I expect they were the best pair KERKOFF, PARIS ai. 
Carter-Snowdon’s money could hire. I’d hate Me | 
to run away from a fight, but I'd hate like eer in Nate Vy 
hell to monkey with that team in the air.” Dier-Kitss Fare Foacte fe: nek: | 


They came to the edge of the cedars, and 
stopped there a moment to look ahead. At 
the station a crowd was gathering for the 
morning westbound Transcontinental. A 
cluster of méti men, with a touch of the old 
fur voyageur still lingering in their jaunty 
clothes and gaudy ceintures fléchées. A shy 
group of méti girls, black-haired, black-eyed, 
in their Sunday best of bright calico dresses 
and fascinators. Kloochmans with baskets 
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TTRACTIVE, smart women have 
found it easy to gain lovely skin, 
absolutely free from the slightest 
blemish of hair growth. They simply 
wash away the annoying hairs from 
limbs, underarms, neck or face with the 
delicately perfumed, liquid DeMiracle! 


Only a touch with De Miracle, a 
quick rinse with water and your skin 
is left clean and smooth. You actually 
see the hairs dissolve. 


De Miracle is guaranteed to satisfy 
or money back. Sold everywhere, 60c, 
$1.00 and $2.00. If you have difficulty 
obtaining it, order from us, enclosing 
$1.00. De Miracle, Dept. 137, 138 West 
14th St., New York City. 


» De Miracle 
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SONGWRITERS! 


SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCE ROYALTIES ARE PAID 
upon publishable work. ANYONE having original ideas 
for Songs may submit poems for examination and advice. 
WALTER NEWCOMER . 1674 Broadway. N. Y. 





Freckle Soap 
washes away 
Freckles 


NAROLA Freckle Soap penetrates the pores, 
softens the skin and removes freckles and skin 
spots surely, completely. It simply washes them away. 

Narola soap not only rids you of freckles, but it 
reveals the fairness and beauty of your skin, bringin 
you the charm and beauty of a clear, soft, wafoatkiol 
skin—an attractiveness rightfully yours. 

Aside from freckles and other skin spots, Narola is 
matchless for the complexion of young or old. Special 
price to readers of Red Book, three full-size 
so-cent cakes for $1.00. Order today, enclosing $1.00; 
or pay postman plus his fee. We guarantee results or 
refund Bi —e 4 NAROLA CO., 521-A Archer 
Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 











of berries, and lake trout, and curios. Gin- 
gerbread Indians, silent and apart. But none 
of the enemies. 

Across the clearing at Bergelot’s cabin a 
tourist was knocking on the door, angrily 
trying to awaken the old station-master and 
procure a ticket before train-time. It struck 
Dorn as queer; old Bergelot always was stir- 
ring at earlicst daybreak. He suddenly de- 
manded: 

“What were those men doing over here 
last night ?” 

“Just loafing around, far as I could see.” 

“What time was that?” 

“About eleven.” 

“Notice any stir this morning? You can 
hear their planes go up, from my camp.” 

“Yes, I heard—I meant to ask you what 
it might mean—” 

“What?” 

“Both ships went north.” 

“Both ships? North! When?” 

“About an hour and a half—hour and 
three-quarters ago. Just at daybreak. They 
went in a hurry—throttles wide open.” 


T Bergelot’s cabin Dorn brushed the an- 

gry tourist aside, knocked once at the 
door, then broke the bolt with a powerful 
lunge. One glance around,-and he leaped 
across to the doorway of the second room, 
with Kansas up beside him. 

Old Bergelot was lying there motionless, 
face-downward on the floor. He lay in a 
grotesque heap beside the iron stove, with 
half an armiul of stove-wood scattered about 
him. 

“Dad! Dad Bergelot! 
is Jeem lad,” Dorn cried. 

He felt for a heart-beat. ... . Dorn and 
Kansas looked at one another in realization 
that old Pére Bergelot was dead. 

In a few seconds, after he had mastered 
the shock, Kansas said: “Jim—he—that 
stove-wood—he must’ve stumbled and fell 
against a sharp corner of the stove.” 

With a glance at the tourist Dorn said: 
“Yes, that’s what he did, Kansas. An acci- 
dent. That’s how he was killed.” He or- 
dered the third man: “Go up to the chalet. 
Tell the Swiss guide old Bergelot— Tell him 
to come and keep things as they are here till 
the coroner—” 

When the man had gone, Dorn snarled: 

“Accident! He was murdered! This wood, 
that candle burned to nothing—easy enough 
to arrange. It was the work of that detec- 
tive, with maybe a couple breeds to help 
him. They came sometime last night—” 

“But why—but what—” 

Dorn strode over to the bunk and felt in 
a wall niche there where Bergelot had kept 
his valued possessions. His little canvas sack 
of money was there, a few trinkets, a packet 
of letters from his aged sister; but the letter 
Dorn had entrusted to him—the letter to 
Kansas and the map disclosing Joyce’s hid- 
ing-place—were gone. 

Dorn whirled and came back; and with- 
out locking at his partner, he knelt again for 
a moment and pressed the gnarled old hand 
for a last time. 

“Tt’s all right, Dad. You couldn’t help it. 
They were too many for you. You did all 
you could for her. The rest is up to us.” 

He rose to his feet and spoke to Kansas. 

“They got the map and letter—” 

“What map—what letter? What does that 
mean ?” 

“Means they know exactly where she is. 
Those two planes went north to get her!” 

They raced down through the red cedars, 
leaped into the canoe and skimmed across to- 
ward the waiting plane. 

They reached the Silver Hawk, turned it, 
hurried through their breathless preparations. 
While Dorn took the heavy camera and in- 
struments ashore and brought back a drum 
of gas, Kansas moved the machine-gun 
brackets to the rear seat, mounted the Lewis, 
fed in a web of cartridges; and to make sure 
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the weapon was in working order, he sprayed 
a leaden hail against a rock out in the lake. 

Dorn flung the gas-drum away, sent the 
canoe spinning with a kick and jumped into 
the pilot’s seat. 

He said, buckling on his pack-chute: “I’m 
taking the stick. You can handle the Lewis 
better. Ready?” 

A hundred yards out, he turned the Silver 
Hawk up lake, gave it the gun and leaped 
into the air..... 

Far away in the blue-hazy distance in 
front of him, a snowy mountain, his first 
landmark, lifted itself in lordly majesty above 
its neighbors. The morning was beautifully 
clear, the sun mellow and golden, with not 
the faintest wisp of cirrus anywhere in the 
sky. From mountain torrent and lake and 
deep cafion stream the gray water-smoke 
curled up like incense; but instead of collect- 
ing in pools in the valleys, it vanished as it 
rose. A quiet like a Sabbath benediction 
seemed to rest upon the virgin wilderness 
under keel; and Dorn in a fleeting thought 
remembered today was Sunday—exactly 
three weeks since Joyce had come to him 
and he had flown her north to her refuge on 
ahead. 

He remembered, and now he could under- 
stand, little incidents which had puzzled him 
then. In particular he remembered that just 
before dawn, when he was sailing high over 
a star-glistening mountain lake, she had 
leaned out with some small object in her 
gloved hand and had flung it with a pas- 
sionate gesture down into the abysmal depths 
of those cold waters; and Dorn reflected 
now: “That was her wedding-ring. She had 
done with him then.” 

That marriage was something which passed 
Dorn’s understanding. By her own words 
to Kansas, she had not been led or forced 





into it—had had no high, forgivable motive, 
had entered into it of her own choice. Why, 
then, had she run away from it? What 


made her break away after their honeymoon? 
Her wild flight was a mystery more unfath- 
omable than her marriage itself. 

While still eighty miles from the Lake of 
the Dawn, Dorn handed the powerful binoc- 
ulars back to his partner; and Kansas bent 
out of his seat, shielding his eyes from the 
slip-stream; and began sweeping the blue- 
hazy distance stretching north..... Fifty 
miles from the goal, Dorn suddenly felt his 
partner’s fingers clutching his shoulder; and 
throttling down for a second, he heard Kan- 
sas shouting into his ear: 

“Dorn—a plane—dead ahead of us—away 
to hell and gone—just barely see it.” 

Dorn zoomed the Silver Hawk upward, 
climbed to fifteen thousand, swung about in 
his seat, and spoke a lip language to Kansas. 

“Keep it in sight! Don’t give it a chance 


to slip us! Watch it every second!” 

A few minutes later Kansas was shouting 
again. 

“Dorn—can see it plain now. It’s that 
Fokker. .... Don’t appear to be traveling. 


. . . « Seems like it’s circling.” 


T was circling, as Kansas had said, sweep- 

ing like a sentinel back and forth across 
the sky squarely athwart their path. Dorn 
estimated its position as about forty miles 
south of Joyce’s lake, or approximately where 
those ’breeds had been dropped off. 

Its tactics puzzled him. What was it doing 
there? What was its purpose in patrolling 
back and forth so far away from her lake? 

For a moment he thought that the enemy 
pilots had not been able to follow his chart, 
and had stopped short of the goal. But then 
in a flash of understanding Dorn saw through 
the whole strategy. He thought: “They sus- 
pected we might come flinging up across the 
ranges on their trail, and they’ve guarded 
against that. The biplane, with Carter- 
Snowdon and Quillan and that alley-wolf— 
they’ve gone on north. This fighting plane 
with Ace McGregory and the twin Vickers 
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to back him up—they’re patrolling down here 
to block the path, to protect the biplane, to 
shoot Kansas and me out of the air and drop 
us in some valley where no one will ever 
find us.” 


HAT enemy pilot and machine-gunner 

showed no such cowardice as Carter- 
Snowdon and Soft-shoe had betrayed down 
on Dorn’s island one day two weeks ago. 
They could have veered aside easily enough 
and so avoided a fight. But they had been 
put there to block that path, to wash the 
Silver Hawk out of the sky; and they stood 
up to the battle like men. 

Far away below Dorn caught a splotch of 
dirty white conspicuous on the shore of a 
lake; and he knew it was the tent, the orien- 
tation camp of the breeds who had been 
planted there to discover Joyce’s refuge. 

Kansas clutched his shoulder again, and 
shouted: “Jim—you going to fight him? Otr 
plane’s swifter. ... . You can pass him up.” 

Dorn harbored the suggestion a moment. 
He was not afraid of Ace McGregory; he 
knew that Kansas, too, was ready to fight, 
and had made the suggestion in the fear that 
the biplane might even then be escaping. 
But Dorn reasoned swiftly: “It’s not! It’s 
still at the lake, or this ship would have 
drawn away to protect it. If it’s us to go 
down, we’ll go down now; if they go down, 
they wont be around to threaten us when 
we go after that biplane.” 

Curtly he shouted: “We'll fight.” 

Both he and Kansas stripped off helmets 
and goggles. With his left hand on the spade 
grip of the Lewis and his right hand ready 
en the trigger, Kansas braced himself firmly 
in his seat so that the giddy dives and sharp 
stabs and quick, wrenching zooms of the 
coming maneuvers would not unsteady him. 
Dorn read the shout on his lips: 

“That dry shooting we used to practice at 
each other—we’ll damned soon put it to the 
test, Jim!” 

Dorn snubbed the speed of his plane. The 
enemy pilot did likewise. Circling warily 
three-quarters of a mile apart, the two ma- 
chines climbed to eighteen thousand feet for 
maneuvering altitude. 

The Silver Hawk had greater speed and 
zooming power, but that advantage was en- 
tirely offset by the fact that the twin Vickers 
had twice the firing-volume of the Lewis. 
In a fleeting, close-up opportunity lasting ten 
seconds at most, that double firing-power 
was tremendously important. 

As they leveled off eighteen thousand feet 
high and a thousand yards apart, the twin 
Vickers ran a short burst, possibly to tune 
up the gunner’s eye and hand for the real 
work ahead. One chance bullet pierced a 
hole through the bay just behind Kansas. 
All the others missed. 

Dorn paid no attention. ‘With the glasses 
he was busy studying the mounting of that 
twin Vickers. The flexibility of the gun de- 
termined the “blind spot” of the plane, and 
that blind spot was the thing he had to ma- 
neuver for. 

He knew it would be a battle of arrowy 
maneuvering, a battle between his flying 
skill and the enemy pilot’s wizardry, with 
the machine-gunners relatively unimportant. 
From the wary circling he knew that Ace 
McGregory was no foolhardy daredevil, rush- 
ing in with a recklessness that would bring 
both planes down in flaming wrecks, but a 
wise old fox, with four years of war experi- 
ence, and one of the best flyers he had ever 
seen handle a stick. 

Dorn could not help thinking: “He’s shot 
down men in battle. He lived through four 
years of that—because he was good.” 

Suddenly swerving across the circle, Dorn 
launched the Silver Hawk straight at the 
enemy plane, closed up to three hundred 
yards, and dived to pass under. To save 
itself the Fokker plunged down also. A 
couple of hundred yards apart, with ma- 
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F your skin remains sallow, muddy, ir- 
I ritated with petty disfigurements even 
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HE rare beauties of Southern California are well 
known, the world over. But many do not know 
how much the courage and steadfastness of one man 
contributed to its peaceful conquest—one of the most 
significant projects of American history. 
More than a hundred and fifty years ago, a little 
band of Franciscan missionaries under Father Juni- 
pero Serra founded on San Diego Bay the first lonely 
outpost of white civilization in Southern California. A 
chapel and a few crude huts were built, the humble be- 
ginning of the great chain of missions which was to 
extend along the coast—ministering to the needs of the 
Indians and fostering industry and peace. 

But this goal seemed far away indeed during the first 
hard months. Provisions ran low; the work among the 
natives met with continued indifference and hostility. 

Finally the ship which had brought the Franciscans 
returned from an expedition along the northern coast, 
on its way back to Lower California. The commander 
argued that Father Serra must forget his foolish dream 
and come with him back to safety. Yielding to the 
pleadings of the priest, he agreed to remain for six 
weeks. If no vessel had come with supplies by that 
time, Father Serra and his followers could either ac- 
company him or remain to face certain death by star- 
vation or violence. 

The days passed. Father Serra still refused to con- 
sider retreat. He clung to the hope that reinforcements 
would come; but in any event, he was resolved never 
to give up. 
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The morning set for the departure found Father 
Serra kneeling in the chapel, in a final, desperate 
plea for aid. Suddenly his devotions were interrupted 
by a shout. Rushing to the shore, he saw a sail ap- 
proaching. 

The vessel carried sufficient provisions to stock the 
little garrison for several months. The commander had 
not intended to stop at this harbor, he said, but a 
broken anchor had forced him to make the first port. 
However, Father Serra saw in his arrival a sign of 
heaven’s blessing on his undertaking. 

So California’s first mission was saved, and success 
followed quickly. A few years later, the Franciscans 
organized a second one farther north, in honor of 
Santa Barbara, patron saint of mariners. This struc- 
ture still stands, faithfully restored, a beautiful ex- 
ample of the distinction and painstaking perfection 
of detail which characterizes the Spanish architecture 
of the period. 

Blending with the tropical loveliness of the sun- 
caressed landscape, the missions bear eternal witness 
to one of the great creative exploits of the Southwest. 
Heroes of peace, their founders built an enduring 
structure of faith and courage, and have had their 
share in shaping the American tradition. 

To know at first hand the landmarks of the past is 
truly to understand its history. All who honor deeds 
inspired by valor and selfless devotion to a cause, 
should seek out their visible records and so gain new 
insight into the motives which lie behind them. 
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chine-guns drumming and struts screaming 
from the terrific speed, the two craft went 
down together, three thousand feet in a giddy 
nose-dive, before they broke apart, and shot 
out to either side, and zoomed back up. 

Twelve thousand feet high, Dorn ma- 
neuvered close and executed a sudden, sharp 
Immelman turn; but just as he completed 
the loop and was in position to roar in under 
his enemy, the Fokker side-slipped and easily 
banked out of danger, and the machine-gun- 
ner, slewing around in his seat, punctured 
the fuselage of the Silver Hawk with half a 
dozen bullets. 

Dorn feigned flight to the north, meaning 
to stall and drop and knock the pursuing 
plane out of the air as it sped over; but 
McGregory kept a safe distance, and waited 
his chance. 

Circling back over the lake, Dorn climbed 
nearly two thousand feet higher than his 
enemy, and came drifting over, dead over- 
head, deliberately making a fair target of his 
machine. As he expected, the twin Vickers 
began feeling for him, its tracer bullets draw- 
ing white lines all around his plane. 

The Silver Hawk suddenly stalled like a 
craft hard hit, and went out of control, stag- 
gering and lurching drunkenly. For a mo- 
ment or two Dorn seemed about to master 
it again. But it wabbled and pitched and 
yawed helplessly, and its engine died, and it 
finally toppled nose first and came twisting 
down in a fearful rolling spin. 

McGregory merely whipped out of its 
path, and throttled down and slewed around 
in his seat to watch the disabled craft plum- 
met ten thousand feet to the lake below. 
Looking back with a grin on his face, reach- 
ing a congratulatory hand to the gunner, he 
was caught as the Silver Hawk came sud- 
denly out of its spin, with a jolt that would 
have torn the wings from an ordinary plane. 
With engine roaring, it shot like a bolt at the 
other machine and passed dead under keel. 
From rudder to propeller, at the murderous 
range of fifty feet, Kansas Eby flailed and 
swept and riddled the craft..... 

It was Dorn and Kansas who looked back 
now. They saw a wing crumple, saw a 
jet of gas spew from a bullet-hole in the 
high-pressure tank, saw it explode in the 
flame of the exhaust and tear the other wing 
from the plane, and saw the machine topple 
and hurtle downward, wrapped in fire. 

By some provident miracle both McGreg- 
ory and the gunner managed to throw them- 
selves clear of that blazing, twisting wreck. 
With a leap of his heart Dorn saw the white 
wings of their “guardian angels” catch the 
air and open with a burst of white and start 
drifting toward the pine-clad slope of the 
southern range. 


Chapter Eleven 


S he whirled on north from that meteoric 

battle which he had scarcely hoped to 
win but which he had brilliantly earned, 
Dorn was thinking not that he had shot Ace 
McGregory out of the air, but that he had 
destroyed Carter-Snowdon’s defense and now 
could dictate at the muzzle of a Lewis. 

He knew the biplane had not yet escaped; 
that pursuit craft had not been patrolling 
the sky for nothing. Something had fatally 
delayed Carter-Snowdon, and Dorn guessed: 
“They had to comb the island for her. She 
managed to hide on that tiny island not one 
hour, but two hours and a half!” He laid 
plans to whip over the mesa and drop down 
beside the biplane. 

There was one man of those three whom 
Dorn wanted to kill, to’ kill barehanded, 
without pity or qualm of conscience; and 
he swore to do it if the shadow of excuse or 
justification came his way. That man was 
Soft-shoe. .... 

As the Silver Hawk sped north at lofty 
height, Dorn looked back and saw Kansas 
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sweeping the horizon with the binoculars. 
Far ahead the star-shaped glacier swam into 
view, and he caught the fiery glint of Goat 
Mesa. A few seconds later, glancing back 
again, he saw Kansas suddenly stiffen, with 
the glasses pointed north toward that horse- 
shoe range; and he knew Kansas had picked 
up the biplane. 

Dorn started; a question struck him like 
a blow: what if Joyce was in that plane? 
He had thought to get there before they rose 
with her. But if they had her, how could 
he fight them and get her out of their power? 
Compared with the battle just ended, to 
knock that heavy ship out of the air would 
be child’s play—one swoop, one stab, and a 
deadly fusillade from the Lewis. But with 
Joyce in that plane, they would ignore him 
and fly on; with their big tank capacity, they 
could stay in the air three hours to his one, 
and fly clear beyond his pursuit. 

He clung to the hope that she had eluded 
them altogether, and that they had come 
away without her. 

For several long minutes Kansas intently 
studied the distant, growing speck, drawing 
it close to him with the powerful glasses. 

“Jim, I can see ’em plain; they’ve got her!” 


ANSAS’ remark that Quillan, the pilot of 

that machine, was a coward at heart, had 
stuck in Dorn’s mind and worked subcon- 
sciously. He had associated with all types 
of bird men; air psychology—the peculiar 
quirks and idiosyncrasies of a flyer’s tem- 
perament—was a familiar subject to him. 
It was on Kansas’ blunt characterization of 
Harry Quillan that Dorn built his strategy. 

There was a certain amount of peril in it 
—peril to himself and Kansas and to Joyce. 
But it was his last hope on earth of stopping 
that plane. i 

For himself and Kansas, the risk was ac- 
cepted. For Joyce, he believed she would 
rather die here in her beloved mountains than 
be carried a prisoner to Carter-Snowdon. 

Dorn studied his plan very closely, and he 
came to see that the actual danger was not 
great. He turned to Kansas; and in the 
language of lips and signs, perfected by six 
years of partnership, they talked the situa- 
tion over. 

Kansas too had thought out a plan. They 
should fly along with that biplane until it 
was above some big lake where Quillan could 
make a dead-stick landing. Then Dorn was 
to bring the Silver Hawk up alongside the 
enemy, and at point-blank range Kansas was 
to shoot through the cowling and riddle the 
engine and put it out of commission, forc- 
ing Quillan to glide down and light. 

Dorn pondered the suggestion. At first 
glance it looked less dangerous than his own 
plan; but in reality, as he studied it in de- 
tail, he saw it was a hundred times more 
so. A bullet deflected from the engine block 
might pierce a gas tank and send the biplane 
down in flames, or might kill the pilot, or 
cut a support and let a wing crumple. But 
failing this, there was a greater danger still: 
however deadly the range, a speeding air- 
plane was an uncertain target—doubly un- 
certain when a gunner was shooting from the 
unsteady cockpit of another plane. 

High enough now to clear the ranges, the 
biplane started south over the mesa. The 
enemy had seen the Silver Hawk hovering 
overhead; their white faces were upturned, 
watching it. Dorn knew that already he 
had them guessing, uncertain of his intent, 
nervous and apprehensive even though they 
had Joyce and were using her as a safe- 
guard. 

They must realize that he had fought the 
pursuit plane and whipped Ace McGregory 
and the machine-gunner, and knocked their 
craft out of the air. That realization would 
sit none too well with them, especially with 
Harry Quillan. Their knowledge of his vic- 
tory was a good prelude, a good preparation, 
for his plan of terrorizing them. 
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In great spirals and whistling dives Dorn 
dropped down eight thousand feet till he was 
level with the biplane and only sixty yards 
away; and drifting along at even speed with 
the heavy craft, he looked across the void. 

With an automatic in his hand—as though 
that weapon could be of any use against a 
machine-gun and a zooming airplane—Car- 
ter-Snowdon was sitting in the mechanic’s 
seat beside Quillan. Fingering the pistol 
nervously, making threatening motions with 
it, he stared over at Dorn. Quillan kept 
glancing across too. He was flying steadily 
enough, handling his slow craft very ex- 
pertly; but from his quick, scared way of 
jerking his head around, Dorn knew he was 
fearful. 

Joyce was sitting in one of the rear seats, 
committed to the custody of that alley-wolf 
Soft-shoe. She too was looking across at 
the Silver Hawk. When she recognized 
Dorn, she raised her arms. 

In those few seconds that Dorn looked at 
her, he saw that her wrists were bound to- 
gether. And he saw another thing which 
roused all the flaming anger in his being. 
The three men each wore a pack-chute so 
that in case of accident their lives would 
be safe. But she wore none. 

Carter-Snowdon suddenly jerked up his 
automatic and emptied it. He might as well 
have been shooting at a swift arrow. 

With cold-blooded deliberateness, Kansas 
reloaded the machine-gun in plain view, 
reached an extra drum of cartridges from 
the fuselage cubby and nodded to Dorn that 
he was ready. 

Catching Quillan’s attention, Dorn or- 
dered him with an imperative, curt gesture 
to swing his plane around, and get back 
egg he had come from—back to Joyce’s 
ake. 

Quillan turned a white face to Carter- 
Snowdon. Dorn knew what passed between 
them—understood it as clearly as though he 
had heard. Quillan begged to wheel about 
and fly back before annihilation hit them 
like an avalanche. That staccato-barking 
Lewis was tilted at a business-like angle; he 
could see the gaping bullet holes in the Silver 
Hawk—battle wounds attesting one victory; 
he had no heart for an argument with the 
two grim-visaged men who had already shot 
Ace McGregory and Clint Novak out of the 


r. 

But Carter-Snowdon was not so easily 
stampeded. He knew, as‘ Quillan did not, 
that Dorn would never jeopardize Joyce; 
and he kept jerking a thumb back at her and 
shouting that she was their protection, she 
was their guard. 

But Harry Quillan was a man in fear of 
his life, and all the cold logic in the world 
could not entirely convince him that every- 
thing was safe and lovely. To him those 
two snarling devils looked like Nemesis; and 
his sole thought was to swing back to that 
lake and get out of this trouble while he was 
still alive. 

Carter-Snowdon argued and commanded, 
and after a minute of wavering Quillan re- 
luctantly nodded, and the biplane flew on. 


aes had come the test of Dorn’s plan. 
He knew beforehand he would win; he 
had seen that little tableau in the cockpit; he 
had taken the measure of his man; he knew 
he could throw Quillan into an abject funk. 

With no more ado he opened the throttle 
wider and shot ahead. For three long weeks 
he had battled against Carter-Snowdon; that 
battle now had sharpened down to the work 
of the next five minutes, and he wanted it 
over with. 

Half a mile in the lead he made a neat 
hairpin turn, and swinging back, launched 
himself head-on, full-throttle, straight as a 
leveled arrow, at the heavy craft. 

At better than two hundred miles an hour 
the two planes rushed at one another. Quil- 
lan came on, expecting Dorn every instant to 
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veer aside. But down the airy. straightaway, 
aiming his swift plane squarely at the other 
machine, Dorn came roaring like a bolt of 
death. 

As the interval shrank, Kansas Eby stif- 
fened and clutched the edges of the com- 
partment, watching that stark test of courage 
between the two pilots. Though he himself 
knew Dorn’s purpose, yet the sickening 
thought of those two planes crashing head- 
on together jarred his nerve; and as the in- 
terval dwindled, his face went white and he 
closed his eyes. 

Dorn knew what would happen, if Quillan 
broke. The enemy craft, slow and heavy, 
could not lift quickly. Quillan would dive— 
if he broke. 

If he did not, if he had the red-blooded 
courage to come straight on, then Dorn him- 
self would be forced to zoom up, and his 
whole strategy would become merely a spec- 
tacular, empty bluff; and thereafter Quillan, 
plucking up his nerve again, would disregard 


him and fly on beyond his reach to one of | 


Carter-Snowdon’s camps. 


HE first test of courage was all-vital. 

One tiny fraction of a second, that last 
split-second before a crash became inevitable 
—on that last instant hung the issue of the 
whole battle against Carter-Snowdon. 

Coolly estimating distance, speed, the zoom- 
ing power of his plane, Dorn stiffened into 
readiness. .... The last instant came. But 
at the same moment that Dorn’s arm started 
to jerk back the stick and lift his plane over 
the enemy, Quillan suddenly broke. At sev- 
enty yards the nose of that biplane tilted, 
the machine dived out of annihilation’s path; 
and thundering on down the straightaway, 
Dorn roared over his enemy, the master 
now! 

Giving Quillan no chance to recover his 
shattered nerve, Dorn wheeled on vertical 
wing and shot down at him again in a steep 
diagonal. This time Quillan broke and dived 
while the planes were yet two hundred yards 
apart. Again and again, stabbing at him 
from every direction, Dorn swooped and 
struck like a king-bird throwing a lumber- 
ing crow into panic-stricken flight. 

In those brief glimpses each time he swept 
past, Dorn saw what was happening in the 
enemy cockpit. Frantically trying to dodge 
the Silver Hawk, pleading at the same time 
with Carter-Snowdon, Quillan seemed to be 
crying in a frenzy: 

“He’s going to crash us! He’s crazy, he’s 
gone crazy mad! That devil—my God, he’ll 
kill us!” 

A last superlative thrust, when the wind 
of the Silver Hawk’s rush wabbled the very 
wings of the biplane—then Quillan, suddenly 
wheeling his craft around, with Dorn riding 
his tail, driving him, herding him, started 
back toward Joyce’s lake—a man broken, 
mastered. .... x 

The fight had drifted more than ten miles 
down country. On that return trip to Goat 
Mesa, Dorn rode Quillan hard, keeping his 
whiphand of terror. 

Quillan was flying mechanically, with tell- 
tale, jerky motions at the controls, and his 
face was white and contorted with fear; but 
he handled the sturdy craft expertly enough, 
and he was going back faster than he had 
come. A thousand yards from the mesa he 
began climbing, for in the maneuvering he 
had lost altitude and dropped below the 
level of the pass. It was a gentle climb of 
one in twenty; the biplane rose to it; Quil- 
lan was handling the controls perfectly in 
face of a stiff wind sweeping over the moun- 
tain meadow. In three minutes more he 
would have cleared the tree-line pines and 
skimmed over the mesa and taken his craft 
safely to haven down in the lake. But even 
as he had broken in the face of Dorn’s 
threat, so he broke now in the face of an- 
other, and precipitated the final crushing 
tragedy. 
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All the way back to the mesa Carter- 
Snowdon had argued, shouted, commanded, 
furiously trying to make him turn the bi- 
plane and disregard Dorn and fly on south. 
And now, with that mesa almost under keel, 
Carter-Snowdon must have realized that if 
the ship ever skimmed over it and dropped 
down inside that mountain amphitheater, his 
fight was utterly lost. For he drew his auto- 
matic again, and pressed it against Quillan’s 
heart and shouted an order at the pilot. 

Quillan’s hands spasmodically jerked above 
his head, and he cringed in fear of his life. 
His plane, out of control, hit an air bump 
and wabbled and threatened to go into a 
fatal tail-spin. Carter-Snowdon lowered his 
weapon—for a few seconds—till Quillan had 
grabbed the stick and speeded the engine and 
brought the machine out of its stall. 

Then, again, Carter-Snowdon thrust the 
pistol against him; and Dorn fairly read his 
shout : 

“You turn this plane around, you go where 
I tell you to go, or by God I'll kill you, I'll 
kill you!” 

Watching, unable to stir a hand and stop 
that tragedy, Dorn saw Quillan half rise, 
take one glance over the edge, grab the rip- 
cord of his pack-chute, and fling himself 
bodily out of the cockpit. 

For a moment of stunned horror Dorn 
could not think or act. He saw the biplane 
tilt, wabble crazily, right itself magnificently 
and fly on. Saw Carter-Snowdon lurch into 
the pilot seat and start fumbling disastrously 
at the controls. Saw the plane start to 
buckle and stagger. If that machine ever 
crashed,—that heavy plane crashing at ninety 
miles an hour,—it would pile up in a terrible 
wreck; there would be no hope on earth for 
the three helpless mortals it carried. 


FTER that dazed moment a lightning 

plan volted into Dorn’s mind. If Kansas 
could get only down into the cockpit of that 
biplane, he could knock Carter-Snowdon 
aside and pilot the craft to safety. But to 
get Kansas into that plane— 

Shooting the Silver Hawk ahead, Dorn 
caught up with the heavy machine and hov- 
ered a few feet above it. He jerked his head 
around at Kansas, to shout, to gesture. But+ 
no need of that. Kansas already was over- 
board, clambering down to a pontoon, wait- 
ing his chance to gamble with his life for 
the hope of getting down into that cockpit 
and piloting the ship to a landing. 

But the chance was never given him. 

In his frantic, ignorant fumbling at the 
controls, Carter-Snowdon had laid hold of 
the stick and pushed it forward. The nose 
of the biplane tilted down in response; and 
before, Kansas could leap, the machine had 
dived beyond his reach—beyond all hope of 
being saved. 

Appalled, watching in the dread despair of 
helplessness, Dorn saw it lurch toward the 
fiery-colored mesa. It careened into the tops 
of three slender pines and shattered its pro- 
peller and plowed on through and hit the 
level tableland a hundred yards beyond, 
smashing its pontoons, snapping a wing; and 
bounded into the air again from the force 
of its shivering impact, and then crashed 
head-on against a boulder, piling up in 
crushed and splintered wreckage; and roar- 
ing over it, stunned and horrified, Dorn 
looked down at the jumbled and twisted 
snarl of what once had been a plane. 


The dramatic conclusion of Mr. 
Mowery’s fine novel will be a fea- 
ture of the next, the August, issue. 
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DVT) BLN) LONG ROAD, THE FAR ROAD 
(Continued from page 49) 


bravely, shrewdly; was mentioned in dis- 
patches and army orders; was decorated with 
the croix de guerre. Promotion again. Com- 
missioned officer—lieutenant, then captain. 

Yes—his dream had come true: honored 
with medals and bright ribbons, set before 
his comrades, an example of honest soldiery. 
And the colonel—yes, yes—had spoken the 
truth: France had welcomed him as her 
son, with open arms. 

Ah—he loved France. .... 

And now the war was over. No longer 
was he a soldier. Badly wounded, two 
fingers of his left hand gone, he had been 
put on the retired list of the army and, 
through Colonel Dumesnil’s influence, had 
been appointed assistant chief of department 
in the Ministry for the Colonies. Here, 
since France had annexed Syria and was 
struggling with new Islamic problems, 
Mehmet’s knowledge of Arab customs and 
prejudices was valuable. 

Otherwise, outside of his work, there was 
nothing left to remind him of his native 
Morocco, his boyhood there so close to the 
harsh, bitter soil. 

Nothing but two memories. A memory of 
Fathouma, daughter of Hossain el-Terek; 
and a memory of the desert, stretching yel- 
low and brittle and sardonic under a tight, 
peacock-green sky—and both memories 
growing dim beneath the garish glare of the 
Paris street lamps, growing remote and un- 
real with the swing of the passing, pitiless 
years. 

Seven years! 

A Frenchman he considered himself, and 
French he was, in speech, in thought, in 
mode of life, the last, least, most negligible 
trick of life. 

And then he met a girl. 


HE was an actress at the Folies Marigny. 

Julie Brodeur was her name; and she 
was rather intemperately beautiful, with 
golden, bobbed locks, pansy-blue eyes, and a 
red, adventurous mouth—the sort of girl you 
or I or anybody might fall in love with. 

Mehmet did—desperately. 

Perhaps not quite so desperately as he 
imagined, for his love died, suddenly, hate- 
fully, when he heard her laugh; at least when 
he understood why she laughed. 

She laughed almost hysterically that Sun- 
day afternoon when Mehmet, who had fre- 
quently dined with her and danced and 
flirted, called on her, so correct in his braided 
cutaway and silk topper, so ultra-correct in 
his manner of proposing: 

“T love you, Julie. Will you be my wife?” 

Oh—how she laughed! Finally exclaimed: 

“Don’t be silly!” 

“Silly?” he echoed, astonished. 
to propose?” 

“Silly—yes—for you to.” 

His eyes narrowed. 

“Why is it silly of me to propose?” he 
asked. 

“Because—well—” She slurred, hesitated. 

“Go on!” 

“Because I am French!” she blurted out. 

That was it. He had guessed it. 

“And I am an Arab, eh?” 

“Aren’t you?” 

“T have made my way here!” He raised 
his voice a shade. “I have fought for France 
—bled for France.” 

“Arab all the same!” 

“And because I am an Arab—for no other 
reason—you mean to say that—” 

“I do not mean to hurt your feelings.” 
She was growing impatient. For he was 
forcing her to say things she did not like 
to say. “But I do mean that—” 

“Listen to me!” he cut in. He stood 
above her, stooping a little from the shoul- 
ders, his head bowed, his glance ‘oblique 
and piercing. Just then, in spite of his 
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Parisian outer man, he looked completely 
the Bedouin, desert-bred. “You let me kiss 
you—only last night—” 

“What of it?” she demanded, flushing 


angrily. 
“What—of it?” 
“Exactly! I did let you kiss me. Be- 


cause it amused me. But marriage? That 
is a horse of a different color, mon p’tit.” 
Again she laughed. “At least of a different 
race. One marries a man of one’s own race 
—or equal race.” 

Immediately she was sorry—sorry, and a 
little afraid, as she saw his face, the eyes 
contracted into slits, the jaws clamped, the 
veins on his temples standing out like ropes. 

“Forgive me!” she murmured. “I—” 

“Shut up!” he cried—and his European 
veneer cracked, cracked. “Shut up!” 

He went to the threshold. He turned. 
He stared at her. 

“God curse you!” His words cut through 
her like a knife. “God curse your race, 
your faith, your land! God curse France!” 

A moment later the door closed on his tall 
form with a dry, dramatic click of finality. 

And that might have been the end of the 
tale had Mehmet el-Mokrani been a Euro- 
pean, thus a sentimentalist, a romanticist, 
sensuously hugging and cherishing sorrow as 
he would happiness. But he was an Arab, 
therefore a realist. 

Seven years lost, he thought; and—inter- 
esting to record—it was the first time in 
many months that he thought in Arabic, the 
harsh language of his childhood. ... . 

He walked aimlessly. Evening was begin- 
ning to fall. Behind the windows yellow 
lights flared up like evil, winking eyes. The 
shadows seemed to wag at him with mock- 
ing fingers, to whisper to him: 

“One marries a man of one’s own race—or 
equal race!” 

Equal race! And he a Benni Madani, a 
man at whose back fifty generations of pride 
and pure, unsullied blood were sitting in 
solemn rows. 

An unforgivable insult, to be wiped out in 
blood. Feud—aye—feud it would mean in 
the black tents of his people—and again he 
thought in Arabic: 

“Has not the Prophet Mohammed—on 
Him the salute!—declared and made mani- 
fest that revenge is just?” 

A life for a black insult. 
of the desert. 


It was the law 


| Julie? No. She was a girl. But 
there was Anatole, her brother. It was 
men’s duty to carry the red burden of feud. 
He would kill Anatole; would make his 
honor white. It was Kismet, his and the 
other’s. 

He went to his apartment, opened a trunk, 
took out a revolver, slipped it into his 
pocket, left. Half an hour later he reached 
the house of Anatole Brodeur. The gas in 
the outer hall was turned low. He could not 
find the bell. So he lit a match—and in the 
lemon spurt of flame saw that his hand was 
trembling violently—felt, with tragic sud- 
denness, a terrible truth steal upon him. 

“Why,” he thought naively, almost in- 
credulously, “I am afraid!” 

He had not been afraid in war. But he 
was afraid now. He could not kill cold- 
bloodedly—justly, as he reasoned—because 
these years among an alien people, living an 
alien life, had changed him, had fouled and 
degraded him, had sapped his manhood. 

“Afraid!” he whispered. “Afraid!” And 
he stood there, beneath the rushing of the 
night, his head flung back, and he stared 
with his cold black eyes at the cold black 
sky, and he cursed France, Europe, Chris- 
tianity, the West. 

“TI shall go home to mine. own people,” he 
said to himself. “There—Allah willing !— 
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I shall find what I have lost: my courage, 
my strength, my decent, proper manhood. 
shall return to Paris. Then I shall kill.” 


WEEK later Colonel Dumesnil called on 
Henri Davignon, the Minister for the 
Colonies, who seemed irritated. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Dumesnil. 

“Remember the young Arab chap you 
pulled all the wires for to get him into my 
department—Captain el-Mokrani ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Td like to wring his neck!” 

“What has he gone and done?” 

“Quit us cold—just when we needed him 
most, with all this devilish Syrian mess. 
Sent in his letter of resignation and left.” 

“What reason did he giye?” 

“Not a damned one. Simply writes he has 
decided to go back to the tents of his tribe. 
Ungrateful hounds, these Bedouins! No 
trusting them, is there?” 

Colonel Dumesnil sighed. He had always 
liked Mehmet el-Mokrani. 

“Our young friend is due for a rude 
shock,” he said, “when he returns to 
Morocco.” 

“Why ?” 

“That’s really what I came to see you 
about. Recall—don’t you—that some 
months ago we withdrew our troops from 
southern Morocco and gave back to the 
tribes what they are pleased to call liberty ?” 

“Well?” 

“Liberty indeed! We got word this morn- 
ing at the war office that the tribes are once 
more at their jolly old trade.” 

“Feud, I suppose ?” 

“More than feud this time. Battle. De- 
struction. The Benni el-Fath got the jump 
on the Benni Madani, el-Mokrani’s clan. 
Wiped them out, I understand. Oh, yes— 
our young friend will get the shock of his 

e. 


T was the same day, in a Tangiers caravan- 

serai where he had gone to buy a camel 
for his journey, that Mehmet el-Mokrani 
mentioned casually to a mukowwem, a 
Moorish caravan master, that he was a Ben- 
ni Madani, on his way to his native oasis: 

The other looked up, pity in his eyes. 

“You have been away from your home?” 
he asked. 

“Yes. Many years.” 

“Ullah haddigq—may the Lord lead you!” 
exclaimed the “Moor. “There is no need of 
going back.” 

“Why not?” 

“The tents of your tribe are no more—nor 
the people, nor the cattle!” And he related 
how one morning, not so long ago, the Benni 
el-Fath had swept out of the desert, had 
caught the Benni Madani unprepared, had 
overwhelmed them. 

Mehmet el-Mokrani’s imagining echoed 
the mukowwem’s telling. He visualized it in 
his mind’s eyes. 

The oasis, greenly athwart the yellow 
swash of the sands, spotted with the bayt 
es-shaar, the “booths of hair,” black as the 
tents of Kedar in Hebrew Scripture. Its 
primitive symphony peaking up from a con- 
sonance of sounds: the pessimistic grunting of 
the dromedaries, the barking of the shaggy 
slouguy greyhounds, the crunch of the lum- 
bering carts that carried the grain to the 
barn, the swish-swish-swish of the leather 
flails winnowing the wheat, the nasal croon- 
ing of the women. 

The peace of it. 

And then, suddenly, a puff of cloud on the 
horizon. Rolling on mercilessly. Spreading. 
Jumping into a pattern, brown and black, 
splotched with white and crimson; nicked 
with gold as of the sun mirroring on. bright 
weapons. 

Weapons indeed. Rifles and swords and 
lances. Warriors galloping. 

The attack! 

The savage war-cries! 
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HE Benni Madani had not even had time 

to run for their weapons, to defend 
themselves. There had been no fight. Just 
killing. The thudding of bullets, the crim- 
son storm of naked steel, the flames licking 
greedily over tents and barns; and presently 
a low circling of carrion-vultures. 

The end of the Benni Madani. 

“May their souls enjoy the delights of 
Paradise!” the mukowwem wound up the 
telling. 

Mehmet did not reply. 

This, then, he thought with blighting self- 
irony, was his home-coming. He had meant 
to go to his tribe, to find there the strength 
he had lost. Strength he had _ wished. 
Strength for feud—feud waiting for him in 
Paris. 

By Allah, Holder of the Scales of Justice 
—there was greater, blacker feud waiting for 
him in the south! 

And, at that precis¢ moment, he forgot 
Julie Brodeur, forgot her brother. Nothing 
mattered but his own people. Dead—were 
they? What of it? He himself was alive. 
His rage was alive, his grief, his hate. 

He turned to the mukowwem: 

“How much for your fastest dromedary ?” 

“You are going—” 

“South.” 

“South ?”—incredulously. “You mean to— 
to—” 

“Yes. I am a Benni Madani.” 

“You are one Benni Madani. The last!” 

“Even one, even the last, can carry on the 
feud. I have served in the army of the 
French. I can shoot straight. My rifle is 
good. So is my eyesight.” 

“They will kill you in the end.” 

“Not before I have taken toll. Therefore 
—how much for your fastest dromedary ?” 

“It is yours, O Moslem. Nor is there 
money to be paid.” The other bowed in 
admiration. “Ah—you are a brave beard, a 
most honorable beard!” 

That same day, having bought a large 
supply of ammunition, water-skin, provisions 
and field-glasses, Mehmet was off toward the 
desert. 

With every mile the memory of it grew 
less dim, less remote; became strong, puls- 
ing, compelling. Strong, too, became the 
memory of Fathouma. It was strange how 
his mind focused on her; and he told himself 
it was because her father, Hossain el-Terek, 
was sheik of the Benni el-Fath, had led the 
attack against the Benni Madani, had given 
the order to kill. 

First, warily, from ambush, he would kill 
the sheik, Fathouma’s father. Then he 
would kill her brothers. And then— 

Her husband? 

Seven years had passed. She was now 
nineteen. Surely she was married..... 
And with the thought, something tore 
across his heart, ragged, paining, like the 
slash of a dull knife. 

Married. Fathouma married. 

Well, it did not matter. She was iis 
enemy. And presently—Allah willing !—his 
own bullet would make her a widow. 

Wah—tears to her gray eyes! 


ON the morning of the seventh day he 
reached the edge of the desert. The sun 
was rising high into scarlet and amber and 
gold behind the rolling, tawny dunes that 
stretched to the south, carpeting the floor 
of the world for hundreds of miles toward 
the Sahara and Timbuktoo. 

A caravan trail cut through. But it was 
empty of life. Only occasionally a bit of 
desert flotsam would spring up over the 
brink of a rise and drift past: a Bedouin 
herder driving his flock of goats on its north- 
ern migration to summer pasturage; an old 
woman trudging to some nomads’ camp, 
panting under a huge bundle of brushwood; 
a camel rider, his jaws bound mummy-fash- 
ion against the flying quartz grains, ambling 
along with a faint jingling of bells. 
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Mehmet stared into the distance. 

This, he thought, was the land he had al- 
most forgotten in the glare of the Paris street 
lamps. This was his own land. 

Free. That was the breath of it, the 
rhythm, the secret soul. Free—as he him- 
self was free. And then, all at once, came 
the doubting question: 

“Am I really free?” 

Came the answer: “No. I am not.” 

A slave he was to the conventions and 
prejudices of Islam, to the harsh laws of the 
black tents... .. Yes! Still a slave, after 
years in Europe. Tied to them hand and 
foot he was. For was he not on his way 
to kill because others had killed—to carry 
on the feud? 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Mektoob,” he* said to himself again, 
morosely. “It is so written!” 

It is so written. The blight of Islam. 
The blight of the Bedouin. He could not 
help it. 

“O Lord of the Seven Worlds,” he prayed, 
“O Holder of the Scales of Justice, grant me 
the full measure of my revenge!” 

Mile after mile. 

Starkly silent coiled the wilderness, a colos- 
sal entity of emptiness, a suicide of nature. 

The sun died. The moon came out and 
stared. The moon died. The sun was born 
again. 

He raised a hand to brush the sweat from 
his forehead. He laughed as he touched the 
scar above his left eye, as he remembered 
Fathouma. 

She too belonged to the desert: terse and 
keen and lawless. 

Straight she had thrown the jagged stone. 
Straight he would shoot. And—curious re- 
flection—Fathouma would understand, would 
approve. For they were lawless both. Both 
bred to the black tents, bred to feud. 


N ILE after mile—until, one day, the heart 

of the wilderness came to him, huge 
and unfathomable and sterile; an elemental 
battlefield where the legions of sand eternally 
fought the legions of wind. It came, at last, 
in the early evening, with distant smoke 
wreaths twisting up. 

Smoke wreaths from the hearths of the 
Benni el-Fath. Happy hearths. Hearths 
proud and secure. For were not the Benni 
el-Fath lords of the desert? Were not their 
enemies, the Benni Madani, dead? 

Dead—all but one. .... “And this one 
myself,” thought Mehmet el-Mokrani, pat- 
ting his rifle, “and steady my hand—and 
clear my eye—and steel my resolve!” 

He rode on, warily keeping a dune be- 
tween himself and the oasis of the Benni 
el-Fath, warily scanning the horizon for 
desert scouts—not warily enough! For sud- 
denly he heard the old-remembered war- 
cry of the Benni el-Fath, “Din! Din! Fateh 
Mohammed !”—and saw, out of the whirling 
sands, a Bedouin whipping on his dromedary, 
leveling a nine-foot black bamboo lance. 

Though Mehmet knew by the war-cry that 
the man was a Benni el-Fath, the latter did 
not know that Mehmet was a Benni Madani. 
But, seeing the stranger’s fleecy burnous and 
rich accouterments, he had said to himself: 

“Here—by Allah’s mercy—is a wealthy 
traveler out of the north! Here is the pick 
of brave loot to be had for the taking!” 

So he galloped on furiously, crying with 
savage irony: 

“Give me your cloak, O certain person! It 
is wanted by my father’s only son!” 

Mehmet’s first impulse had been to draw 
his rifle and fire. But he reconsidered imme- 
diately. A shot would be heard in the oasis, 
would bring the tribesmen on a run. No. 
He could not use his rifle, could only use his 
dagger, and this put him at a disadvantage 
since the nomad had the long reach of his 
lance—its point, as the man drew nearer, 
flickering like the eye of some malevolent 
beast of prey—missing Mehmet by a hair’s- 
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breadth as, quickly, remembering an old trick 
of the Spahis, he leaped from the saddle and 
landed on the ground. 

The next moment, before the nomad had 
time to swerve or rein in, Mehmet jumped 
and caught the man’s frenzied animal around 
the neck. He swung himself up with his 
left hand, while his right drew the dagger. 
The other’s lance was useless in a body-to- 
body fight. Before he could reach for his 
own dagger, Mehmet had slashed wickedly— 
had slashed again and again. 

And thus there was death. 

Thus there was the last of the Benni 
Madani taking his first toll of vengeance. 

Yet—and this he thought strange—he felt 
not triumphant, felt not elated. 

Killing. Spilling of blood. Glory? No. 

Only duty. Allah! Only the hard, heavy 
burden of his inheritance. 

He bowed his head. Decently he prayed 
for the soul of the man whom he had killed. 

Then he struck the dead man’s dromedary 
across the withers. It galloped off to join 
its herd. He did not trouble zbout the body. 
The vultures would do their work before the 
morning. That too was the way of the 
wilderness. 


E mounted, rode on. 

After a while he stopped, tied his bur- 
nous to his dromedary’s tail and trotted back 
a few miles, obliterating his track with the 
swishing cloak. Then he turned off at right 
angles from the caravan trail and continued 
across a stretch of wind-blown lava where 
no spoor could show, until he reached an 
abandoned welter of peaked rocks and steep 
gullies. 

A safe place—for a killer. Not the sort 
to attract nomads in search of fodder for 
their cattle. For it was nearly empty of 
vegetation, with just a trailing length or two 
of woodbriar and a few clumps of acacia 
shrub. 

Here, at a tiny spring that bubbled forth 
between the stones, he watered his drome- 
dary, gave it some grain from his saddle-bag, 
and with a stout leather muzzle—the kind 
which Bedouin use when they are out on 
ghrazzu, on raid—he gagged and silenced the 
angry animal and picketed it in a ravine. 
Then he crept toward a granite boulder di- 
rectly above the village of the Benni el-Fath, 
with a clear view over the tents, the fields, 
the water-wheel, the whole calm, rustic scene. 

Peace down* there. Peace echoing to the 
muezzin’s voice as, from the minaret of the 
little whitewashed village mosque, he chanted 
the maghrib, the last prayer of the day: 
“Peace be with Thee and the glory, O first- 
born of the creatures of God, O seal of the 
apostles of God! Hie ye to devotion! Hie 
ye to salvation! Peace.” 

Peace, thought Mehmet el-Mokrani, smil- 
ing grimly—peace not for long! 

It was too late to start his hunting, he de- 
cided. For already the sun was climbing 
down the horizon. But he made ready for 
the morning. He adjusted his field-glasses, 
cleaned and loaded his rifle. 

Many, many of the Benni el-Fath would 
die before they tracked him to this place. 
Many more would die when, having found 
him, they would advance across the broken 
ground, while he would shoot from ambush 
as long as his cartridges lasted—would shoot 
to kill. 

Kill! Such was his quest, the reason why 
he had traveled the weary miles. 

He turned a little; looked south, beyond 
the oasis. 

The desert lay there; and he imagined that 
the desert was staring at him, was trying to 
speak to him with a language of reproach 
and mockery. 

“Go back!” the desert seemed to whisper. 
“Go back, O Son of Adam! Can you wipe 
out blood with scarlet blood?” 

He sighed. Yes. He would wipe out 
blood with blood. It was the only way. 


Numbed, his soul. Inert. Torpid. 

And then, suddenly, he gave a start as he 
heard a rustle in a clump of dwarf acacia, 
heard a voice a moment later: 

“The salute, yah sidi!” 

A young girl stood there, in her arms a 
bleating black kid, its right foreleg broken 
and bandaged. Doubtless she had climbed 


this rocky waste to look for the kid, had 


found and rescued it. 


He knew at once who she was; knew at 


once those fearless steel-gray eyes, the ebony 
hair, the lips red as berries. 

Fathouma of the Benni el-Fath. 

Seven years had passed. Had passed her 
childhood. And now her slender body was 
budding into womanhood beneath her plain, 
dun-colored robe. She wore neither anklets 
nor bracelets; and by this—and by the fact 
that no nose-stud twinkled in her left nostril 
—he knew, with a curious feeling of joy and 
relief, that she was not yet married. 

She did not recognize him. For the 
kufyiah, the large square of silk kept in place 
with the help of the aakal or twisted rope 
of camel’s hair, was pressed deeply over his 
forehead, and his face, with its short-cropped 
mustache and beard, was no longer smooth 
and boyish. She thought him some wander- 
ing Moroccan trader who, afraid of desert 
robbers, had made camp in this lonely place. 
And so, pointing toward the oasis, she invited 
him to come with her—“‘nadowwer el-haqi 
wah el-kahwa”—to seek friendly chat and 
coffee. “Come, O Moslim!” she said hos- 
pitably. “For there is the good of Allah in 
our tents—the Lord be praised!—and no 
lack. There is bread for the breaking and 
salt for the tasting.” 

“Bread for the breaking—but not for me! 
Salt for the tasting—but not for me, O 
daughter of the Benni el-Fath!” he replied 
slowly, meaningly; and then suddenly she 
remembered him—and at the same moment 
she saw the rifle—saw, read, and understood 
everything. 

She stood quite still. 

“You have come to kill?” she asked, in a 
voice strangely flat and calm. 

“What else?” And, after a pause, in a 
voice as flat and calm as hers: “An eye for 
an eye. A life for a life. Is it not so 
written ?” 

“Indeed.” 


“There is desolation where once my people 


pitched their tents. And your father—” 

“You would kill him first?” 

“Ves.” 

“There is little need for that.” 

“Little need?” he echoed, wonderingly. 

“Wah!” she cried, no longer calm. “The 
hvoting of the owl will not wake him, nor 
the barking of your rifle—him that’s in the 
sod so deep yonder, so sound and silent and 
careless of this world’s troubles!” 

“He is dead?” 

“Dead—through the curse of the race of 
Shem, the curse of your race and mine, O 
Mehmet el-Mokrani!” Her accents rose pas- 
sionately. “A life for a life, eh? And— 
always, always—greed for greed. Greed 
breeding greed as vermin breeds vermin. 
There was plenty of loot, plenty of cattle, 
when my tribe overwhelmed yours. Too 
much loot! And so swords were drawn after 
the victory for the sake of this same loot, 
this same greed—and faction fighting faction 
—and my father cut down, and my fine, 
strong brothers—and another sheik lording it 
in the great tent..... And I the last of 
my family—lonely and despised and poor.” 

She said it without self-pity, was silent. 


FTER a while he’ spoke: 
“For the fact that you are orphaned 

and unhappy I may be decently sorry.” 

She looked at him with a candid, searching 
glance. 

“Are you?” 

He weighed the question in his mind; re- 
plied truthfully : 
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hot weather 
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pear. The whole toilet is left 
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“I would be—if you were not of the Benni 
el-Fath, nor I of the Benni Madani.” 

“Enemies, eh ?” 

“Yes. Enemies. How can it be other- 
wise ?” 

“And so, since we are enemies, is it not 
my duty to go down to my people and give 
warning ?” 

“My rifle is ready to the crook of my 
finger.” 

He shifted the weapon, covering her; and 
she smiled. She was a Bedouin, desert-bred, 
unlettered. A savage they would have called 
her in Paris. But she was wise with the 
wisdom of all. women. 

“You would not kill me,” 

“Why not?” 

“Your own soul holds the answer.” 

Again he weighed her words in his mind; 
again gave truthful reply: 

“That is so. I cannot killa woman.” He 
sighed. “The west—Allah!—it has changed 
me. It has taken from me something—” 

“Something good?” she demanded. “Or 
something bad?” 

“I do not know.” 


she said. 


HEIR eyes met, contended; and he 
thought: 

“Seven years I have been away from home. 
And, during these seven years, the memory 
of this girl never left me—completely. And 
now the memory of her has a flesh 
and blood to the seeing of my eyes, the 
throbbing of my heart. ‘And—Allah, “Allah | 
—can it be that I love her?” 

He stared at her; and, quite suddenly, with 
an intense sensation that was both pain and 
sweetness, the knowledge came to him that 
there would be emptiness in the house where 
she was not. It was not as it might have 
been with a woman of the French, nor with 
a woman of the Moroccan bazaars: a rough- 
ing it or flirting it for the sake of a kiss, the 
sake of a night’s passion, quickly forgotten. 
But poignant it was, a little harsh; inevita- 
ble, like the forces that bind the planets and 
the suns. Love—yet, a thing for the space 
of a man’s life and a won.an’s; and life was 
serious—more serious than death, more seri- 
ous than feud. 

Feud! He gave a shudder. Feud—be- 
tween him and her. Feud—a sending of fate, 
not a matter of his choice nor hers. And he 
remembered certain lines he had read in a 
book, and he said: 


“Listen, O Fathouma of the Benni el- 
Fath!” 

“What is it, 
Madani?” 

“IT read somewhere, in a holy book, that 
once in the life of each man—sayeth the 
Koran—comes to him his chance for happi- 
ness or woe. Once. And only once. And 
while all else is written from the beginning of 
creation in the book of each man’s life by the 
Angel of the Scrolls—sayeth the Koran— 
there is left one page whereon each is per- 
mitted to trace, iuimself, the record of his 
choice.” 

He stopped, added in a whisper: 

“My choice—my own choice—” 

He was silent. 

“This choice of yours,” she asked, a faint 
tremor in her voice, causing it to soar as a 
bird soars into the wind, “what is it?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, did not reply. 

“What is it?” she insisted; and there was 
now no tremor in her voice, but a high note 
of triumph. “Wah—you have said either too 
much—or too little!” 

“Too little.” He paused, went on slowly: 
“To which of the two in my soul do you 
wish to speak?” 

“Two ?”—wonderingly. 

“Yes. Two Iam. And one is the Benni 
Madani, your enemy; and the other is my- 
self, Mehmet el-Mokrani, the creature of 
God’s making.” 

“Let Mehmet el-Mokrani speak!” she said 
in wiped-over accents; and he took a step 
nearer to her. 

He was aware of warring impulses within 
himself. He-.wanted to rush up to her, to 
take her in his arms, to carry her away strug- 
gling but captured. And at the same time 
he wanted to throw himself at her feet, to 
embrace her knees, to implore her himbly— 
O, so humbly—like a slave, to give to him 
her love, a tithe of her love; or if she could 
not, would not, to forgive him the greatness 
and impatience of his own love. 

Confused, tangled thoughts. Thoughts 
passing in the fraction of a second. Lasting 
an eternity. 

“Seven years ago,” he said, “when we were 
children, I told you that some day it would 
be your mouth to the touch of mine. .... 
You remember?” 

“T remember.” 

“Boyishly I said it. Boastingly. And I 
say it again today, standing here before you, 


O Mehmet of the Benni 
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neither boyish nor boasting: your mouth to 
the touch of mine!” 

She stood without moving, her eyes starry, 
her lips parted. Expectant she seemed; tri- 
umphant, and yet a little frightened. She 
asked: 

“You—you love me?” 

“T do.” 

- Benni Madani you—a Benni el-Fath 

“And what do I care?” he exclaimed. “I 
love you, O child of kings! Straight to my 
heart my love has gone, straight to my soul 
—to the fresh, clean, strong wilderness there 
-—and the birds in it chiming and warbling— 
and the sun above shining so polished and 


hearty.” 

And then she laughed. 

“No, no!” she cried. “Not the sun. Only 
the moon. Is it not night? And—look—a 


cloud sailing across the face of the moon— 
and—tell me—is it not dark?” 

And when, surprised, he echoed, “Dark? 
Dark?” she laughed again and went on: 

“Allah! How little you know of a 
woman’s heart! Tell me—is not the dark- 
ness meant for lovers’ kisses? Ah—my 
shame that I must offer you my lips, O man 
of the Benni Madani!” 


S°: that same night, atop his dromedary, 
they rode away into the south; rode till 
the wind came driving the dusk toward the 
east, till the sky flushed with green like a 
curved slab of thick, opaque jade, till the 
next day’s sun glared hot and golden. 

They made camp in a small oasis. They 
spoke of this and that and the other thing; 
of the future mostly; and once of the past 
when Fathouma, being a woman, asked him 
:. there had ever been another woman in his 

fe. 

“Oh, yes!” was his truthful reply. “A 
Frenchwoman.” 

“Who was she?” Fathouma demanded with 
quick jealousy. “What was her name?” 

Again his reply was truthful: 

“Her name? By the Prophet—I have for- 
gotten it!” 

And, after a pause: 

“Life—it used to be two things: you and I. 
Now life is one thing: you and I—together. 
You—you understand, best beloved ?” 

“T understand, heart of my heart.” 

His arms were about her. He spoke no 
more. Nor did she. 





THE HOUR HAS STRUCK 


the discovery of gold in California, the lay- 
ing of the Atlantic cable, the building of the 
New York subways and a few other trifling 
chores of that sort. I finished by making 
the first public announcement of the fact 
that where there’s a will there’s a way, for- 
getting for the moment that I’d gone broke 
willing horses into first place without finding 
a way to get ’em there or even thereabouts. 

“Any questions?” asks Emerson, after I 
bows off amidst a salvo of silence. 

“Oui,” says a dumpy little citizen—one 
Monsieur Pantouffle—jumping to his dogs. 
“IT do not understand. We are content now. 
Our fathers were content—” 

“Your father,” cuts in Breeze, angrily, 
“was probably content never to take a bath. 
Are you?” 

“Yes,” returns Pantouffle, and sits down. 

“Make a note of that guy,” growls Emer- 
son to me. “I think we got a mortgage on 
his épicerie.” 

There are no further questions. The 
village apparently is cowed by the chateau, 
and the organization of the Chamber of 
Commerce and allied hoop-las proceeds with- 
out interruption. Breeze is elected president ; 
Brienne, the editor of the paper, vice-presi- 
dent; and at my suggestion, Pantouffle is 
made seeretary-treasurer. 


(Continued from page 57) 


“Give a Frenchman a title,” says I, “and 
you can have his mother’s head if you want 
it. For a piece of ribbon he'll give you his 
own head.” 


ND I’ve got the little grocer sized up 

right. After the regular meeting, he 
struts all over the place and sings loudest of 
all when Emerson passes around the words of 
a song he’d had written to the tune of “La 
Marseillaise.” Roughly the chorus went 
something like this: 


Awake, business men 
Awake, business men 
Move on, 

Push on, 

Till Pas de Tout is 
Praised by every pen. 


Between the singing and the grape, that 
Breeze sets up to the boys, the Gauls get 
kind of hopped up, and before they beat it, 
Emerson’s bulled ’em into pledging twenty 
thousand francs for a ballyhoo. 

“Well,” says Breeze, when the last of the 
vins ordinaires has lurched across the draw- 
bridge, “that’s what you call whistling in a 
graveyard and making the tombstones come 
in on the chorus. Did I panic ’em or, did I? 
Answer yes or yes.” 





“Don’t make me guffaw,” I jeers. “Half 
of those Gastons don’t know yet what you're 
talking about, and the other half figure you 
fell on your head when you were a kid.” 

“T suppose,” growls Emerson, “that’s why 
they went into the kick for twenty grand.” 

“Fat lot of horns you can buy for that,” 
says I. “For eight hundred iron men you 
couldn’t propagand a tadpole into a toad.” 

“That’s just a starter,” returns Breeze. 
“T was brought up with human nature, and 
it has nothing up its sleeve for me. Now 
that I’ve shown the lads a trailer of the 
promised land, they wont be satisfied till 
they see the whole picture, even if they have 
to peddle the family plate for the price of 
admission.” 

“Bah,” says I. “By the time the vintage 
you slipped ’em wears off, they'll have for- 
gotten all about your hooey.” 

“They wont have a chance,” promises Em- 
erson. “I’m making hay while the iron’s 
hot. Tomorrow we start with a clean-up 
and paint-up campaign, and almost imme- 
diately we begin making good-will tours 
through the valley. Nearly every night 
there’ll be an inspirational get- -together with 
music and other forms of organized noise. 
What I need right now is a good slogan for 
the drive. How do you like the one—IF 
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YOU'RE NOT LIVING IN PAs DE Tout, You’RE 
JUST CAMPING OUT?” 

“Not such a much,” I tells him. “I’m 
afraid you’d be surprised at the number of 
folks who'll prefer camping out. I got 
one,” I adds, “that I'll sell you cheap.” 

“Tf it’s yours,” grunts Breeze, “it isn’t 
even worth that much. What is it?” 

“See Pas pE Tout AND DIE—YOU’LL LOVE 
To,” I offers modestly. 


N the next few weeks Emerson takes the 

town out for the ride of its life. There 
are meetings every night of harried-looking 
citoyens, a procession of good-will trips to 
other tanks along the Loire, concerts in the 
public square and similar outrages on a com- 
munity that likes its quiet and not so damn’ 
much of that. 

Breeze has even bulled the merchants into 
slicking up their shop-fronts, into chasing the 
pigs off the main stem and otherwise bright- 
ening up the corners where they are. Even 
the sacred twelve-to-two lunch hour has been 
shot to pieces in spots. 

“Doesn’t it make you feel like you’re in 
America?” asks Emerson, taking me on a 
tour through the downtown district. 

“You'd be surprised how much,” I returns. 
“The other day, for example, I was splitting 
a beaker of wine with myself when the 
police department came along. No sooner 
did I pipe him than I quick hid the bottle 
under the table.” 


“Huh?” mumbles Breeze. “Oh, I see you 
were thinking of prohibition.” 
*“I often do,” says I, wistfully. “I miss 


it dreadfully over here. But enough of my 
sorrows. Isn’t it about time for a new in- 
dustry or two to be crashing Europe’s sweet- 
heart ?” 

“I don’t mind telling you in confidence,” 
comes back Emerson, “that I’m working on 
a shoe-factory in St. Etienne and there’s a 
swell chance of bringing it here.” 

“What are you offering?” I inquires. 
“The view from the roof of the chateau ?” 

“Nothing,” says Breeze, haughty. “Today 
Pas de Tout rides on horseback; it no longer 
begs at the gate. Since I’ve come to Pas de 
Tout, to live here is a privilege.” 

“Maybe,” I shrugs, “but there doesn’t 
seem to be any wild stampede to buy in on 
it. Of course, I’m not a Harvard man, and 
one of my ancestors was hanged for sheep 
stealing, which may affect my judgment in 
such matters, but I’ve observed no increase 
in population.” 

Just then Brienne comes along, all excited, 
and whispers something to Emerson. 

“Great!” says Breeze. “Get out an extra.” 
The editor scurries away. 

“What’s up?” I asks. 
end all wars?” 

“Madame Duchene of the Montfleur Quar- 
ter has become the mother of twins,” replies 
Emerson. “I tell you,” he goes on, enthu- 
siastic, “the spirit of growth—of expansion— 
is in the air.” 

“Tt just shows you,” 
band concerts in the square can do, 
away and rejoice.” 

Wandering over to my favorite doite, I 
finds it deserted. Pére Gifflet, the patron, 
welcomes me cordially but I can see his heart 
is not in it. 

“How’s business?” I inquires, sampling the 
apéritif. 

“Of a grand terribleness,” comes back the 
barkeep, gloomily. ‘My place it is desolated. 
Nobody has no more time. One comes in; 
one runs out. Monsieur Emerson he ruin 

e.” 

“Cheer up,” says I. “You know how 
things are. They stay bad for a while and 
then, all of a sudden, they get worse.” 

“It is not only I who complain,” goes on 
Pére Gifflet. “All the men of affairs they 
complain to me. We give much money. We 
not eat, we do not sleep. What we get?” 
He leans over and whispers to me. “I think 


“Another war to 


I remarks, “what 
I must 
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Those whose feet earn fortunes 
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singer does her throat or a 
painter his hands. That’s why 
hosts of stage stars, dancers and 
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safe and gentle way to end a corn. 


For what other way could be so safe 
and sure? No guesswork. Each plas- 
ter has just the right amount of 
medication. The plaster removes 
shoe-pressure at once. So the pain 
goes immediately, and the corn fol- 
lows shortly after. 

You'll be delighted with the new 
refinements in the new Blue=jay. A 
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flexible disc. Now at all drug stores. 
For calluses and bunions use Blue=jay 
Bunion and Callus Plasters, 
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“DON’T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
‘How?? With the 
MORLEY PHONE. I've 
apair in my ears now, but they 
are invisible. I would not know 
I had them in, myself, only 
that I hear all right. The 


Morley Phone 









is to the ears what glasses are to the 

eyes. Invisible, comfortable, weightless and harmless. 

Anyone can adjust it."" Over one hundred thousand sold. 
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Equal 


but Different 


€ 


The trend of education in America 
has been toward standardization— 
one education for all. This has 
grown out of the ideal so general 
in America—-that “all men are 
created equal.” Every mother knows 
that no two of her children are alike, 
that the same food, the same disci- 
pline, the same daily routine brings 
forth in them different reactions, dif- 
ferent behavior, different interests. 
In short, no two human beings are 
ever alike in rate of physical and 
mental development, in mental 
interests and abilities, in response to 
the educational environment. Is there 
not, therefore, need for many schools 
of diverse types, if youth is to be 
adequately prepared for modern life? 


Nearly every private or independ- 
ent school has a character of its own 
that is rather strongly marked. The 
Head of the school is usually the 
dominant influence at any given 
time; but quite apart from school 
heads, through tradition and local- 
ity, especially through the influence 
of a body of loyal alumnae, every 
strong school has a marked individu- 
ality that is all its own. On every 
pupil in the school this corporate 
personality has its influence, giving 
her something of its “hall mark,” 
stamping her as a child of the clan. 


This is one reason for the loyalty 
that graduates and former students 
feel for their alma mater. The school 
embodies for them an ideal which is 
constantly living, expressing,—im- 
pressing on the children that flock to 
its gates. Through life it stands in 
memory and habit as a beacon, point- 
ing the way from a loved past into a 
perplexing future —From the Bulletin 
of a Private School. 
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it is maybe better that Monsieur Emerson 
go away soon, I hear much talk in the 
ville.” : 

Finding me “trés sympathetique”—I get 
that way under the vine—the patron slips me 
a lot of inside info’ on the feelings of the Pas 
de Touters. That evening at the chateau 
I dishes out some of the dirt to Breeze. 

“Bologney with a capital B,” snorts Emer- 
son. “Gifflet’s making a mountain out of a 
moth-ball. There are bound to be a few 
hammer-throwers in every burg—guys that 
will howl for beer when you're setting up 
the house to champagne. As for the dough,” 
he goes on, “I’ve put up more piastres per- 
sonally than the whole town added together. 
Who’s doing most of the yelping?” 

“The mayor,” says I. “He’s sorer than a 
sunburned back over the way you've side- 
tracked him.” 

“If I hear a peep out of that bimbo,” 
growls Breeze, “I’ll have his job pulled out 
from under him. All that he is or that his 
mother hoped he would be he owes to 
Pommefrite.” 

“The Abbe,” I remarks, “isn’t so hot for 
the hoop-la, either. You going to get his 
job, too?” . 

“It isn’t necessary to bother any of. ’em,” 
says Emerson. ‘When they hear the news—” 

“Do tell,’ I cuts in. “Have you landed 
the gunboat works?” 

“T have,” returns Breeze, complacent. “Pas 
de Tout gets the shoe-factory. Monsieur 
Soulier arrives here the day after tomorrow.” 

“Lovely billiards,” says I. “How big a 
dump has he? How many hands does he—” 

“I don’t know,” scowls Emerson, “but 
what’s the difference? It’s a new industry. 
That’s the main thing. Who cares how big 
the hole in the dike that starts the flood? 
We’ve started the flood. Where are you 
going ?” 

“Out to build an ark,” I returns. “I have 
a feeling that we may need one.” 


HE big news is broken to the populace 

the next morning in headlines that scream 
themselves hoarse and Breeze spends the 
whole day stalking about the town collecting 
the applause of the peasantry. Pére Gifflet 
does a record business. It is to celebrate. 

Is not Pas de Tout to become a second 
Lyons? Another Lille? Of a verity, mon 
ami. Everybody’s happy except the mayor, 
who hasn’t been cut in on the deal. 

Toward evening the boys are talking 
thickly and freely of streets and statues to 
honor that “grand homme Britz Aimersoon” 
but it takes Pierre Marie Pantouffle to reach 
the heights. 

“This day,” he suggests between hiccoughs, 
“it should be a holiday every year—une féte 
nationale.” 

“Sure,” I agrees. “That'll give France one 
for every day in the year and two on March 
twenty-first.” 

That night Breeze holds a rally at the 
chateau to make arrangements for the proper 
reception of Monsieur Soulier. It’s decided 
to have all the members of the Chamber of 
Commerce in their other suits at the station 
to meet the manufacturer with M. Pantouffle 
making the address of welcome. Later the 
newcomer is to be driven about the town in 
a decorated carriage with children along the 
route tossing flowers in the path of the 
parade. The ceremonies are to conclude with 
a gala at the Big Place on the hill where 
Soulier is to be the guest for the night. 

While he’s not very definite Emerson sort 
of sprays the idea around that the lad from 
St. Etienne is likely to employ hundreds of 
men in the new plant. Of course, it’ll take 
time to select a site and erect the factory 
building but Pas de Tout may be assured 
that its hour has struck and so forth—and 
fifth and sixth. 

The program is carried out as planned. 
Long before the mixed freight bearing the 
precious Monsieur Soulier is due, the local 
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go-getters, dressed like a formal funeral, are 
at the station with the band in attendance. 

Soulier turns out to be a sawed-off some- 
thing running largely to soup-strainers. He 
listens goggle-eyed to the cheering that greets 
his arrival and Pantouffle’s welcome and 
practically has to be forced into the dolled- 
up voiture. You'd think he was being hissed 
instead of hurrahed. 

During the triumphal tour of the town he 
perks up some and smiles vacantly at the 
kids lined up along the route. At the 
chateau, with a few drinks under his belt, 
Soulier gets into the spirit of the thing and 
even makes a short talk about how glad he 
is to be in Pas de Tout and what are you 
going to do about it? 


JOTHING of business is said to him until 

the next morning when Breeze suggests 

that they go hunting for a site. Soulier looks 
puzzled. 

“For your factory,” explains Emerson, 
helpfully. 

“I need but a little place,” comes back 
the frog. “Yes?” 

“To start with, of course,” agrees Breeze, 
amiably, “but your machinery—” 

“It is all here,” says Soulier, and opens 
the .bag he’s carrying. There are a few 
scraps of leather and some tools. Emerson 
gazes at the layout blankly. 

“Just a shoe repairer?” I inquires, keeping 
my well-known control with difficulty. 

“Non,” returns Soulier. “I make shoes 
also—two, maybe three pairs a month.” 

“Oh, well,” shrugs Breeze. “An industry's 
an industry.” 

The chateau may think so, but the village 
doesn’t. - It’s a sullen crowd that watches 
Soulier establishing himself in a two-by-four 
hole in the wall down a back alley, and the 
citoyens could be indicted for mayhem just 
for the way they look at Emerson. 

“The fat-heads!” scowls Emerson. “I 
bring ’em new business—” 

“Not to mention a set of twins,” I inter- 
jects. 

“—-and they act,” finishes Breeze, “as if 
I'd done them harm. The yokels haven't 
even enough gray to know that this is just 
a start.” 

“Sure,” says I, comfortingly. “In a 
couple of years or so we might get ’em a 
clothes-pressing establishment. Let’s go on 
a fishing trip for a few days,” I suggests, 
“and give the lads a chance to ponder on 
their luck.” 

It takes some arguing, but I finally talks 
Emerson into letting Pas de Tout stew in its 
own progress for a short spell. We're away 
a week. When we returns I drifts into town 
by my lonesome to feel the public pulse. It’s 
racing madly. 

In the square is a mob of tax-payers ges- 
ticulating about wildly. At the sight of me 
they raise threatening bunches of fives and 
launch into a mean jabber that’s too much 
for me. 

“What’s it all about?” I asks Pére Gifflet, 
who’s at the edge of the crowd. 

“Soulier’s gone,” returns the patron. 

“That’s not much of a loss,” says I, care- 
lessly. 

And it wouldn’t have been so regarded in 
Pas de Tout had not the shoemaker ere his 
departure looted the post office, broke open 
the safe at the mairie and in general made 
a tramp out of the tills in the business dis- 
trict. 

I always take a brisk walk after breakfast, 
and with the mob milling toward me, I de- 
cides this is no time to abandon the healthful 
practice. Apparently brisk walks are also 
popular in Pas de Tout, for as I start off I 
find a gallery behind me. 

The weather being cool and me being full 
of pep I goes into a lope, thus making loping 
popular on the Loire. When I sprint the na- 
tives also sprint. Imitation may be the sin- 
cerest form of flattery but I’m not flattered 
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a damn’ bit. However, I beat the boys to 
the chateau by a hundred yards or so. 

“Quick,” I yelps to Breeze. “Lower the 
drawbridge and prepare to repel boarders 
and also lodgers.” 

“What’s the matter?” gasps Emerson. 

“The French revolution has broken out in 
your moat,” I returns. “Listen,” 

There’s a vicious shouting without, and 
across the courtyard a couple of score of 
patriots armed with clubs and whatnots are 
debouching toward the entrance of the castle. 
I tells Breeze briefly what it’s all about. 

“Hell,” barks Emerson, “is it my fault that 
the shoemaker didn’t stick to his last ?” 

“Never mind fixing responsibility now,” 
says I. “They’ll have the door down in a 
few minutes. Isn’t there a back way or a 
secret passage or something?” 

There is a trick exit and soon we're clam- 
bering down the hillside and working our 
way through a maze of alleys in the out- 
skirts of Pas de Tout. 

“Where are we?” I asks after a bit. 

“What’s the difference?” snarls Emerson. 
“We're on our way ” 

“I know where we are,” says I. “This 
is the street they were going to name after 
you, and that”—as Breeze trips into a hole— 
“is where they’ve broken ground for your 
statue!” 





SHE GOES TO WAR 
(Continued from page 73) 


At last the guide turned down a flight of 
cracked steps into the cellar of a house 
whose upper stories were blasted away. 

Katie looked over Joan’s head into a cav- 
ern resonant with the everlasting rain. It 
was such a cellar as one would hardly choose 
for the storage of coal, but it was as good 
as any place in town, and drier than many 
in the riddled wreckage. 

“Make yourselves at home, ladies,” said 
one of the men. 

“I'd hate to ask that of a pig,” said Katie. 

But the soldiers looked on the place with 
envy. 

“It’s terrible for ladies, but it’s swell quar- 
ters to what we got.” 


HILE the soldiers dumped the barracks- 

bags on the floor, Katie found two can- 
dle-stubs and lighted them, and Joan studied 
the room with dismay. She knew better than 
to expect bathtubs in a French village, but 
she was not elated by the sight of a rusty 
tin basin on a soap box with an oil-can of 
water near by. 

Katie closed the door on the soldiers and 
locked it, and began to tug at the cords that 
held her bag of clothes together. Joan at- 
tacked her own and rolled out on the floor 
her entire outfit—a pair of extra shoes, a 
few stockings, some underwear, a change of 
uniform, soap, toothbrushes, and the rest of 
the minimum equipment she had been per- 
mitted to bring along. In a little mirror she 
studied her woeful face and did not know 
it at first, or the grimy fingers that held the 
glass. 

She whipped off her clothes and washed 
her body shudderingly in cold water so far 
from clean that she would have washed the 
water first if there had been anything to 
wash it in. Meanwhile Katie turned her 
back and fought with a pair of knotted shoe- 
laces, groaning: 

“Oh, Gawd, what I could have called these 
things if I only hadn’t joined the Salvation 
Army !” 

Before Katie had bathed in turn, there 
was a knock at the door. A voice ordered 
the girls to make haste to their jobs. 

Out into the rain they climbed and trotted 
througn the dismal drizzle to their future 
offices. Katie went to a former butcher shop 
that had been turned over to the Salvation 
Army. Joan found the Y girls under Mother 
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Dixon cleaning out an abandoned general 
store. 

Counters were improvised, curtains hung, 
chairs and benches made or stolen, and from 
the boxes dumped off the trucks emerged a 
guitar, a phonograph, writing paper and en- 
velopes and stamps, a stove, boilers, glasses, 
cups, cocoa, cigarettes, cigars, plug and pipe 
tobacco, candy, playing-cards, chess- and 
checker-boards, what not? 

At the Salvation Army dugout the stoves 
were red hot and pies were baking; dough- 
nuts were browning in the elfin music of siz- 
zling grease. 

Fatigue and loss of sleep were things un- 
known to the bustling women who felt that 
they were where they ought to be, and 
thanked the spirit of the new day that in- 
spired them to bear all things and brave all 
things for their men. 

It gave each woman, homely, slattern or 
fair, a feeling of royalty to be so needed, so 
precious, so revered. Girls who had been 
ignored in their home towns now had hun- 
dreds of lovers pouring out praise and im- 
ploring a glance. .... 

By and by the Y hut was ready for busi- 
ness. The stock was within reach behind the 
counters. The cocoa was bubbling in the 
caldron. The coffee was blackening and the 
sandwiches piling high. The phonograph be- 
gan to snarl a rickety jazz for those who 
would dance with the girls or with one 
another for the dance’s sake. The card- and 
checker-tables were ready. The desks were 
waiting, packed with material for those who 
would heed the placard, “Have you written 
home today?” 


HE moment the word was given, the men 

came in with a rush. The first and luck- 
iest begged the free girls to dance. The 
others, while waiting their turn, sat down to 
scrawl messages for their people overseas. 
They played games or thronged the counters 
buying what they needed or did not need, 
really buying the right to stare at an Ameri- 
can girl, hear her speak and receive her 
smiles with the change. 

To Joan fell the task of waiting on the 
counter customers. She hated to take the 
pitiful little money these lads worked so 
hard and risked so much to get. And she 
was so afraid of cheating them that she al- 
ways overpaid them. 

‘Some of them refused to take advantage of 
her. Others counted it no robbery to cheat 
“the damned Y.” 

She whirled from inquirers to shelves and 
was so confused that she did nothing right. 
When a gigantic unshaven gorilla mumbled 
a request she slipped him a plug of chewing 
tobacco, though he wanted candy. She 
handed gumdrops to a pink-cheeked strip- 
ling who longed for fine-cut to swell his 
cueeks. Chewing gum poured forth by the 
mile. Nearly everybody called for cigarettes 
and Joan passed out her share of the billions 
that were sold. 

But others asked for toothpaste or razor 
blades. 

And she kept on making her additions and 
subtractions wrong until Mrs. Dixon, watch- 
ing her awhile, intervened: 

“A day more, Joan, and you'll bankrupt 
us. See if you can dance better. And for 
heaven’s sake, smile!” 

Joan had no scruples against the dance, 
but here she had to toss overboard her social 
prejudice, give her delicate body to the arms 
of whoever encircled it. She clasped hands 
and embraced men that she would have re- 
fused to sit next to in a theater. 

She danced till she could stand no longer. 
Then the slave-driver, Mrs. Dixon, put her 
at one of the desks to write letters for 
soldiers whose hands were unskilled or 
bruised. 

There was no rest, not even permission to 
look jaded, for Mrs. Dixon was everywhere, 
whispering : 


“Smile! Never stop smiling! They need 
your smiles most of all!” 

When it seemed that Joan would die of 
sheer exhaustion and the other girls were 
haggard with weariness, a battalion came 
back from the trenches, terribly depleted in 
numbers, jarred in soul and body by the 
effort to rush trench systems and traps that 
the Germans had been skillfully installing for 
three years or more. The worst of it was 
that the boasted inexhaustible American re- 
serves were nearly all in use and Pershing 
was calling on the Allies to return what 
troops he had lent them. The battle was 
bigger and costlier than the Americans had 
dreamed. 

The battalion that returned to Marot now 
for recuperation charged the Y hut as if 
it were a hostile trench. Somewhere the 
girls found new reserves of strength. The 
sandwiches, the cigarettes and the cocoa 
poured forth again, the phonograph whined 
anew. 

That night when the hut closed at last, 
leaving many wretches with their wants un- 
attended and their ‘sick tempers aroused, 
Jean hobbled to her cellar and found it 
Paradise enow because it had a cot where 
she could thrust her massacred feet into a 
blanket and give her misery sleep. 

Katie Dugan came staggering in and did 
not stop to take off even. her shoes. She 
yawned: 

“Aint min ahful—ahl stummick and ahl- 
ways impty! As God’s me judge, I’ve 
pushed a million doughnuts into the bellies 
of the sojers and not made a dint in a wan 
of them.” 

But Joan was asleep. 

The next thing she knew bugles were 
blowing and somebody was pounding on the 
door that another battalion was coming up. 

She limped on throttled feet through 
surly gutters of water to the hut just as an- 
other army materialized out of the gray rain 
and mud after a night’s bivouac in the 
drenched field. 


A=. day and night found her so 
drowsy that as she picked her way 
home with a dim lantern, she was tempted 
to lie down in the street or on any door- 
step and sleep. When she reached her cot 
at last, her head had hardly touched the 
blanket when she felt needles in her scalp. 
She tried to forget them, but they stabbed 
too sharply. 

She sat up, tearing at her hair until Katie 
Dugan, who was undressing, said: 

“What's bitin’ you now?” 

“Tt’s nerves, I suppose, what the French 
call mal aux cheveux.” 

Katie stared at her: 

“Mal o’ sheverr, is it? Well, the French 
may call it what they like, but the army 
word is ‘cooties.’” 

Joan glared at her in wrath: 

“In my hair? Cooties? How dare you!” 

“Oh, cooties aint partickler who they bite. 
The ginerals scratch with the best of them.” 

The hideousness of the mere thought was 
convincing in conditions where everything 
wrong was the rule. Joan cowered with 
shame, but she had to scratch. At last 
Katie came to her with a candle stub and 
examined her head, muttering: 

“Cooties? There’s armies of them in 
there! And they’re Boches, too. I swear 
they have helmets on them.” 

Joan leaped from the cot, longing to jump 
out of her hateful skin and run away from 
herself. But Katie was not finished with 
her. 


“There’s more to it yet. See the blood 


on your gown and your blanket. Your bed 
is alive with—” 
“Don’t say it!” Joan shrieked. “I'll go 


mad!” 

She had heard vaguely of such things but 
they were among the obscenest of all the 
unmentionables. Nevertheless, like all other 
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obscene things, they could not be annulled 
by any taboo. 

The upshot of it was that Katie emptied 
the kerosene from Joan’s lantern and washed 
her head with it. Loathsome to herself 
and loathing the world, she slept that night 
in a broken chair rather than deliver her- 
self to the vermin in her cot. 


” the topsy-turvy of war nearly every- 
body seemed to be ashamed to live while 
so many perished. Life was laid on the 
altar of the nation. 

Yet within the passion for the nation there 
was room for love of sections. Patriotism 
was like a nest of Chinese boxes. 

Sometimes the States or divisional units 
were in such rivalry that when there was no 
enemy to fight, the Military Police had their 
work cut out for them to keep the partisans 
of this State or division from destroying the 
partisans of that. 

The girls in the Y were subject to the 
same sectionalism, and quarreled among 
themselves. Each one of them except Joan 
had met a hundred men or more from her 
State, her county or her town. Though all 
the world rolled by, nobody named Cheshelm 
as his place of origin. 

Everybody asked Joan if she were from 
here or there, and she could never say “Yes.” 
The village of Cheshelm came to be a joke. 
The girls and soldiers called it, “The town 
that nobody comes from.” 

Joan began to defend the place that she 
had always ridiculed, and to love it as a 
neglected child of unmerited oblivion. But 
at last, one day, a soldier buying a pack 
of cards from her, said: 

“Cheshelm’s your town, aint it, ma’am?” 

“Yes—Cheshelm!” Joan gasped. “Are you 
from there?” 

“No, but I met up with a guy who said 
he was. An engineer he is, with the out- 
fit that’s just outside, workin’ their way to 
the front. I told him there was a swell 
dame from his town, and he said, ‘I'll bet 
I know who it is.’ But he wouldn’t ask 
me your name, and I didn’t get his. I’m 
goin’ forward tonight with the bunch to 
the ditches, or I’d fetch him up. Well, so 
long, honey. If the Heinies don’t strafe me, 
I'll see you again.” 

He could call her “honey” because he was 
on his way, and she was the last sweet per- 
haps in his life. He left her all of a twitter. 
Somebody from Cheshelm was in the en- 
gineers ! 

Who could it be? It couldn’t be Percy 
Van Ruyper, or Stade Duyckinck, or any of 
the Country Club boys. They were with the 
Cheshelm company of infantry. So was Tom 
Pike. So it couldn’t be Tom Pike. 


UT it was Tom Pike, though he did not 

present himself before her. Even while 
the engineers were building their way 
through the village and on beyond, he kept 
aloof from the hut. He had guessed that 
the girl from Cheshelm was Joan, but had 
no reason to believe that she would not snub 
him again, if she saw him. If he asked her 
for a cup of cocoa or a pack of cigarettes, 
she would probably fling them in his face. 
So he alone kept away from the hut, and 
the very self-denial endeared Joan to him 
as something unattainable and therefore to 
be desired. 

He often stood in the dark or behind a 
crowd staring at her squandering smiles on 
everybody but him. He saw her dancing 
with rougher men than he had ever been. It 
grieved him strangely to be the only out- 
cast from her presence. 

In the meanwhile Joan and the other girls 
were busy with a sideline to their war work 
—being made love to. 

Some paid court at a pathetic distance. 
Others made love by proxy, telling the pres- 
ent victim about the perfections of the ab- 
sent fiancée or wife. Numbers of these 
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ventured a few sly caresses or fervid com- 
pliments. How could the girls rebuke them? 

There were many who fell madly in love 
at first sight and were furiously sincere as 
long as the girl was visible. They pleaded, 
praised, wept or railed with a sincerity no 
less ardent for being merely temporary. 

Joan was the target of all the sorts. At 
a time when the homeliest girl in the Y 
was besought by innumerable suitors, Joan 
was by no means neglected—and by no 
means neglectful. 

She had the modern idea—which is simply 
the ancient idea frankly acknowledged— 
that a little love talk does no harm, a little 
petting is good exercise, and that the most 
burning kisses wash off, leaving no stain. 

More than once she permitted an officer, 
a non-commissioned officer, or a private to 
tell her what she knew already: that she 
was the most wonderful girl in the world. 
When they assured her that she had them 
hung dying on the barbed wire in No Man’s 
Land, and begged her either to kiss them 
or kill them, she was merciful. 

One day when the work had slackened 
a little she glanced out into the square and 
saw Tom Pike gazing at her. She looked 
away in a flurry. Cheshelm had come to 
Marot at last, but in the person of Tom 
Pike. Evidently he still remembered how 
harshly she had treated him, and he dared 
not come near. That was properly meek 
of him, but rather nice, too. And she had 
promised his mother that she would look 
after him. 

She stole another glance. He was still 
there. He was handsomer than she remem- 
bered. The war had matured him, taught 
him to use his feet and his head, given him 
authority. Yet for all the hero he was, he 
was afraid of Joan. 

That was delicious. She looked straight at 
him and bowed. He saluted her and bowed, 
but stood fast. She beckoned. He was 
puzzled. She beckoned more vigorously. He 
came to her. She gave him her hand and 
nearly lost it in the sudden violence of his 
clench. 5 

She offered to sell him something. He 
offered to buy anything she wanted to sell, 
and paid her liberally for a number of things 
he did not want. 

A few soldiers and girls were dancing. She 
could see that his eyes followed them and 
came back to her with yearning. He spoke 
to her as a dog speaks, with sad looks and 
meaningful stares. But he could not ask. 
So at length she said: 

“How would you like to dance?” 

“T'd love it, but I’m afraid I might trip 
again and let you fall.” 

She pretended to have forgotten, and then 
to remember with a laugh: 


“I’m sure it was my fault. I probably. 


dragged you down. Will you give me an- 
other chance?” . 
“Oh, Lord, will 1?” 


H® bolted for the dance-space. She 
joined him, stepped into his arms. He 
was frightened to death, yet she could tell 
that he was a different man. Being out 
of practice, he did not dance so well as at 
Cheshelm, yet he danced better. He had 
gained something mysterious that made her 
respect him and like him. 

That night at closing time he was wait- 
ing to walk home with her. She asked him 
about his mother. He was horribly ashamed 
that he had not written, but the engineers 
were being driven very hard. 

She made him promise to come to the hut 
and write the next day. He walked to her 
quarters with her. The engineers would 
soon be out of Marot. He would not see 
her again. 

That saddened them both. They walked 
very slowly, with many pauses, talking 
softly, not to disturb the poor people who 
were asleep. 
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Still “the girl he married” 
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He had a hard time getting the good night 
said. He would plainly have liked to have 
a kiss. He could have had it for the ask- 
ing. Joan had kissed several men who had 
never come back alive, and in her secret 
heart she felt that she had never done any- 
thing finer than to give a little last delight 
to a man about to die. 

When Tom had gone at last, she thought 
of him with a baffling tenderness. All the 
things that made her despise him at home 
made her respect him here. He was from 
her home town. He might never go back 
again, or he might go back a shattered crip- 
ple to his poor mother. Joan had come to 
think of him with a warmth all the greater 
for its strangeness. 

The next day he appeared at the hut with 
his eyes proclaiming a burning longing for 
her. Confused, and as if calling in a chaperon 
to protect her, she said: 

“Have you written your mother yet?” 

“Tm a yellow dog. No.” 

“Then sit down and write her now.” 

Obediently he sat to a table and started 
a letter. An orderly came to him and gave 
him a message. He rose and said to Joan: 

“Good Lord, I’ve got to go out to the 
new bridge we're building. I can’t get back 
for I don’t know how long.” 

She was surprised to find how shocked 
she was. In self-defence she stammered: 

“Til finish your letter for you, and send 
it. 
“God bless you! Tell Mother a few nice 
lies about me, wont you?” 

“T'll do my best. I’ve had a lot of prac- 
tice.” 

He smiled sadly, started to go, returned, 
fumbled for her hand. 

“There’s something I’d like to say when 
—if—I get back.” ; 

“What ?” 

“I—I'd better wait.” 

He seemed unable to let her hand go and 
that silly grin was back on his face. Only, 
now it touched Joan. It was the look he 
wore when he told his mother good-by. It 
must mean something. 

He dashed off. She sat down to the letter 
he had begun. His opening line was childish 
enough: 

“Dearest Mother: 

“Who do you suppose is here in the same 
village with me?” 

Joan guessed what he had been about to 
say to his mother. She had guessed what 
he wanted to say when—if—if !—he got back. 


Chapter Four 


M wooed her best in his absence. Be- 
tween Marot and the present enemy 
line lay miles of battle-wilderness, the high- 
ways and railroads blown to pieces, the 
trench lines mined and shattered, the whole 
ground in such shape that advance and co- 
ordination of effort were most difficult, for 
every position was known to the Germans, 
had been held by them for years, and was 
carefully mapped and ranged for bom- 
bardment. 

Tom was out there doing his best to re- 
pair the worst gaps in the road and the most 
vital bridges so that the heavy artillery 
could be rushed in when it came—if it came. 

In America everybody believed that the 


home troops were invincible and the war a 
mere walk-over. That was a good thought 
for mothers to hold, so Joan wrote the 
blithest letter she could to the forlorn little 
woman whose bread and butter, not to men- 
tion her happiness, depended on the return 
of a safe and sound Tom Pike. 


“Dear Mrs. Pike: 

“Poor Tom has begun a hundred letters to 
you, but the colonels and generals can’t seem 
to do without him. He is the most im- 
portant man in the army. That’s why they 
ny him back here where there’s no danger 
at all. 

“I am taking good care of him and he is 
perfectly well, except for being very sick— 
homesick. He talks of you all the time and 
sends you worlds of love. 

“Devotedly, 
“Joan Morant.” 


The news from the front came back worse 
and worse. Even so close to the line, nearly 
everything was heard except the facts. The 
lies and unintentional fables were full of 
contradictions, but they agreed in one thing. 
The American line was not going forward. 

The worst of it was the German trick of 
infiltration. Specially trained bodies of 
picked veterans would fight holes in the 
Allied lines, or take advantage of an exposed 
flank, seep through and then strike from the 
flank and rear. 

Suddenly the engineers widening-a bridge 
north of Marot considerably back of the 
front trenches saw before them hordes of 
graybacks that seemed to have sprung from 
the ground. A similar episode occurred dur- 
ing America’s early days in the war, while 
American engineers were working in back of 
the British lines. 

Following the precedent of their fellows 
the engineers north of Marot dropped their 
picks and shovels and sprang to arms. But 
they were not entrenched against assault, and 
they had not been much schooled in battle. 
They were so few, too, that the military 
police, the orderlies, the clerks, the ‘drivers 
of the one-mule ration carts and water 
wagons, caught up rifles and wiggled on 
their stomachs, firing as they could. 

Reinforcements pushed up from Marot met 
troops drawn back from the front line, and 
the Germans were squeezed out, but only 
after heavy losses among the engineers. The 
wounded were brought back first and the 
sight of them terrified Joan. She had seen 
enough torn and tattered bodies to regard 
them with a certain gripped emotion, but 
the engineers were different. Among them 
was the Cheshelm man. She watched with 
fierce anxiety, peering into litters and turn- 
ing away sickened at what bayonets, gas 
and bullets could do to what was once a 
gay young man. 

Expecting every next man to be Tom, she 
unconsciously wrought herself into a state of 
intense devotion to him. Her feelings were 
a mingling of mother-love, wife-love and 
sweetheart-love. But they were all love. 


OR days she was kept in agony of fear 

that he was lying somewhere dead and 
rotting as thousands were, or crawling about 
somewhere moaning for a cup of water. She 
could hardly resist the tug at her feet to 
run into the fields and hunt for him. 
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Fear wore her down now worse than toil, 
but she did not even see Tom when he re- 
turned with only a scratch on his forehead 
hidden in a rather becoming bandage that 
had the air of a Grecian fillet. 

When he pushed his way through the 
crowd that was bombarding her with de- 
mands for this, that and everything, the 
strings of her heart were so relaxed and 
frayed that though they were twanged with 
an ecstasy of relief, they gave forth only 
a dull plunk: 

“Hello, Tom! Back, eh? And you got a 
blighty !” 

That was all she said, and a pretty thing 
to say to a youhg man just escaped from 
hell! And of all things to call his wound 
a “blighty!”"—which meant that she sup- 
posed he would take it as an excuse to get 
back to a field hospital. 

She could have bitten her tongue out, and 
she saw that her tone hurt him. She could 
not know how deeply, for in his absence 
his fancy had found free scope. He had 
been imagining her in love with him, and 
had fought partly out of instinct, partly for 
his regiment and his country, but with an 
added bravery for the girl he was protecting. 

That grin came back. He met her with 
a reply of equally fierce indifference. 

“Yeah, I had to come back. I ran out 
of cigarettes.” 

They must have been madly in love with 
each other, for he was cut to the heart by 
the mere lack of rapture in her welcome, 
and she wanted to die because he answered 
with flippancy. 

Joan passed the cigarettes across the coun- 
ter in a trance and Tom swept them off and 
turned his back on her. 

And now Joan ‘went about her tasks with 
a heart dead in her. It seemed the day 
would never end. She had offended the 
wounded man from Cheshelm. What else 
mattered ? 


IGHT found her in a blur, hearing 
voices far away, groping through a 
cloud of obstacles. 

A fearsome hyena of a man asked her to 
sell him a cake of violet-scented soap. 

“Violet-scented soap,” she echoed, and 
thought of her porcelain tub at home—of 
hot water steaming—of fragrant salts 
sprinkled on the bubbles—of snowdrift 
towels—of a bathmat like warm snow to 
pink feet—of filmy silks to enfold her—of 
her great dreamy bed at home—of home. 

She leaned against the shelves and slept 
a moment, woke with a wrench, and found 
her hand on a plug of chewing-tobacco. 
She offered one to the hyena. He had had 
troubles of his own; he growled: 

“Hell, lady, do you call that vi’lut soap?” 

She shook herself, apologized, and gave 
him what he ordered. 

Old Mrs. Dixon’s nerves were shredding, 
too. She snapped: 

“If you can’t wait on these boys any bet- 
ter’n that, go and chop some kindling-wood. 
The fire’s almost out.” 

Joan drifted away like a _ sleepwalker, 
mumbling : 

“Chop kindling-wood ? 
chop kindling-wood ?” 

One of the girls shook her and put the 
short ax in her hand. Later Mrs. Dixon 
found her leaning against the wall outside 
sound asleep, and ordered her home as a 
useless encumbrance. 

As she left the hut, somebody took her 
by the arm. She looked up startled, and 
gasped, “Tom!” in an eminently satisfac- 
tory tone. She leaned on him still more 
pleasantly. 

She would have leaned on anybody then, 
but he interpreted it as the answer to his 
longing. He grew so bold as to slip his 
arm around her. She did not object to that 
even. 

As they passed the churchyard he found 
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a shadowed embrasure with a kind of seat 
in it, and paused to ask her if she would 
not sit down awhile and listen to something 
he had to say. She would have sat down 
almost anywhere with almost anybody then, 
but he did not know that. 

In his struggle to tell her how he loved 
her, before it was too late, he did not even 
realize that he had little more than a dead 
woman to talk to. 

He spoke of how unworthy he was of 
her, how worthy she was of the love of the 
greatest: 

“I might get killed, but I want you to 
know I died loving you. If I get back alive 
to America I'll probably either be a cripple 
or I'll find all the jobs taken. It will be 
years before I can earn much of anything 
that you would call anything. But I had 
to tell you.” 


H®*® message penetrated her sleep. She 
understood that he loved her. It was 
like a blissful dream. She tried to tell him 
so, but he rushed along so fast that she could 
not break in, and she kept floating away into 
oblivion. Her eyelids would not stay open. 

At length when Tom had finished ex- 
plaining how hopeless he knew his love was, 
he found her head drooped on his shoulder. 
Her lips were upturned to his. 

He kissed her and claimed her and blessed 
her for loving him. He begged her to tell 
him that she did. She did not answer. Was 
she then too shy to speak the word? He 
kissed her again—on the lips. 

Her lips did not answer, nor yet flinch 
away. He pleaded for a word. Her head 
fell back. He saw that she had been sound 
asleep all the while. 

“I pour out my heart to you and it puts 
you to sleep!” he laughed. “Well, that’s 
answer enough!” 

He thought bitterly what a fool he had 
been. He tried to wake her, but she was 
gone. He picked her up and carried her the 
rest of the way, set her down before her 
door, and knocked on it until Katie Dugan 
answered. He called through: 

“Come get your friend. She’s all in.” 

Joan had a drunken look as he left her 
there. 

And that reminded Tom. To be drunk 
was to be out of one’s misery. Nothing 
could be easier. He staggered along the dark 
lanes trying to check the wild laughter well- 
ing up in him. 


Chapter Five 


N the morning Joan woke in a perfect 

condition for a good long illness, nervous 
prostration, or any of the luxuries of peace. 
Vague memory was her only stimulant. She 
sat up sharply and demanded: 

“Where’s Tom?” : 

“Not here, sure, with two virtuous fe- 
males,” said Katie. 

Joan sprang from the bed, dashed water 
in her face and tried to explain to Katie 
what must have happened: 

“T’ve got to find him and tell him I love 
him.” 

“It’s delirious you are,” said Katie. “If 
you don’t report for dooty, you'll hear 
tellin’.” 

Joan was not yet ready, when Katie left 
her. She seemed unable to find her wits. 
The work at the Y hut seemed unimportant. 
The needs of the army were nothing. Tom 
Pike was everything. 

When at last she was out in the street she 
had not gone far when she met him. He 
was holding himself up by the walls of the 
houses along the road. He was blind drunk, 
and trying to find his way to her door to 
tell her that he was only joking when he 
said he loved her. 

Joan ran to him and caught him as he 
wavered for a fall. His breath told all. She 
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was not disgusted, or afraid of him. She 
thought only of keeping him from disgrace 
and harm. She looked about for help. A 
few French villagers peered from windows. 
They did not regard drunken men with the 
homage and the protective emotion displayed 
by other races. 

There was only one thing for Joan to do, 
to steer him to her quarters. He was too far 
gone to know who led him or where. It was 
not easy to keep him from breaking his neck 
on the cellar stairs but she got him down 
somehow, and into her room. 

He fell across her cot as if he were a 
corpse. But she had seen enough young men 
in such condition to know that the best 
thing for him was to let him sleep it off. The 
strangest thing to her was her lack of indig- 
nation or contempt. She felt for him as if 
he were wounded in a battle, and so found 
him pitiful. She even imagined the truth, 
that she had broken his heart by falling 
asleep in his presence. Now let him have his 
sleep in hers, while she saw to it that none 
of his officers found him in this condition. 

She loosened his collar so that he would 
not choke. She took off his belt and his 
pistol holster and laid them on a chair. 

She locked him in, hid the key in the 
usual place, and hurried to the Y hut. 


VERYWHERE there was a strange scurry. 

The air was alive with planes, bombers 
as well as combat. A German “circus” was 
sweeping the Allied planes out of the sky. 

A bombshell fell from one of the planes, 
and vanished in a roof somewhere. “A mass 
of timber and stone flew up into the air as if 
from an explosion underground. 

The sky was filled with the faint racket of 
machine-guns. Another bomb crashed. An 
airship wavered, flamed out, spun to earth 
like a blazing leaf. 

Joan was much too excited to be afraid, 
though the streets were all but empty. 
Everybody that could get into a cellar was 
scurrying to cover. Officers ordered Joan to 
an abri, They seized her and drove her back 
to her room, where she listened to the war- 
fare of the gods and wondered if the next 
thunderbolt might not end her troubles. 

Tom slept like a philosopher calmly per- 
mitting the sky-people to settle their own 
affairs. He was more terrifying to Joan in 
her panic than all the hubbub outside. 

When the cloud skirmish ended and the 
silence returned with a peculiar beauty all its 
own, Joan wondered what she could do for 
Tom. She could not think for him because 
she was not a soldier, and she had only the 
vaguest notion of what a soldier would do 
for another in such an emergency. 

She sat and beat her brains for ideas. 
Suddenly she struck a spark. The name of 
Percy Van Ruyper occurred to her. Back 
there at home when she had asked Percy to 
beat up Tom Pike to oblige her, he had 
gasped at the sacrilege. 

Percy Van Ruyper was not with the 
engineers, but there must be some friend of 
Tom’s who would give her advice and not 
expose Tom to whatever punishment awaited 
a drunken officer. For that offense she had 
heard of officers transferred in disgrace from 
their outfits and sent to the rear to do paper- 
work for the rest of the war. 

She hesitated a long while over entrusting 
anyone with so perilous a secret. But she 
was desperate for counsel. She locked Tom 
in and stole down the street. 

There was life enough there now, but in 
all the multitude she could not find one of 
Tom’s engineers. All she found was some 
one to tell her that they had marched off im- 
mediately after the air-raid ended. 

HE was thunderstruck by the news. Tom 

here, drunk—his outfit far away! 

She broke into her room and found Tom 
where she had left him. She called to him, 
knelt by him, shook him, screaming: 
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“Tom, your regiment is going into the big 
battle. You'll never forgive yourself if 
you’re not there. Wake up and fight!” 

She had reached the point women reach 
at such a crisis, and implored her beloved 
to go out with the rest and face death. 
A snore was his answer. She wrung her 
hands helplessly, tried to wake him by 
slapping cold water over his clenched eye- 
lids. He only rolled over and hid his face 
and struck out at her savagely, snorting with 
rage. 

She decided to ask Katie Dugan’s advice, 
and ran out into the street. The town was 
a whirlpool of activity. Its narrow lanes 
were bottlenecks for the floods of men try- 
ing to crowd through to the front. Herds 
of five-ton trucks creaked past, turning out 
for uncouth and monstrous tanks. Mobs of 
infantry tried to steal through in the gaps, 
dodging the grinding wheels and the zooming 
motorcycles. Staff cars honked and swerved. 
Three-inch field pieces went by like long- 
necked prehistoric reptiles drawn backward. 
Captains, lieutenants, sergeants ran bawling 
trying to keep their units together. Signal 
corps reel-carts with huge spools of tele- 
phone wire jammed into one-mule machine- 
gun carts, ambulances, combat wagons. 

The big guns arrived and were hauled 
across the precarious pavements, threatening 
to knock the houses down with their muzzles. 
In and out among them sped more trucks, 
scampering soldiery, mule teams, trucks, 
trucks, trucks, carts, machine-guns, motor- 
cycles, soldiers, staff cars, big guns, signal 
corps carts, searchlight trucks, combat 
wagons, ammunition, ammunition, ammuni- 
tion—all in a panic of flight from the danger 
of missing their chance to be torn to shreds 
by the enemy. 

Outside the town the flood could spread 
out, the tanks could take the fields at the 
sides of the road, the artillery keeping well 
to the right, while the infantry passed the 
big pieces at a swift route step. 

Joan’s heart was wrung with a mad desire 
to join the men, but she knew that she would 
only be seized and thrown back. She was 
frenzied with grief for Tom, understanding 
what it would mean to him when he came 
back from where he was and learned that he 
had missed his chance—that he had turned 
up absent without leave or excuse in the 
supreme hour. 

But she was seized by Mrs. Dixon and 
forced to do her work at the Y hut. She 
could not get away to see how Tom fared 
until after dark, and then she had to run 
away when she was sent out to fetch in 
wood for the chocolate caldron. 


HE streets were still a cataract of men 

and guns. She ran with her lantern 
glimmering at her ankles, fell and had to 
light it again, found her key and flung open 
the door. 

Tom was mumbling, tottering about in a 
half-stupor, wondering where he was. He 
could hardly recognize her when she held 
the lantern up to his bleary face. With 
and 


bloodshot eyes he peered at her, 
burbled: 

“Whass masser? Why’m I in jail? Whass 
goin’ on?” 

Before she thought she gasped: 

“Oh, Tom, Tom, the battle’s on. Your 


regiment went forward early this morning.” 

Discipline had so schooled his thoughts 
that the machine of his mind began to work. 

“M’ rezhment went into ba’lle ’s morn’ 
and me not wit’ ’em? Imposs’le. Don’ be 
sill’.” 

He laughed so insolently that she forced 
the truth into his brain. Then he cried: 

“They’re fight’n’! Whyn’t you tell me? 
Lea’ me out.” 

He lunged forward and fell over a chair. 
She knelt by him. 

“Tomorrow you'll be all right, dear. You 
can’t go now. You’d never find your way. 


You would only be run over and killed in 
the street!” 

He shook her off. 

“Lea’ me ‘lone. Go back to sleep. Wha’ 
you care wha’ Ido? You 'n’ love me. You 
’n’ care if I’m disgraced.” 

He swung up to his feet, wavered and 
sprawled. He crept to the can of water and 
emptied it on his head. He spoke a little 
more clearly: 

“God, gimme back my brain. Help me.” 

But his feet were still drunk. His knees 
were willow. He sat awhile in silence fight- 
ing for his wits, thinking aloud: 

“I ought to be shot for this like a coward. 
Old colonel hates cowards. So do I.” 

He clenched his head in his hands, beat his 
skull with his fists. He stared at Joan with 
a hangdog stupidity: 

“Joan. I love you. You don’ love me. 
Don’t let ’em court-martial me.” 

“TI wont,” she said. “I wont, honey. You 
just stay here till you’re yourself; then 
we'll find a good explanation, honey. I'll 
make up a good lie. The war wont end 
tonight. There’s time enough.” 

He would not be coddled. He roared: 

“They’re up in the line! My men. And 
me not there! My men bein’ killed—and me 
here—in a woman’s room—drunk! I crossed 
the sea for this—for this! They ought to 
stand me in front of a wall. But I wont 
be disgraced. If Germans wont shoot me, I 
know who will.” 

He clapped his hand to where his holster 
belonged. It was not there. He looked 
about. He saw it on the chair where Joan 
had put it. He started for it on hands and 
knees. She whirled and snatched it up. 

“Gimme ’at!” he demanded. 

“No.” 


H® followed her about like a quadruped. 
She made for the door. He headed her 


off. She fell back. He came after. She 
dodged behind her cot. He clambered 
over it. 


She thought to terrify him. She ripped off 
the holster, and leveled the pistol at him. 

“Keep away, or I'll shoot you myself. I 
wont let you go out and disgrace yourself, 
I tell you!” 

He stared at her. 
half-drunkenly: 

“You don’t even know how to fire the 
thing.” 

“Oh, don’t I?” 

She slid the sleeve back deftly, then re- 
leased the safety catch with her thumb. 

“I’m a dead shot.” 

“But you wouldn’t shoot me.” 

“Wouldn’t I?” 

“Naw. Give me my gun and I'll save you 
the trouble.” 

He came on again, wavering but sinister, 
wolfish. She backed away, pleading: 

“Tom, don’t make me.” 

“Gimme ’at gun!” 

There was something so professional in the 
way she brought the barrel up to her eye, 
that he paused: 

“You wouldn’t shoot me.” 

She answered grimly: 

“That’s just what I’m going to do.” 

He laughed and advanced. She stepped 
close to him and fired under his outstretched 
hand. A patch of his blouse flew off. He 
was knocked down. He felt the blood 
shooting from his flesh. 

He gazed at her in wonderment greater 
than his thought of death. Trying to lift his 
head, he faltered: 

“So you've killed me! You hate me—that 
much? Well—well!” 

She fell to her knees. 

“IT tried to save you, Tom! Ilove you! I 
love you!” 


With the ensuing chapters of this 

unique novel comes an even more 

dramatic climax—in the next, the 
August, issue. 


Then he laughed only 
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IME affects the comfort of your shave, 

of course. Lots of men have to “race” it. 
Slow shaving is a luxury which we can’t al- 
ways afford. 


But the smooth, kind, thorough job that the 
Gillette Blade does on its easy path is something 
you can’t afford to pass up—for it’s the smoothest 
shave per second in the world. 


Gillette hones and strops every blade on instru- 
ments so fine that variation of one ten-thousandth 
of an inch sends out a tell-tale signal. Gillette 
“coaxes” perfect shaves into every blade as no 
human hands could possibly hone and strop it. 
And nearly half of Gillette’s people are special 
inspectors, paid double when they find a single 
blade that won’t do a superb job of shaving. 









ONE MINUTE. Just sixty sec- 
onds of lathering and then you put 
your Gillette to work. A different a 


lathering 
jeb for your Gillette Blade — but 
always the same smooth comfort, 
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THREE MINUTES. For thor- 
ough preparation of your face, three 
minutes is the ideal time. It may 
seem a bit luxurious to spend so 
much time lathering up, but you'll 
be repaid by the fullest measure 
of shaving case and comfort that 
your Gillette Blade can give you. 


It has cost twelve million dollars in the last 
ten years alone to keep this blade doing its job 
so uniformly and so well that eight out of ten 
men prefer it. 


Gillette keeps faces smooth and comfortable; 
men of sixty look twenty years younger; young 
men are starting right, and staying young. No 
man ever gave the Gillette Blade the identical 
task two days in succession. Shaving conditions 
may change, but the blade meets every man’s 
conditions. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U. S. A. 


Gillette 


TWO MINUTES. A bit longer 
for your beard to soften. Time for 
lathering may vary from day to 
day but there’s one unchanging 
thing about your daily shave that 
brings sure, smooth comfort— 


your even-tempered Gillette Blade. 
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(21anc! Clang! Clang!” 
rang the bell in the old 
town-hall and at once the 
whole countryside was alert. 
The bell meant danger — 
usually FIRE! 


“Bang! Bang! Bang!” goes the 
pain in your head—and it, also, 
is a warning of danger, perhaps 
grave danger, somewhere in your 


body. 


Can you imagine any villager 
being stupid enough to cut the 
bell-rope because the clanging of 
the bell annoyed him — thus 
silencing the alarm while the fire 
raged? When you take a pill, or 
powder, or wafer to stop a head- 
ache, you may deaden the nerves 
which are carrying an important 
message of danger to your brain— 
but the “fire” goes on. 


Headaches are usually symptoms 
of unhealthy conditions, perhaps 
in some totally unsuspected part 
of the body. There is almost no 
physical ailment which does not 
at some stage manifest itself in 
headache. That pain, if heeded 
in time, may be counted a blessing. 


Fortunately the causes of the vast 
majority of headaches—indiges- 
tion, eyestrain, sinus and teeth 
infections and wrong posture— 
can be located promptly. But 
some of the obscure causes of 
headache can be found only by 
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What Causes Headache? 


EN your head pounds 

with pain your first 

thought should be, “What causes 

it?” not “What shall I take to 

relieve the pain?” That headache 

may come from any one of many 
causes. Among them are: 


Indigestion 

Fatigue 

Impure air 

Eye-strain 

Nose or sinus trouble 

Infected teeth 

Incorrect posture 

Infectious and contagious 
diseases 

Nervous disorders 

Emotional strain 

Disordered kidneys, 
gall-bladder 

Intestinal difficulties 

Foot trouble 

And many other abnormal 
conditions 


liver, 
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patient, skilful search. The trouble 
may come from a cause so remote 
from the head as a bone out of 
place in the foot or a toxic condi- 
tion from a diseased gall-bladder. 


“The humblest and least distin- 
guished of all the organs of the 
body can order the lordly head 
to ache for it, and the head has no 
alternative but to obey.” 


It is risky to attempt to diagnose 
your own headache. You may 
guess wrong and waste precious 
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time prescribing for an im- 

agined ailment while the real 

trouble grows steadily worse. 

To still the voice of pain 

without finding its source is 
like cutting the bell-rope and 
ignoring the fire. 


Beware of headache remedies com- 
posed of habit-forming drugs 
which may injure the digestion, 
destroy red corpuscles of the 
blood, undermine the nervous sys- 
tem, depress or over-excite the 
heart action, and at best may give 
only temporary relief. 


Give your doctor a chance to find 
the cause. While he 
is searching for the 
cause let him pre- 
scribe something to 
relieve the pain, if 
you must have relief. 


When another head- ; 
ache comes, take Of 
warning! nem 
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A booklet giving 
helpful information 
about headache may 
be obtained free on 
request to Booklet 
Department, Metro- 
politan Life Insur- 
ance Company, 1 
Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Ask 
for Booklet No. 78-R. 


Haley Fiske, President. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 














































What has 
tooth paste 
to do with 
stockings? 


QUITE A LITTLE 


You can, for instance, get an 
extra pair or two with that 
$3.00 you save by using Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste. Its cost 
(25¢ a large tube) is about halt 
of that of the ordinary denti- 
frice. And millions, both men 
and women, having proved 
that it cleans teeth whiter, 
are glad to take advantage of 
this economy. 


























Gleaming, Tartar-Free Teeth 


With a Minimum of Brushing 


HERE are many excellent dentifrices on the market selling at a trifle above 
or below 50c—but is it necessary to pay that much? Why not a first class 
dentifrice at 25c—scientifically correct for all types of teeth? 
Believing this to be a sound price, we created Listerine Tooth Paste at 25c for 
a large tube. It is the result of more than fifty years’ study of tooth and mouth 
troubles. 
Now it is sweeping the country. Everywhere it is supplanting older and costlier 
dentifrices that accomplish no more. 
Due to the presence of an amazing new and gentle polishing agent, it keeps 
teeth gleaming white with almost no brushing. Included in it are certain in- 
gredients we have found most ideal in keeping the mouth and gums fresh and 


healthy. 
Try Listerine Tooth Paste for a month. See how it makes teeth gleam. Note 
how good your mouth feels after using it. - Compare it with any paste you have ' 
ever used and judge it by results alone. And then reflect that these results are j 
costing you about half of what you would ordinarily pay. Lambert Pharmacal 
arge Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. | 
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Famous African Explorer, 
writes: 


“While trailing. big game in 
Africa, I have never been with- 
out my Lucky Strike Cigarette. 
Once on the Abyssinian border 
my shipment of them from 
America missed us, and I was 
miserable until the natives fol- 
lowed our tracks across the 
Kaisout desert jo Nairobi with 
my precious cargo of Luckies. 
After four years of smoking 
Luckies in wildest Africa, I 
find my voice in perfect condi- 
tion for my lecture tour in 
America.”’ 
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“It’s toasted” 1 ie 


No Throat Irritation No Cough. 
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